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TO THE TEACHERS OF YOUTH. 

The high commendations bestowed upon our Spelling 
Book, and our Spelling Assistant, by many who have long 
been engaged in the important work of tuition, have encou- 
raged us to proceed in our endeavour to assist the memory by 
pleasing the eye — to impart valuable information through the 
agreeable medium of Pictorial illustration. That our plan, 
combined with its cheapness, has some merit, may be gathered, 
also, from the opinions of the Public Press, which have 
been expressed from John O'Groat's to the Land's End. From 
each of these sources we have derived useful hints ; and we 
hope to be again benefited by their friendly criticism, and to 
render our labours deserving of still more extensive patronage. 

While looking back to our earlier years, we have enquired 
what were the subjects with which we could desire that we had 
then been made most familiar; and under the influence of 
this feeling we have chosen Geography for the subject of our 
third book. A knowledge of the globe which we inhabit, and 
especially of the country in which we live, should surely claim 
very early attention ; and if this can be presented in an attrac- 
tive, entertaining, and instructive form, it will certainly be 
sowing good seed in the spring time of life. Much of the 
misery endured by mankind has proceeded from the want of 
reflection in early life, not merely on the quality of certain 
actions, but on the consequences of those actions, both to the 
individuals themselves and to those around them ; and if we 
can but imbue the rising generation with the spirit of the sub- 
lime maxim, — " Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others," — we may be instru- 
mental in curbing that selfishness which has proved a fruitful 
source of evil in past ages, and shall have occasion to rejoice 
that we have not laboured altogether in vain. How far we 
have been successful, considering the limited scale of this work, 
you must determine ; our intention has been good, though we 
may not, in every particular, have given it full effect. 

We have been at some pains to collect statistics* Should it 
be objected, that we have introduced a far greater number than 
is likely to prove acceptable to young persons ; — we take leave 
to observe that figures are of great value in conveying to the minds 
of the young just ideas of the size and importance of any given 



place. That the task may not become a mere exercise of 
memory, we have not appended Questions to the description! 
of Counties ; but we would suggest, as a general rule, that the 
Teacher should propose questions to the Pupil, such as the 
following : — What is the situation of this County ? Which of 
the towns return Members to Parliament ? How many inhabi- 
tants are there to each square mile ? What is the value of 
land per acre ? What sum is levied for the support of the 
poor ? What are its chief productions and manufactures ? 
And may not the Teacher found upon these statistics, further, 
some lessons in Arithmetic, by requiring the pupil to shew him 
how many inhabitants one town has more than another, or how 
many less there are in one county than another? The memory 
may thus be well stored with interesting facts, at the same time 
that the rudiments of arithmetic may be converted from a task 
into a pleasure. 

As to the continuation of this work, being anxious to bring it 
within the reach of all, we must, of course, adapt it to their 
means. It is not our intention therefore, to proceed at any 
great length into the history of different countries, but only to 
furnish such information as may form a basis for greater 
advances in useful knowledge. 

We have spoken hitherto of the Young ; but we are inclined 
to think that many Adults will find in our book an entertain- 
ing and instructive remembrancer and companion. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Earth. — Its origin and form. 

The word Geography means a description of the earth. Physi- 
cal geography is that division of the science which treats of its 
figure, size, motion, and the condition of its surface. Political 
Geography treats of the artificial divisions of its surface into countries 
and governments, and the customs and interests of their people. 

The study of this science is of far greater importance than is 
generally supposed. The difficulties connected with it may soon be 
overcome, while the rich entertainment which it furnishes, and the 
many practical uses to which it may be applied, will soon repay 
abundantly the most diligent application. The student will con- 
tinually find himself surrounded by wonders. Facts of the most 
pleasing description will constantly present themselves to his notice; 
and those facts all relate to the earth upon which he dwells, to its 
inhabitants, with whom he is allowed to associate, and to its almost 
innumerable productions which minister to his subsistence and com- 
fort. At every turn, he will trace the hand of creative wisdom ; 
every object will furnish proofs of boundless goodness and almighty 
power; and he will perceive that this world is sustained and 
governed by an ever-wakeful Providence. 

As to the Origin of the earth, many curious opinions have been 
formed, the greater portion of which seem to have little support 
from truth, or reason, or the facte of history. The only certain 
information we possess on this subject is derived from the Bible. 
In that Book we read that " God created the earth." It was at first 
" without form, and void, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep." But God said, "Let there be light, and there was light;" 
and then he made the firmament, and the dry land, and the waters : 
and everything that liveth or groweth, or hath being, on the face of 
the earth. According to the chronology of the Bible, this creation 
took place, 5,848 years since ; the time being computed from Adam 
to the Flood 1,656 years, from the Flood to the birth of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, 2,348 years, which, with the period termi- 
nating 1844, constitute the 5,848 yean. 

B 




2 GEOGRAPHY. 

To the inhabitants of the earth, its surface may appear an immense 
plain, but it is really a large sphere, or ball, of solid matter, floating 
in the air, and constantly moving round on its centre, and also 
round the sun. That its shape is circular, is proved by the manner 
in which a ship, sailing to a distant place, disappears from our view. 
As it quits the shore, we first lose sight of its hull, or body, and 
then of the tops of its masts, the whole apparently sinking into the 
sea. The annexed engraving illustrates this fact. 

Suppose a person, marked d, were standing on the spot c, he 

would see the 
whole of the ship 
m; by the time it 
reached the spot 
a, he would see 
only the masts and 
rigging; when it 
reached the point 
k, he would discern only the tops of the masts; and before 
it had arrived at the point a, he would lose sight of it altogether. 
If the earth were not round, the vessel, and all its appendages, 
would be visible at once, though its size were decreasing, and 
thus it would continue till it vanished in the distance like a small 
speck. This fact has also been proved by the voyages of celebrated 
navigators, who have made the circuit of the world. Thus, if a ship 
were to start from a given point in England, and persevere in an 
eastern, or western course, allowing for its deviations to avoid im- 
pediments, it would at last arrive at the exact point of its departure. 
The nations of remote antiquity held the idea that the earth was 
an immense plain, supported by huge pillars, though what the pillars 
rested on, they could not conceive. In forming this opinion they 
were guided simply by what their eyes beheld ; but the important 
facts discovered by modern science prove that they were mistaken. 

Reflections. — From the palpable mistakes into which the ancients fell, 
notwithstanding their great wisdom, we should learn that it is not 
always safe to judge from mere appearances, or to draw hasty conclu- 
sions. Effects and causes must not be confounded. Our enquiries, 
especially when directed towards the works of the great Creator, should 
he conducted with caution, with patience, and with meekness of spirit. 
To those who study this subject with contrary dispositions, may be ap- 
plied the reproof addressed to Job : — " Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? Or whereupon are the foundations 
thereof fastened ?" 

Questions to BB answbrbd.— What is Geography? What is the difference 
between physical and political Geography ? Is the study of Geography import- 
ant ? Is it difficult? Is it interesting? Where may be obtained the most certain 
information as to the origin of the earth ? What is its age ? What is its appa- 
rent form ? Its real form ? How may it be prored that the earth is round ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MOTION OP THE EARTH AND THE ZONES. 

The Earth is constantly in motion. It is one of a number of 
globes, or planets, which move round the sun at different 
distances, and in different periods. The Earth revolves round the 
sun in 365 days and 6 hours ; and its progress in this revolution, and 
its various positions in relation to the sun, occasion the variety of the 
seasons, and the difference in the respective lengths of the day and 
night. Besides this motion, it performs a complete revolution on 
its own axis in twenty-four hours. During this rotation of the 
earth from west to east, part of it is towards the sun, and part is 
turned from it; and this causes day and night. 

To convey a correct idea of the situation of places on the earth's 
surface, it is artificially divided into four parts, East, West, North, 
and South ; and all globes, maps, or diagrams, are so constructed, that 
the North is situated at the top, and the South opposite ; the East 
on the right hand, and the West on the left. These are pointed out 
in the annexed cut by the letters, N, S, E, W. 

That the relative position of various places may be ascertained, cer- 
tain lines are supposed to be drawn round the earth, as in the subjoined 
figure. The line drawn across the centre, is called the Equator. 
It divides the earth into the northern and southern hemispheres, 
and is also sometimes called the equinoctial line. The space 
between the equator and the first line on the north, is called 



the torrid zone, 
but the line itself 
is called the tropic 
of Cancer. The 
space between the 
equator and the 
first line on the 
south, is also the ^ 
torrid zone, but 
the line is the tro- 
pic of Capricorn. 
Within the tro- 
pics is the track 
formed by the 



N 




earth's revolut : on 
round the sun, in- 
dicated by the ob- 
lique line in the 
annexed globe. 
For though the 
earth really moves 
E round the sun, it 
appears as if the 
sun moved round 
the earth; and its 
imaginary path, 
which is therefore 
named the eclip- 



tic, touches one of these circles, or tropics, alternately, and then returns 
to the other. To the north of Cancer is another circle, called the 
Arctic, at the same distance from the north pole as Cancer is from 
the equator ; and south of Capricorn, is the Antarctic circle, in a 
similar position to the south pole. 

The space between the tropics is called the Torrid Zone, because 
the sun at one time or other in the course of the year is perpen- 
dicular over it, and greatly torrifies or heats it. The space between 
the tropic of Cancer and the Arctic circle is called the North Tem- 
perate Zone, and that between the tropic of Capricorn and the 
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Antarctic circle, the South Temperate Zone, from their enjoying a 
moderate degree of heat. The two circular spaces bounded by the 
two polar circles, are named the Frigid Zones, because, as the sun 
shines but little upon them during a great part of the year, the cold 
in those regions is intense. 

The following are the dimensions of the earth: — The circumfer- 
ence 25,000 miles. — The equatorial diameter, 7,928 miles. — The 
polar diameter, 7,898 miles. — The superficies, 198,944,206 miles. 

Reflections. — It is impossible to reflect on the magnitude of the earth, 
and on the ease with which it performs its various revolutions, without 
being convinced of the wisdom and power of its great Creator. What 
but infinite wisdom and power could cause a globe, which contains on 
its surface nearly two millions of square miles, to move round the sun 
at the amazing rate of fifty-eight thousand miles an hour, and that year 
after year, and century after century, without the least error or 
confusion. Yet the earth on which we dwell is but a speck in the vast 
universe. But the goodness of God is equal to His greatness; and 
happy those whose trust is in Him, who made the heavens and the earth. 

Questions to bi an a wb rid.— What is the earth ? Does it move ? What is 
the period of the earth's revolution round the sun, and how are the seasons 
caused ? For what purpose are certain lines supposed to be drawn round the 
globe? What are the poles? The Tropics ? What is the ecliptic ? What are 
the names of the sones ? and why are they so named ? What are the earth's 
dimensions ? 

CHAPTER III. 



LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE. 

The earth may be represented by an artificial globe. To determine 
the part of the globe in which any country is situate, lines are drawn 

round it, from the equa- 
tor, on each side, to the 
poles, at regular intervals, 
and others, crossing these, 
and meeting at the poles, 
as in the annexed plan; 
the first are used to indi- 
cate the latitude, or dis- 
tance from the equator to 
either of the poles; the 
second show the longi- 
tude, or distance from 
any particular spot to the 
east or west. The dis- 
tance from the equator to 
the poles is measured by 
degrees, the spaces be- 
tween each of the lines be- 
ing ten degrees ; and the whole distance from the equator to either 
the north or south pole is 90 degrees. A geographical degree is 69 
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English statute miles. On the artificial globe the circle supposed to 
surround the earth is divided into 360 degrees. The parallel circles 
are called parallels of latitude. 

The latitude of a place, therefore, is its distance from the equator 
towards either pole; or its distance north or south from the equator ; 
and the longitude is the distance east or west, from any particular 
spot, which is called the meridian. 

Each nation generally adopts its own capital as the place for 
its meridian. In this country, Greenwich is our first meridian, 
and all places in our maps are east or west of it. The meridian is 
also used as a means of ascertaining the time;" for at any place 
which is one degree east of Greenwich, the sun a'ppears four minutes 
earlier; if on the west, four minutes later; and by thus multiply- 
ing the degrees of longitude, we can tell the hour of the day at any 
other spot. 

By these artificial divisions, and by the aid of the loadstone, per- 
sons traversing the ocean, or the desert regions of the earth, can at 
all times ascertain their exact situation. At one time the stars 
were their only guide by night ; but these were of no service when 
the sky happened to be obscured by stormy clouds, which rendered 
their path uncertain, and often placed them in imminent peril. 
The facilities of voyagers and travellers have been increased in an 
important degree, by the discovery, and application, of the load- 
stone, which is a kind of rough stone, having a peculiar attrac- 
tion for iron. Thus, when it is placed near some iron filings, it 
instantly draws them, and they adhere to it. A piece of iron that 
has been rubbed against it, will also attract in the same manner ; 
and if a straight piece be suspended by the middle, on a just balance, 
the two ends will point north and south. On this principle is con- 
structed the mariner's compass ; by reference to which a ship at sea 
can pursue a straight course throughout the darkest night. The 
poles being thus indicated, the use of the measurement of latitude 
and longitude becomes apparent. 

Reflections. — The discovery of the directive property in the loadstone 
was the result of what is called accident; but .it affords a striking proof 
both of the goodness of God, and the skill of man ; — the goodness of 
God in endowing a mineral body with a property so valuable, and 
directing man to the discovery of that property ; — and the skill of man 
in so improving the discovery as to apply it to the important purpose 
of guiding a vessel through a dangerous sea, even in the darkest night. 
But though such signal benefits have resulted from this discovery, the 
wisest philpsopher, with all his skill and study, cannot ascertain the 
came of these astonishing effects : plainly teaching us that human capa- 
cities are limited, and that we should pursue our enquiries, and rejoice 
in our attainments, with humility. 

Questions to bi answbrbd.^-How may the earth be represented ? What is 
meant by the latitude ? What is the distance from the equator to either of the 
poles 7 What is the length of a degree 1 Into how many degrees is the globe 
divided? What is the longitude T Where is the English meridian ? What is the 
loadstone ? What benefits result from its discovery ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 

The earth's surface consists of land and water. The opposite 
page contains a plan wherein the various parts of land and water are 
accurately traced, according to the following description. The 
names of the parts by which the land is known, are — a continent, 
island, peninsula, isthmus, promontory, cape, coast, and mountain. 

A continent is a large portion of land containing several coun- 
tries or kingdoms, without any entire separation of its parts by 
water. There are four continents, named Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America ; besides numerous islands, a few of which are nearly 
as large as continents, as New Holland. 

An island is a smaller part of land, surrounded by water. 
A peninsula is a tract of land surrounded by water, except a 
narrow neck, by which it joins the neighbouring continent; and 
the neck of land which so joins it is called an isthmus. 

A promontory is a hill or point of land stretching itself into the 
sea, the end of which is called a cape. 

A coast, or share, is that part of a country which borders on the 
sea. 

The face of the land is irregular, being divided into mountains, 
valleys, and plains; some of which are covered with trees, and 
other species of vegetation, and others are bare and desolate. Near 
the poles, where water is abundant, ice and snow prevail throughout 
the year, and the frost completely hinders vegetation. Within the 
tropics, close under the sun, great heat prevails ; and where there is 
water, the vegetation is most exuberant, so much so in some places, 
as to become rank and noxious ; but where the land is level to a 
great extent, it consists of arid sand, on which nothing can grow : 
such tracts are named deserts. Within the tropics, ferocious beasts 
and venomous reptiles are extremely numerous. 

The parts of the water are oceans, seas, lakes, straits, gulfs, bays, 
creeks, rivers, &c. 

An ocean is a vast collection of water, without any entire separa- 
tion of its parts by land, the globe being completely encircled by 
water, of which two- thirds of its surface consist. 

A sea is a smaller collection of water, which joins the ocean, but 
is nearly confined by land. 

A lake is a large collection of water surrounded by land. 
A strait is a narrow part of the sea confined between shores, 
forming a passage out of one sea into another. 

A gulf is a part of the sea running up into the land, and surrounded 
by it, except at the passage by which it joins the sea or ocean. If a 
gulf be very large, it is called an inland sea ; when it does not reach 
far into the land, it is called a bay. 

A river is a long narrow stream of water running from hilly tracts 
of land in the interior of the country, into the sea or ocean. A brook 
is a small stream flowing into a river. 

The inhabitants of the water are more various and numerous 
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than those of the land, and many of them are equal in size, in 
fierceness, and rapacity, with the most bulky and fearful of those 
that range the forests and deserts within the tropics. The whale, 
indeed, is often found much larger than any land animal with which 
we are acquainted ; but it is not dangerous in proportion to its size. 
The shark, the sword-fish, and the crocodile, are as powerful and 
cruel as the tiger, the hycena, and the tropical serpents. The fish 
of fresh water streams also live by preying on each other. In tine 
weather, the surface of the ocean is sometimes beautifully tranquil 
and smooth ; though, from its vast extent, and the influence of the 
tides, a slight undulating motion is always perceptible ; but when 
violent winds sweep over it, the water is agitated in a manner 
frightful to behold. Huge waves are formed, rising like lofty hills, 
having deep valleys between them ; and these keep rising and fall- 
ing, ever changing places, and chasing each other, scattering clouds 
of foam, with a fury that nothing can withstand. 

The natural surface of a country is frequently much altered by the 
operations of man ; towns and villages are built, and roads are con- 
structed for the inhabitants to communicate with each other; 
the effect they have on the aspect of the land is also delineated in 
the foregoing plan. 

Questions to bb answered.— Of what does the earth's surface conaaat? 
What is a continent ? How many continents are there ? and what are their 
names ? An island ? A peninsula ? A promontory ? A cape ? A coast, 
or shore? How does the face of the land appear? How divided? and 
how covered ? What is the state of vegetation near the poles ? and within the 
tropics ? Where are wild beasts and reptiles most numerous ? What is an ocean ? 
A sea ? A lake ? A strait ? A gulf ? A river ? and a broofc ? Describe the 
inhabitants of the water ? . • 



CHAPTER V. 



The Waters of the earth are divided into oceans; namely 
—the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian, the Arctic, and the 
Antarctic. 

The Atlantic ocean is bounded on the east by Europe and 
Africa, and on the west by America; it has two divisions, the 
southern and the northern. Its length is above 8,000 miles, its 
breadth varies from 3,000 to 5,000 miles. The most extensive por- 
tion of the commerce of the world is carried on upon its surface, 
and more ships pass over this ocean than any other. 

The pacific ocean, — so called because it is seldom disturbed by 
storms,— is bounded on the east by the continent of America, which, 
in two divisions, stretches from the north pole to the antarctic circle ; 
and on the west by the Yellow sea, and the inland sea of Japan. 
Scattered throughout this vast expanse, are a multitude of islands, 
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many of which are formed by the secretions of a species of 
insect, and are called coral islands. This ocean is in length, from 
east to west, 11,000 miles ; and in breadth 8,000 miles. 

The Indian ocean is bounded by the south-east coast of Africa, 
and the south of Asia ; on the east by the Indian islands and New 
Holland and New Zealand. Its length is about 4,500 miles, and its 
breadth is very nearly the same. 

The Northern, or arctic ocean, surrounds the North Pole. 

The Southern, or antarctic ocean, surrounds the South Pole. 

The depth of these oceans varies considerably, the bottom being 
irregular, like the face of the land. In some parts their beds are 
formed by vast cavities; some are level to a great extent; and in 
others, mountains rise nearly to the water's surface, and the sum- 
mits, appearing as rugged rocks, are dangerous to navigation. 

Among the smaller bodies of water, called Seas, is the mediter- 
ranean : it is the most extensive inland sea, and is the one so often 
spoken of in the Bible, the countries referred to in that volume 
bounding it on the east. It has Europe on the north, Africa on the 
south, and is joined to the Atlantic ocean westward by the straits 
of Gibraltar. The Black Sea, on the north-east, is joined to it by 
a narrow channel, called the Dardanelles. 

There are other mediterranean, or inland seas. The Baltic Sea, 
in the north of Europe. The Red Sea, which separates Asia from 
Africa, and is remarkable for the great miracles there wrought by 
the Almighty, when it was made the means of the deliverance of 
His ancient people, the Jews, from a long and grievous captivity, 
and the destruction of the chief portion of their cruel oppressors, 
the Egyptians. The Persian Sea, or Gulf, as it is most commonly 
called. The Chinese Sea, bounded on the west by China, and 
on the east by the Japan and Philippine islands. Hudson's Bay, in 
North America, verging on the Arctic circle ; and others of less note. 

The Caspian Sea, so called because its water is salt, and yet has 
no visible connexion with the ocean, is in Asia. Several large 
rivers flow into it, yet it never rises beyond a certain height, the 
superabundant water being all taken off by the evaporation caused 
by the sun. It is conjectured that caspians were formed by some 
of the waters of the Deluge being left in vast hollow places, 
when the higher parts became dry. The Dead Sea, another Cas- 
pian, contiguous to the site of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
though but of small extent, is remarkable for producing bitumen or 
pitch ; from which circumstance it is called the Lake Asphaltites. 
Indeed, both the Caspian and the Dead sea, are, properly, large lakes, 
and derive the salt and other substances which are found in them 
from the ground which forms their bed. 

The water of seas and oceans has a brackish, or salt taste. It is 
supposed that this taste is imparted by various substances carried 
into them by the rivers. This renders their waters unplea- 
sant to the taste, and unfit for many of the purposes for which 
water is employed, but it also assists very materially to preserve 
them from putrefaction. 

b 2 
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Reflections. — Though the Ocean when wrought into tempest is a fear- 
ful and destructive object, yet its grandeur and beauty, and the numer- 
ous advantages we derive from it, render it an object that ought ever 
to be contemplated with astonishment and gratitude. It is the grand 
reservoir from whence the earth is supplied with moisture and fertility, 
and made to furnish millions with daily food and support It is the 
highway by which we can visit the distant nations of the earth, hold 
intercourse with the inhabitants, become acquainted with their manners, 
and share the productions of their soil. The greatness of God is 
strikingly displayed in the sea, and its wonderful inhabitants : His 
wisdom is seen in the connexion which seas have with each other, and 
in their continual motion ; and His goodness is most apparent in caus- 
ing the sea, and all that is connected with it, to be subservient to the 
use and comfort of man. 

Questions to bb answered.— Into how many oceans is the water divided ? 
and what are their names ? What are the boundaries of the Atlantic ocean ? Of 
the Indian? Of the Pacific? Where are the Arctic and Antarctic oceans situate ? 
What shape is the bottom of the ocean ? What are the boundaries of the ancient 
Mediterranean sea ? What are the names of the other principal seas ? What is the 
supposed origin of the Caspian seas ? What remarkable circumstances are con- 
nected with the Dead sea ? How is the saltness of the water of seas and oceans 
accounted for ? 

CHAPTER VI. 

OP MOUNTAINS, AND THE GENERAL SURFACE OF THE LAND. 

A mountain is land which rises much above the ordinary level 
of the earth. Inferior elevations are termed hills and hillocks. 
Narrow spaces between mountains are called defiles, or passes. 
Low or hollow ground between hills or mountains, is a vale, or 
valley. There are some large tracts of land greatly elevated above 
the level of the sea, which present, not a mountainous, but a level 
surface ; such elevated plains are termed table land. 

Mountains may be classed with the most astonishing objects by 
which the surface of the globe is marked. The substances of which 
they are composed are various. Some are of granite, a very hard 
sort of stone, with which roads are paved, and bridges built. Some 
mountains are of a softer, or calcareous stone, which is of the nature 
chiefly of lime. Others consist of loose substances, such as pebbles, 
sand, and mould. The summits of the highest mountains are more 
than 28,000 feet above the level of the sea ; and at that altitude, 
the air being intensely cold, it is not possible for any thing, either 
animal or vegetable, to live; and the summits are perpetually covered 
with snow and ice. On the sides of the mountains, vast sheets of ice 
sometimes form, and piles of snow accumulate, which increase till, 
by the force of their own weight, they give way, and fall into the 
valleys beneath, overwhelming, perhaps, whole villages, with their 
inhabitants, and carrying destruction to every object within their 
reach. Such sheets of ice are called glaciers, and the falling of 
the snow an avalanche. 
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The accompanying plan will shew 
the height of the principal mountains 
in the world. They do not itand to- 
gether, as in the picture, many thou- 
sands of miles intervening between 
some of them ; but they are bo placed 
to represent them in co-mparisan one 
with another. The lowest object here 
represented, is the great pyramid of 
Egypt, (marked 1,) which is 475 feet 
high. A house of three stories is 
about 30 feet high, so that it would 
require fifteen such houses to be piled 
one on the other to equal iti height 
this pyramid, which, let it be re- 
membered, is an immense pile of bricks 
reared by human hands. The monu- 
ment of London is only 202 feet high, 
and St. Paul's Cathedral 404 feet. 
From this comparison 
some faint idea may be 
formed of the highest 
mountain here men- 
tioned, namely, the j 
Himalaya, in Asia, j 
(marked 15,) which is j 
28,000 feet above the j 
level of the sea ; that is, 
nearly seventy times ' 
higher than the top 1 
of St. Paul's. The j 
figures on them indi- 
cate their names, thus : 
— (l).The great py- 
ramid of Egypt, on 
the plains of Ghiza, 
475 ft.— (2) The rock 
of Gibraltar, in Andalusia, Spain, 1430 ft.— (3) The Cheviot Hills 
on the borders of England and Scotland, 2658 ft.— (4) Ben Nevis, 
in Scotland, 4380 ft.— (5) Vesuvius, in Italy, 3978 ft.— (6) Mount 
Hecla, in Iceland, a volcanic mountain, 4690 ft. — (7) The Appe 
nines, in Italy, 6971 ft.— (8) Mount Etna, in Sicily, 10963 ft.— 
(9) The Peak, in the island of Teneriffe, 12180 ft.— (10) Atlas, in 
Africa, 11980 ft.— (11) Mount Blanc, Switzerland, 15668 ft.— 
(12) Cotopaxi, South America, 18867 ft.— (13) Chimborazo, 
Quito, South America, 21424 ft— (14) Andes, South America, 
25060 ft.— (15) Himalaya, Asia, 28000 ft. 

The height of these mountains is computed from the level of the sea. 
Reflections. — Mountains are grand and striking objects. As the tra- 
veller gazes upon those whose summits are lost in the clouds, his 
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feelings are often indescribable. And they are useful as well as grand. 
From their tops flow those springs which, when united, become lakes 
and rivers, and those streams by which the valleys are watered and 
made fruitful. Their clefts afford shelter to many useful animals. On 
their sides grow valuable trees, plants, and herbs. Within their bosoms 
are numerous metals and minerals. They are firm bulwarks against 
the ravages of the sea, the inundations of floods, and the fury of fierce, 
destructive winds. The goodness as well as the power of God is dis- 
played in their formation, and let no one. suppose that it would be 
advantageous to our globe to have its surface free from these irregu- 
larities. 

Questions to bi ak swims.— What is a mountain 7 A hill, or hillock 1 A 
defile 1 A valley ? What is table land ? Of what substances are mountains 
composed ? What is the greatest height of mountains ? And why are the sum- 
mits of some barren ? What is a glacier ? An avalanche ? How are they 
formed? And what are their effects when they nil f Of what use are moun- 
tains ? Name the mountains exhibited on the engraved plan, and say where 
they are situate. 

CHAPTER VII. 

VOLCANOES, OB BUB NINO MOUNTAINS. 

A Volcano is a mountain in a state of internal burning The sub- 
stances of which it is formed generate heat ; as sulphur and lime 
will do, when mingled with certain chemical preparations. This 
inward fire finds a vent at the top, issues with loud explosions and 
clouds of smoke, and scatters showers of ashes, red-hot stones, and 
liquid fire, called lava, that frequently overwhelm and destroy 
villages and towns situate at a considerable distance. Such moun- 
tains are indicated in the preceding plan by a column of smoke. 

The picture here given represents an irruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, situate near the sea-shore, at a short distance from the City 
and Bay of Naples, in Italy. Its irruptions have at various times 
caused great devastation in the surrounding country. As it still 
occasionally emits fire, it is called an active volcano, to distinguish 
it from others which are either exhausted, or in a state of rest. 

The earliest irruption of Vesuvius of which we have any record, was 
in the reign of the Roman Emperor Titus. As several irruptions had 
previously occurred, it was supposed that the volcano had burnt 
itself out, and the inhabitants of the adjacent plains imagined them- 
selves perfectly secure. Suddenly, however, vast masses of fire, 
ashes, and lava, were poured forth. The clouds of smoke were so 
dense as to produce darkness, and the inhabitants were in the 
greatest confusion and alarm. Some few made their escape, but the 
dreadful showers still continuing, the three towns, Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum, and Stabea, with nearly the whole population, were soon 
buried to the depth of 70 feet; and not the smallest vestige of 
their existence was left visible. Seventeen hundred years after this 
fatal calamity, the towns were suddenly discovered by the accidental 
circumstance of digging a well; when, among the earth that was 
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excavated, some portion of the roof of a house was seen. The 

King of Naples immediately gave 
orders that the rubbish about the 
whole of the spot should be cleared 
away. An active search took place, 
in consequence of which a great 
variety of household utensils, and 
other articles in use at the period of 
the destructive event, were collected 
together ; which are now to be seen 
in the museums of England, and 
Naples, and other countries. 

There are other discharges for 
which some volcanoes are remark- 
able, namely, large quantities of water 
and mud. In the year 1630 Portici 
and Torre del Greco were destroyed 
by a torrent of boiling water, mixed 
with lava. It is supposed that the 
water, sinking into the mountains, 
is, by the powerful action going on 
within, thrown out again with great 
violence. More wonderful yet is the 
fact, that in the water thus thrown 
out there are large quantities of 
fish, which frequently endanger the 
health of the people of the surround- 
ing country, by putrifying in the open air. It is conjectured that 
the fish came in through some subterranean passage from the sea, 
on the shores of which volcanoes are mostly situate. These mud 
volcanoes, as they are called, are productive of as much danger as 
the others, the water thrown up frequently causing frightful 
inundations. The new earth, thus ejected from the very bowels 
of the globe by the action of subterranean fires, repairs the exhausted 
surface, and admits of the highest degree of cultivation. This is the 
case in all those spots which nave been volcanized. 

Volcanoes are confined to certain districts, known by the name 
of volcanic regions? or bands. The principal are those extending 
from the Caspian Sea to the Azores ; from the Aleutian Isles to the 
Moluccas ; and the volcanic region of the Andes. To these may be 
added, though of inferior importance, the African and Icelandic 
regions. 

Questions to bb answk&kd.— What is a volcano? What causes an irruption? 
What is its effect ? Where is Mount Vesuvius ? When was its first, recorded 
irruption ? What towns were then destroyed ? When and how were those 
towns discovered afterwards ? What were found in exploring the towns ? Do 
irruptions of any other kind ever take place ? How is it that fish are sometimes 
thrown up in irruptions ? Does any good result from these discharges of mud ? 
What are those districts called in which volcanic irruptions are the most frequent? 
Which are the principal volcanic regions 1 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

Earthquakes are closely connected with volcanoes, and their 
effect is to rend the earth, and break up those parts that were solid 
and compact. They affect all parts of the globe, both land and water. 
Under their influence the earth trembles, and is agitated like the 
water of the sea. Their effect is often to make a chasm in the 
earth, which closes again in a moment, swallowing up whatever 
may be on the surface. At other times the solid earth sinks to a 
great depth, water rushing into the space left, and forming a per- 
manent lake. Parts of mountains have also been precipitated into 
the plains; beds of rivers have been upraised; lands that were one 
day above water, have been covered with it; while other places over 
which the waters once flowed have become high dry land. Such 
are the terrible results of earthquakes. 

The most fearful earthquake on record took place in the year 
1750, at Lisbon, the capital of Portugal. The first violent shock 
lasted about a minute. Persons on the river in boats, felt as if they 
had grounded; and they saw the houses and churches fall on both 
sides of the river. In this destruction were included the king's 
palace, the opera house, and a fourth of the dwelling houses ; while 
it also buried and killed about thirty thousand of the inhabitants. 
This earthquake was felt at the distance of many miles at sea, and 
it caused a sensation to the crews of ships as though they had 
struck on a rock. The time it lasted was six minutes, and it was 
felt throughout nearly the whole of Europe, as far as the West 
Indies, and even as far as Lake Ontario in America. 

As to the cause of earthquakes, there are various opinions ; but 
the most reasonable is, that certain airs, or gases, generated within 
cavities in the earth, become expanded, and so force a passage 
through the surface, like an explosion of gunpowder in the blasting 
of rocks. 

It is probable that volcanoes and earthquakes have their 
origin from very similar causes, and that the actions of volcanoes 
prevents many calamitous earthquakes, by giving a vent to 
a great portion of inflammable gas, by which the earth would 
otherwise be convulsed, and broken up,— just as the safety 
valves of a steam-engine boiler carry off the superabundant 
steam, and prevent a destructive explosion. This seems to be con- 
firmed by the fact, that earthquakes have been most frequent in 
volcanic regions; such as Peru, or the western coast of South 
America, where the most fearful destruction has been effected by 
them. 

Qcistioms to bb AN8TORID.— What are the general effects of earthquakes ? 
When was there an earthquake at Lisbon, and what were its effects ? What is 
the probable cause of earthquakes Y In what manner are volcanoes supposed to 
prevent earthquakes ? Where are earthquakes most frequent 2 
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Reflections. — Terrible as Volcanoes and Earthquakes appear, and 
great as is the destruction they occasion to life and property, they, no 
doubt, contribute to the general advantage of mankind. They occasion 
confusion, alarm, and ruin ; but they 6ccur at intervals ; and they 
are confined, chiefly, to regions not the most densely populated. It 
is highly probable that by these outbreaks the lives of many thousands 
are preserved, and the productions of the earth continued to their use. 
Thus, that which appears terrible in one portion of the globe, may be 
necessary for the due order and preservation of the whole. All the 
elements of Nature are under the control of Him who is wise and 
gracious ; and happy those who can say, with the Royal Psalmist, — 
" God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble ; there- 
fore will not we fear, though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea." 

CHAPTER IX. 

BIVERS. 

Rivers may be generally traced to a small rill in some mountain or 
other elevated region. The rains occasioned by the condensation 
of the clouds around the mountain summits, are deposited in holes, or 
crevices, till their weight forces a passage, from which the water 
gushes forth, sometimes in a senile rippling stream, at others 
in a large gushing body, according to the supplies which it has 
received. These bodies are very considerably augmented by the 
meltings of the accumulations of snow and ice, which are met with 
on the declivities or slopes of the upper mountain valleys. 

The form and appearance of rivers vary considerably, according 
to the nature of the ground over which they pass; in one place they 
appear as narrow, crooked streams, in others as broad sheets of 
water. Thus they pursue their course, fertilizing and adorning the 
country through which they pass, till at length, with very few 
exceptions, they discharge themselves into the sea. 

In tropical regions, where the sun acts with great force, rivers 
are often nearly dried up ; and were it not for the rains which at 
regular periods fall in considerable quantities, many countries 
situated in those regions would be quite barren. At the appointed 
period, the rivers overflow their boundaries, carrying with them 
large portions of mud, which being deposited upon the land, render 
it amazingly fruitful. These occasional risings of the water vary 
in different places, from twelve to fifty feet. 

The beds, or channels of rivers, differ according to the circum- 
stances of their formation. In most cases, they have been formed 
by earthquakes, volcanic irruptions, and those other revolutions 
which, at various periods, have altered the face of the earth.; or by 
the natural action of the water itself. To some violent revo- 
lution must be ascribed the examples of rocks and beds of com- 
pact earth which have been penetrated by rivers, whose force is but 
inconsiderable. Where the soil is loose and soft, the waters them- 
selves, by their constant, though gentle, pressure, would naturally 
form their own channels. As rivers proceed from their source to 
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their termination, their channels are usually increased in breadth, 
except when they flow through narrow passes between rocks or 
mountains ; in such cases the velocity of the current is increased in 
proportion to the compression occasioned at its sides. Where such 
obstacles stretch across a valley, so as to leave no immediate outlet, 
lakes and cataracts are formed. The rapidity with which a river 
flows depends upon the quantity of its water, the breadth of its 
channel, and the declivity of its bed. 

The courses of rivers vary in length from a few miles to some 
hundreds, or even thousands of miles. The annexed sketch is 
designed to shew the comparative length of the most celebrated 
rivers. In addition to that of the Thames, one river is selected from 




each quarter of the globe. Now, the Thames is about 215 miles 
long ; and by observing the space which that occupies, an idea 
may be formed of the length of the Ganges, — which is about 
1850 miles long; or of the vast Mississippi, — which is about 3760 
miles long ; or of the length of any other of those rivers the names 
of which here follow. 

RIVERS OF EUROPE. 

JYame. Country, Rise. . Discharge. Mia. 

Ebro Spain ..- Mounts, of Astuiias Mediterranean 400 

Douro Spain and Portugal. Mountains of Soria Atlantic 400 

Po North Italy Mount Viso Gulf of Venice 430 

Seine France Cjte d'OrMountns. British Channel 450 

Rhone France Mont Furca Mediterranean 510 

&»™ France Mont Gerbier BayofBiscay.. 520 

Tagus Spain and Portugal. Sierra Molina ....Atlantic 580 

Oder Prussia Carpathian Mounts. Baltic 500 

Vistula Poland Carpathian Mounts. Baltic 650 

D*te*er Russia Carpathian Mounts. Black Sea .... 700 

mbe Germany Sudetic, or Giants' North Sea, near 770 

Mountains Cuxhaven, 

Rhine Germany Mont St. Gothatd.. North Sea .... 810 

Don Russia Toula SeaofAxtf .. 980 

Dwina. or Duna.... Russia Heights of Vologda White Sea .... 1000 

Dnie P er R^ia Heights ofSmolensk Black Sea ....1390 

Danube Germany Black Forest,Baden Black Sea .... 1833 
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RIVERS OF ASIA* 
Name. Country. Xhe. Discharge. Miles. 

Kistna, or Krishna Decern Ghauts Mouutains . Bay of Bengal 060 

Oodavery Hindoostan Ghauts Mountains . Bay of Bengal 600 

Tigris Asiatic Turkey.. . . Mounts, of Armenia Euphrates .... 800 

Indus CaubulandMoultan Himalay Mountains Bay of Orman. 1700 

Euphrates Asiatic Turkey. . . . Mounts, of Armenia Persian Gulf . . 1840 

Amur, or SagkaUen Mongolia KhanOlaMountains Sea of Okotsk . 1850 

Ganges Hindoostan. ........ Himalay Mountains Bay of Bengal . 1850 

Lena Siberia Heights of Irkoutsk Arctic Ocean.. 8080 

Volga (sometimes Russia ...Heights of Valdai, Caspian Sea .. 8190 

reckoned * among or Ostachkoy 

European rivers.) 

Burrampooter Tibet Himalay Mountains Bay of Bengal . 8800 

Obi and Irtisch.... Siberia Altai Mountains .. Arctic Ocean.. 8890 

Hoang-ho China Desert of Cobi .... Yellow Sea.... 8040 

Yang-tse China Desert of Cobi .... Yellow Sea.... 3890 

JSnesei, orYenesei Siberia... Altai Mountains .. Arctic Ocean . . 3580 

RIVERS OF AFRICA. 

Orange Namaqualand Batjouanas Country Atlantic 1090 

Zaire, or Congou . . Congo Lake Aquilunda Atlantic 1800 

(supposed) 

Gambia Senegambla Hts. of Foota Jallon Atlantic 1300 

Senegal Senegambla Hts. of Foota Jallon Atlantic 1480 

Niger Nigritia Mountains of Loma Gulf of Guinea 1MX) 

Nile Egypt 8s Abyssinia 1. Donga Mountains Mediterranean 3840 

8.Sacala,inAbyssinia 

R1YERS OF AMERICA. 
Susquehana. United States...... New York Chesapeak Bay 600 

8t Lawrence Canada State of Ohio GulfofBtLaw- 1180 

rence 

Ohio United States Alleghany Mounts. Mississippi*!*. 1188 

Bravo del Norte. *„ Mexico Sierra Verde Gulf of Mexico 1400 

Oronoco Colombia Maquilada Mounts. Atlantic .. .... 1600 

M'Ken*ie Indian Territory . . Rocky Mountains. . Arctic 8ea .... 1630 

La Plata and Larana La Plata and Brasil Heights of Itambe . Atlantic ...•*. 8400 

Marauon orAmaxon Brasil Heights of Cicacica Atlantic 3350 

Mississippi andMis- United States Rocky Mountains. . Gulf of Mexico 3760 

souri 

Questions to bi answirsd.— Where are the sources of riven ? Whence do 
rivers receive their supply of water ? By what means are lands fertilised within 
the tropics ? How are the beds of rivers formed ? State the comparative length 
of a few rivers ? Which is the shortest named ? Which is the longest ? 

CHAPTER X. 

CATARACTS AND WATER-FALLS. 

When the sources of rivers lie among mountains, they are subject 
to sudden descents, which give rise to rapids, cascades, and cataracts. 
Rapids are occasioned by such a slope of the bed of the river as 
causes the water to rush down in that particular part with great 
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force and swiftness. Cascades and Cataracts occur when the level 
on which the water runs terminates suddenly by a very steep 
descent, as a ledge or mass of rock. Over this edge the water is 
precipitated, almost perpendicularly, with an impetuosity and 
grandeur not easily described. When these falls appear in a more 
gentle character, they are called cascades. 

The most magnificent cataract in the world is that of Niagara, 
in North America. A section of the fall is here represented, which 
may convey some faint idea of the sublimity 
of the wholt scene. This cataract is formed 
by the large and rapid river called St. Law- 
rence, between two large lakes, named Erie 
and Ontario, through which it brings the 
water of many other lakes of great extent ; 
bo that the volume of water is -amazingly 
large. The cataract consists of two falls, 
caused by a huge mass of rock, which stands 
in the way of the current. The larger fall is 
on the north-east side, and is called the horse- 
shoe fall, because it descends 
in a form somewhat like 
that of a crescent, or horse- 
shoe. This is nearly 600 
yards wide, and the water 
rushes from the height of 
160 feet perpendicular. 
The other fall is from the 
same height, and its width 
is 200 yards. The loud, 
solemn, and resounding 
roar of this cataract is truly 
awful. The great com- 
motion of the waters in 
the abyss into which they 
fall is concealed by thick 
clouds of mist, which, on as- 
cending to a certain height, 
are borne away by the 
winds, and fall in an al- 
most ceaseless shower. 
For a considerable distance 
down the river, the white 
foam is seen floating in 
large beds. The roar is 
neard, and the clouds of 
vapour are seen, at the 
distance of nearly forty 
miles. 
The river Nile, during its course, has many falls, of more or 
less extent ; but that which is known as the Cataract of the Nile 
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occurs at a village called Atalanta. At this place the Nile runs 
with great force in a deep trough between two rocks; and when it 
is swelled with rain it falls over the descent in a sheet of water 
about half a mile in breadth, to the depth of forty feet, with a very 
loud noise. 

Another wonderful cataract, which, but for its consisting of a 
less volume of water, might vie with Niagara, is that of the river 
Shirawati, in the Indian province of Canara. It is thus described 
by Dr. Christie. — " A few steps, over huge blocks of granite, 
bring you to the brink of a fearful chasm, rocky, bare, and black, 
down into which you look, to the depth of a thousand feet. The 
bed of the river is one-fourth of a mile broad, in a direct line ; but 
the edge of the fall over which the waters rush is very broadly 
rounded, with a sweep of about half a mile. The body of water 
rushes at first for about three hundred feet over a slope in a sheet of 
white foam, and falls to the depth of eight hundred and fifty feet,— 
more than twice the height of St. Paul's Cathedral, — into a black 
abyss, with a thundering noise. This cataract has a depth of 1150 
feet. In the rainy season, the river appears to be about thirty feet 
in depth at the fall ; in the dry season it is much lower, and is 
divided into three cascades, or falls, of varied beauty, and astonishing 
grandeur ; but the smaller are almost dissipated in vapour before 
they reach the bottom." 

There are Cascades of considerable beauty in various parts of 
Europe. One of the most beautiful in England is the fall of the 
Lees, in Durham. This river being obstructed and divided by a 
mass of rock in the centre, descends in a double fall from the top ; 
the waters, however, reunite before they reach the bottom, and the 
whole dash into the basin with surprising force and grandeur. 

Reflections. — From the contemplation of the beautiful and magnificent 
in creation, should we not be led to admire and adore the infinite 
Source of beauty and of glory ? If the traveller, as he stands gazing 
on the Shirawati or the Niagara, is almost lost in admiration at the 
stupendous grandeur of these works of the Creator, how profound should 
he his adoration of the Creator himself ! But His greatness is equalled 
by his condescension ; and we are encouraged to draw nigh unto Him 
as " our Father who is in heaven." 

Questions to bb answered.— By what are rapids occasioned ? What are cas- 
cades 1 What are cataracts 1 Describe the cataract of Niagara. That of the 
Nile. Where is the Shirawati / Describe its cataract. Are there any beautiful 
cascades in England 1 

CHAPTER XI. 

LASJES. 

A lake is an extensive inland sheet of water, formed in moun- 
tainous districts. Lakes are of two kinds ; the first receiving no 
current of water, the second receiving and discharging rivers, 
like the lakes Erie angl Ontario, mentioned in the last chapter, as 
being traversed by the river St. Lawrence. 

Some of the first class are mere pools; some have been formed by 
the sinking of the land, and some seem to be the old craters of 
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volcanoes. Others are the result of springs on a lower level in a 
kind of reservoir, which they must fill before they can find an 
outlet. In others, again, the water running down from the high 
lands, is received into deep valleys or basins, where it accumulates 
to a considerable height before it can escape. There is a lake of 
this description on Mount Rolando, in Corsica, 294 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The most extensive lakes in the world are in North America. 
Some of these, in point of extent, resemble seas ; but, from the con- 
tinual flow of fresh water through them, they preserve their clear- 
ness and sweetness. 

Lake George measures thirty miles from north to South.— Lake 
Champlcdn is eighty miles, and somewhat near fourteen miles 
broad. — Lake Ontario is 171 miles in length, and 60 in breadth. 
Its circumference is nearly 600 hundred miles. — Lake Erie extends 
300 miles from east to west, and its greatest width is about 80 
miles. — Lake Huron is next in magnitude. This lake is nearly 
1,000 miles in circumference. — Lake Michegan lies to the west of 
Huron. It is nearly 200 miles from north-east to south-east, and 40 
miles broad. ^-Zafe Superior is the most extensive lake in America; 
and this name has been given to it because of its magnitude, together 
with the circumstance of its being on much higher land than the 
other lakes. This lake receives forty rivers and streams of water. 
There are also many islands in the lake, one of which is said to 
extend a hundred miles from east to west. 

Asia contains some fresh water lakes, among which is that of 
Baikal ; but the greater number of them are salt. The most cele- 
brated of the latter is Lake Asphaltites, or the Dead Sea, which is 
more saline than the ocean. 

The most celebrated European Lakes are those of Constance and 
Geneva, in Switzerland. The Russian lakes, however, are of much 
greater extent, that of Ladoga being the largest. The lakes in 
Great Britain and Ireland are more celebrated for their beautiful 
and romantic scenery than for their extent. In England, the lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, a representation of one of which 
is here given, present many delightful attractions to tourists, who, 
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during the summer season, visit them in large parties. Loch 
Lomond, Perthshire, is the largest in Scotland. In Ireland, the 
lakes of Killarney and Lough Erne are celebrated for their pictu- 
resque beauty. 

Reflections. — Lakes and Rivers occupy a considerable space on the 
earth; and their evident utility to man, and to every living thing, 
demonstrates the wisdom of this arrangement They give a beautiful 
diversity to the general landscape. They contribute to the fruitfulness 
of the fields, and to the cleanliness, health, and comfort of human 
dwellings. They furnish a constant supply of the most wholesome 
drink for man and beast By means of rivers, the machinery of nume- 
rous manufactories is put in motion, and the merchandize of the various 
quarters of the globe is floated with ease to every part of the kingdom. 
Individuals and districts may suffer, occasionally, from inundations, but 
such visitations are rare, and the loss is, in most cases, repaired by 
the richness and fertility imparted to the land. Thus, in oceans and 
in rivers, as well as on the solid land, has Divine Providence made 
everything conduce to the comfort and advantage of the human race. 

Qurstions to be answbrkd.— What is a lake ? Describe the different kinds, 
and the manner in which they are formed. State some particulars respecting a 
lake in Corsica. Where are the most extensive lakes ? Why do those preserve 
their sweetness and clearness ? What are the dimensions of Lake George ? Of 
Ontario ? Of Erie ? Of Huron ? Of Michegan ? Why is the name Superior 
given to one of the American lakes ? What is the name of a very salt lake in 
Asia? Which are the most celebrated lakes of Europe ? Of Scotland? Of Ire- 
land ? Of England ? Which present such great attractions to tourists ? 

CHAPTER XII. 

THE WINDS. 

The globe, to the distance of about forty-five miles from its sur- 
face, is surrounded by an elastic fluid, or gas, called the atmosphere : 
this is the air we breathe. Its component parts, or gases, are of 
several kinds ; and accordingly, as there is too small a quantity of 
one, or too much of another, the air is impure. The general term 
air is commonly applied to it ; but other kinds of air, or gas, are 
produced by the decomposition of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances, which are of far less weight than the atmospheric air. 
This, when placed in comparison with other gaseous fluids, is found 
to be very dense and heavy, weighing about fifteen pounds the 
square inch ; so that the weight pressing upon any creature that 
moves through it is great. But as it is an elastic fluid, and presses 
equally, its influence is thus counteracted by itself. It is condensed 
by cold, and expanded by heat. 

The wind is air in motion. The primitive cause of this motion 
is the changing of the sun's position, in relation to the earth. When 
the sun recedes from the northern hemisphere, the cold which its 
absence occasions condenses the air, and makes it much heavier 
than before ; the immediate action of the sun on other places, ex- 
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panding the air and making it lighter, causes it to ascend from the 
earth's surface to a considerable altitude, as a lighter fluid of any 
kind will always rise above the heavier; and, as the sun still further 
recedes, the cold heavy air rushes in to supply the place of that just 
rarified and taken away ; and the current in which the air proceeds 
is wind. Thus, in our winter, when the sun goes southward, the 
wind comes, chiefly, from the north; and, in our summer, when 
the sun returns from the south, the wind comes, chiefly, from the 
south. 

There are various other circumstances which operate on the 
course of the winds, and restrain or increase their velocity ; such as 
mountains and forests, which obstruct them, and shelter large tracts 
of land from their violence ; and extensive plains and sheets of 
water, which suffer the winds to sweep over them with perfect 
freedom. 

Winds may be divided into three classes : those which blow con- 
stantly in the same direction, as between, and a few degrees be- 
yond, the tropics, are called trade winds. Those which are periodical, 
as the monsoons, blow half the year from one quarter, and the 
other half from the opposite direction, variable winds, and violent 
and dangerous storms being caused by their shifting;— to this class 
belong the land and sea breezes. Those of the third class are 
variable and uncertain, as the hurricanes of the West Indies — the 
tornadoes of the Western Coast of Africa — the sirocco of Italy — 
the simoom of Arabia;— also whirlwinds, and other phenomena, 
which are all violent and extraordinary agitations of the air, and 
prove very destructive in their progress. 

Reflections. — However delightful it may be to inhale gentle breezes, 
loaded with the fragrance of sweet flowers ; and however fearful it may 
he to behold the tempest, threatening destruction to life and property ; 
we should remember that both are under His direction " who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind." Both answer valuable and important 
purposes. The steady and regular wind urges the vessel in its course 
along the sea, and assists in ripening the precious grain upon the land. 
But storms and tempests " do His commandments, hearkening to the 
voice of His word." When the atmosphere becomes charged with 
noxious vapours, generating plague and contagion, threatening de- 
struction to man and beast, it is rendered pure and healthful by these 
violent agitations. Whether, therefore, the air is serene, or howls in 
tempest, let us repose our confidence in Him who is the Father and 
Benefactor of mankind. 

Questions to bi answerbd.— By what is the globe surrounded? What is 
the atmosphere ? By what means is produced air, or gas, different from the 
atmosphere ? Is atmospheric air heavy ? What is the weight of a square inch 
of such air ? How are animals enabled to support its weight ? By what is 
atmospheric air condensed, and by what expanded ? Describe the manner in 
which the sun occasions the winds or currents of atmospheric air ? What other 
circumstances operate on the course of the winds, and in what manner ? By what 
names are those winds called which operate under particular circumstances ? 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



CLIMATE. 

The combination of temperature and moisture which prevail in 
any particular region, forms what is generally termed climate. 
These combinations are modified according to the operation of cer- 
tain phenomena ; and the different proportions, or degrees, in which 
these operate, effect those peculiarities of climate by which one part 
of the world is distinguished from another. 

The first prominent cause of diversity of climate is, the heat of the 
sun. The sun is the great agent in diffusing heat over the surface 
of the globe ; and the power of his rays is great in proportion to 
the vertical direction in which they strike the earth. The greatest 
heat, therefore, is felt at the Equator ; because there the full rays of 
the sun fall in a direct line upon the earth. As we proceed further 
from the Equator, the temperature gradually becomes cooler ; and 
as we travel on, either northward or southward, we find it changing 
from burning heat to intense cold. 

This change is caused by the manner in which the sun's rays fall 

upon 'he earth. In 
the upper figure in 
the cut here given, 
those rays are repre- 
sented as falling 
straight upon a por- 
tion of the globe, but 
they cannot so fall 
upon the other por- 
tions. In parts of the 
earth more inclined 
to the north or south, 
they fall in a slanting 
direction, as in the lower figure, and then they operate but faintly. 
To this difference in the direction in which the rays of the sun fall 
upon the earth, is to be traced the gradual decrease of the heat of 
the temperature, till it is lost in the regions of ice and snow. 

The different arrangements of land and water, is another cause of 
diversity of climate. The waters of the ocean are of very equal 
temperature, and have great influence in moderating alike both heat 
and cold. Hence the climate of countries bordering on the sea is 
usually characterised by milder winters, and more temperate sum- 
mers. The space occupied by the waters of the ocean is much 
greater in the southern than in the northern hemisphere, and the 
consequence is* that the most equable temperature will be found in 
the former. 

Climate is diversified, also, according to the elevation of the land 
above the level of the sea. There is a gradual decrease of tempera- 
ture in proportion to that elevation, until we attain the regions of 
perpetual frost. 
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The peculiar nature of the soil — the prevailing winds— the posi- 
tion of mountain ranges— the currents of the ocean— the existence 
of large forests, or the clearing those forests away;— these, and 
many other circumstances which might be named, have all, more or 
less, an influence to produce those varieties of climate which are 
peculiar to different portions of the earth. Some of these pecu- 
liarities, however, are not to be satisfactorily explained by these 
ordinary causes of variation. 

Reflections. — Let no one suppose that if the earth were one continued 
level, free from those varieties and changes which have been noticed, 
it would present a more beautiful appearance, or be a more desirable 
habitation for man. These innumerable diversities adapt the earth, in 
a remarkable manner, for the comfort of the beings with which it is 
covered. By this dispensation, our wise and bountiful Creator has 
given us, not only abundance, but almost endless variety. Every coun- 
try has its advantages and disadvantages, but the wants of all meet a 
due supply. Different zones and climates, each yielding its own pecu- 
liar productions, are thus enabled to supply the wants of their fellow 
men, to hold intercourse with each other, and to reciprocate benefits 
without end ; while the fluid highway of the seas, so much more speedily 
and easily traversed than long and distant interventions of land, affords 
facilities for intercourse and for exchange, which are every day more 
and more appreciated, because better and better understood. 

Questions to bb aw swbrid.— What is meant by climate ? Where is felt the 
greatest heat, and why ? Where the most intense cold, and why ? I llustrate the 
diagram of the sun's rays upon the earth. What are the principal circumstances 
which occasion diversity of climate ? Where is found the most equable tempe- 
rature ? 

CHAPTER XIV. 

PRODUCTIONS AND INHABITANTS OF THE EARTH. 

Plants are spread over the earth's surface, either by natural 
means, or by the agency of 'man; yet each has its native region, 
where it flourishes in its appropriate temperature, which is modified 
by the moisture or dryness of the atmosphere. Generally speaking, 
plants growing in warm climates are beautiful and luxuriant; those 
found in cold climates are small and less pleasing in their appearance. 
In those portions of the globe which are mountainous, great varieties 
of temperature are found, and the productions vary accordingly. 
Near the base, are trees of a. towering height, magnificent herbs, 
beautiful foliage, and choice fruit ; as the mountain rises, it produces 
only the plants of more temperate regions, until at last nothing is 
found but the mosses and lichens of the Polar Regions. 

The geographical distribution of Animals, like that of plants, 
depends partly upon local causes, but chiefly on temperature and cli- 
mate. Every animal, whether beast, bird, fish, or insect, has its 
natural station or habitation; though some may exist, and even 
thrive, in other parts of the earth. 
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/ There can be no doubt that the various tribes of men have one 
common origin. In the Bible we are told that " God hath made of 
one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth, and 
hath determined the bounds of their habitation ;" — and the studies 
and researches of the curious, all confirm this account. Man has 
a remarkable pliancy of constitution, so that he can live in the 
frozen regions of the Arctic circle, under the burning climate of the 
equator, or in the intermediate countries. This capability, however, 
is owing, chiefly, to his intellectual powers, by the due exercise of 
which he is enabled to adapt his dress, his food, and his various 
habits, to every possible variety of temperature. At the same time, 
the human genus exhibits many varieties, as to the form, and struc- 
ture of their bodies, the colour of their skins, and their mental powers 
and dispositions. It has been classified into distinct Races ;— some 
of which may be briefly described. 
The Caucasian race is supposed to have originated in the moun- 
tainous districts of the Caucasus, and from 
thence to have spread out into various parts 
of the earth. It includes nearly all the Eu- 
ropean nations ; the Greeks, the Jews, the 
ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, the Arabs, 
the Abyssinians, the Persians, the higher 
castes of India, and some other inhabitants of 
Western Asia, and Northern Africa. They 
may be described as of a white and fair com- 
plexion, oval head, and expanded forehead, 
soft flowing hair of various colours, waving, 
or slightly curled ; eyes varying from blue to 
dark brown, nose thin, and aquiline or straight; 
small mouth, and a full and rounded chin. 
This race is, generally, of handsome figure and agreeable aspect. From 
these have originated the most civilized of ancient and modern 
nations, the best systems of government, and the principal im- 
provements in literature, science, and art. 
The Mongolian race is supposed to have originated in Mongolia, a 
large district of Western China. It compre- 
hends the Chinese, the Calmucs, the lower 
castes of India ; a considerable portion of the 
inhabitants of the northern regions of Europe 
and Asia, the Laplanders, the Esquimaux, 
Kamtchatdales, and others. This race is of an 
olive, or yellowish, complexion; square head; 
broadish face; low and narrow forehead ; dark 
eyes ; hair black, long and thin ; wide mouth, 
and thick lips. Their stature, particularly 
in the countries near the North Pole, is infe- 
rior to that of most Europeans. The charac- 
ter of this race is, for the most part, peaceable; 
and they are. remarkable for having remained 
a long period at one fixed point in civilisation* 

c 
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The Negro race is considered to occupy the whole of Africa, with 
the exception of the northern parti. Their skin is black, or very 
dark ; their hair crisp, coarse, and woolly ; the 
skull narrow and compressed; the forehead low; 
the eyes dark and prominent; the nose flat and 
broad; the lips thick, and the chin small. The 
men are, generally, tall and well-proportioned. 
They are, for the most part, far behind the white 
race in literature, arts and sciences, and a know- 
ledge of the principles of just and liberal govern- 
.^ ment. Many of the people of this race hare 
>: been carried as slaves to the Islands of the West 
j3 Indies, to South America, and to the United 
States of North America, where they or their 
descendants still exist in great numbers, in a 
state of abject slavery. In the West Indies, 
however, Negro slavery has for some years been abolished by the 
British Government; and as nations advance from barbarism to 
Civilization, it will be seen that slavery is a system equally opposed 
to the claims of Revelation, and to the rights of man. 

The Malay race occupy Malacca, the East Indian islands, and 
many of the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
In person they are short, squat, and robust. 
They have brown skins— heads slightly nar- 
rowed at the top — small and somewhat pierc- 
ing eyes— fine teeth— and an abundance of 
flowing hair. They are vigorous in charac- 
ter, daring in spirit, and often very revenge- 
ful. Some of this race are acquainted with 
agriculture, mechanical arts, medicine, and 
music. They are also expert navigators, 
though their daring spirit urges them to 
piracy. A considerable portion, however, 
remain uncultivated. r 

The original natives of America form another class distinguished 
as the American race. They have red or copper-coloured skins — 
rather coarse features— are bold, and ath- 
letic in structure— and vigorous, though 
partly savage, in character and action. In 
North America they were few in num- 
ber, and lived under chiefs, often making 
war against each other. The eastern 
and central parts of North America are 
now occupied chiefly by people of Eu- 
H| ropean descent, who live under regular 
^ forms of government, and cultivate arts 
^ of peace. South America was formerly 
possessed by people of more savage cha- 
racter: their descendants are now sub* 
ject to persons of Spanish and Portuguese descent. 
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These different races are distinguished, further, by varieties of 
language. It has been computed that the number of human 
idioms used over the whole globe, amounts to very nearly two thou- 
sand ; though a resemblance may be traced in some of them, both 
as to their root and as to their grammatical structure. Curious 
questions have been raised as to the origin and design of this diver- 
sity ; but the only satisfactory reply is to be found in the book of 
Genesis. Originally " the earth was of one language and of one 
speech;" but about the year 2290 before Christ, the descendants of 
Noah, in order that they might not be dispersed abroad, and sepa- 
rated from each other by their needful wanderings, proposed to 
build a very high tower, which should serve them as a land- 
mark, and a rallying point. The intention of thus remaining 
together was, however, contrary to the designs of God ; and a 
special . interposition of his Providence defeated their plans, and 
compelled them to disperse, and people the different regions of the 
earth. This was effected by causing such a diversity in their lan- 
guage as to make them unable to understand one another, and thus 
they were constrained to abandon their design, and to separate from 
each other, in groups proportioned to the number* of the dialects 
which were created among them. 

Questions to bi ansvsebd.— How are plants spread orer the earth's surface ? 
"What are the peculiarities of plants growing in warm climates 1 What, in those 
which are cold ? By what law is the distribution of animals regulated I What 
is Man's origin ? How is it that he can live in various climates ? Into how 
many races may the human genus be divided ? Describe the residences and 
the peculiarities of the Caucasian race. Of the Mongolian. The Negro. The 
Malay. The American. How many languages, or dialects, are supposed to be 
•poken by the inhabitants of the earth 1 What is the origin of this diversity ? 
U hat was the design of it 1 

CHAPTER XV. 

CIVILIZATION, GOVERNMENTS, AND RELIGIONS. 

The various nations of the earth may be further distinguished 
by the different States of Society in which they are found. Some 
exist in a savage state; as in the western and northern parts of 
North America ; in the interior and southern parts of South Ame- 
rica; in the interior of Africa; on the northern shores of Asia; 
^nd in the islands of Australasia and Polynesia. In this state the 
juihabitants live in caves, dens, or the open air ; they dress in skins 
or rudely matted cloths ; they support themselves chiefly by hunting 
or fishing, and the use of wild fruits and roots. They have little 
knowledge of useful arts ; no system of laws ; they seldom form 
towns or villages ; and usually practise merciless warfare against 
each other. The population of barbarous countries is, generally; 
very scanty. 

Other nations may be termed Barbarous. Such is the state of 
society which prevails in Siberia, Tartary, Arabia, and the deserts 
of Africa*, where the inhabitants are wandering tribes, living in 
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tents, and subsisting chiefly on the milk and flesh of camels, horses, 
cattle, or sheep. It prevails also on the east and west coasts of 
Africa, and in the islands of Asia and Polynesia ; but in those fer- 
tile regions the people have greater varieties of food, and usually 
settle in villages and towns. The nations in this state have some 
knowledge of agriculture and pasturage, and of the use of metals, 
and mechanical arts. They have no written language; though they 
have some regular forms of government and religion. In both 
savage and barbarous nations the females are treated as slaves. 

Some nations may be said to be partially civilized. China, 
Japan, Hindostan, Further India, Persia, Turkey, and Northern 
Africa, are in this state. Many of their customs are barbarous ; they 
are generally uneducated, and make few or no improvements in arts 
or learning : but they understand agriculture and many of the arts ; 
they have some books, established laws, and distinct ranks among 
the people. 

A more civilized state of Society prevails in Russia, Poland, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the South American colonies. Some 
nations of this class, it is true, retain many barbarous customs, and 
the great bulk of the people remain in great ignorance;— still, the 
arts and sciences are well understood, books are published, and females 
are regarded as companions. 

The term enlightened nations applies to a large portion of 
Europe and America. In such nations knowledge is more general ; 
art and science are cultivated with greater dexterity and profit; 
commerce is more widely extended; and the political institutions 
are such as to secure more effectually the liberty and safety of the 
inhabitants. 

Another feature which distinguishes the nations of the earth is 
their various modes of government. Originally, no doubt, the 
great bulk of mankind were governed by Chiefs, either hereditary, 
or elected under peculiar circumstances ; and this kind of govern- 
ment is still found among savage and wandering tribes. It prevails 
throughout the islands of the Pacific, among the independent tribes 
of North American Indians, in a great part of Africa, and in* the 
southern portion of South America. 

Absolute Monarchy exists in two forms. The first is without any 
law beyond the will and pleasure of the ruler. One man rules the 
people without control, and exercises almost unlimited power over 
their liberty, their lives, and their property. This kind of govern- 
ment exists in China, Japan, and Further India; in Hindostan, 
Persia, Turkey, Arabia, and Northern Africa, in Guinea, and in 
Paraguay. In other countries the monarchy is guided and limited 
by laws; it is then more humanely conducted, and is attended with 
less power oyer life and property. This is the case in Russia, Aus* 
tria, Prussia, Italy, and Sardinia. 

Limited Monarchy is the kind of government which exists in the 
British Isles, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, Greece, and Brazil. Here the power of the 
supreme ruler is kept in check by a deliberative body, composed 
either of peers, or of deputies from the people, or of both together. 
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•• A form of government which consists solely of a body deputed by 
the people, is termed Republican This form is established in Switz- 
erland, the Ionian Isles, and a few other small portions of Europe ; 
also in the United States of America, Mexico, Guatemala, and a 
large portion of South America. 

The nations of the earth differ considerably in their notions of 
religion, and in their practice of its rites and duties. A large por- 
tion are Pagans, or Heathens, persons who do not believe in the 
existence of a supreme God, and who worship inanimate objects, 
or living creatures. Most of the African negroes worship streams, 
fire, trees, the wind, and whatever has good or evil properties beyond 
their comprehension. Their religion is called Fetishism. 

The inhabitants of Hindostan profess Brahmimsm. They ac- 
knowledge one supreme God, but suppose him to have delegated his 
powers to three principal gods, and to a great multitude of inferior 
gods'. Their religion is connected with many vices, superstitions, 
and cruelties * it allows human sacrifices, and divides its professors 
into sects, who must not mingle with each other. 

In China, Further India, and Japan, the prevailing religion is 
Bhuddism, which has more followers than any other system in the 
world. This Is a gross superstition, though it inculcates morality, and 
the performance of charitable actions. 

Mohammedanism is professed by the people of Arabia, Turkey, 
and Northern Africa. It enjoins numerous prayers, fastings, pil- 
gri mages, and extensive almsgiving. 

' Christianity is the system of religion professed throughout Europe, 
(excepting Turkey) and in North and South America. It exists in 
three principal forms. The Greek Church prevails in Greece, Russia, 
and some parts of Persia, The Roman Catholic prevails in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, and some parts of Germany, 
Prussia, Austria, and Switzerland ; also in Mexico, and generally 
over South America. It predominates, also, in Ireland. 

Protestantism, or the form of religion which wa» established by 
those who protested against certain doctrines and ceremonies of the 
Church of .Rome, in the sixteenth century,— includes a number 
of divisions, each of which forms a distinct sect, or church. That 
section of the Protestant church called Lutherans, is established 
in Sweden and Norway, Denmark, and some of the German 
States. That' section entitled Episcopalians, is established by law 
in 1 England and Ireland, their church being governed by bishops. 
Another section are Presbyterians, their ministers being all equal 
in rank. Their church is established in Scotland, in Holland, 
and at Geneva;- they have churches, or congregations, also in En- 

gand, and in the United States of America. The Protestants of 
reat Britain, and other parts of the world, are divided and subdivided 
into a great number of sects, under the general name of Dissenters, 
each sect having a name derived from its founder,or from its peculiar 
tenets or practices. 

The descendants of the ancient Jews still profess the faith, and 
practise the rites of their forefathers, and are resident in most parts 
of the world. Their religion is called Judaism. 
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The numbers professing the different religions have been thus estimated ; — 
Christianity . . . 260,000,000 Brahnrinism . . . 100,000,000 

Judaism 6,000,000 Bhuddism .... 400,000,000 

Mohammedanism. . 100,000,000 All others, chiefly Pagan 100,000,000 

Questions to bb AMSwiaso.— Name the different states of society in which 
the human race are found. Describe the residence, and distinguishing manners, 
of the different states. By what modes of government are different nations dis- 
tinguished ? Name some of the principal systems of religion. In what form 
does Christianity chiefly exist ? What is the estimate given of the numbers 
professing different religions 1 

CHAPTER XIV* 



DIVISIONS AND POPULATION. 



The dimensions of the earth have already been stated. Its cir- 
cumference is about twenty-five thousand miles : its surface con- 




tains nearly two hundred minions of square miles. Nearly tnree- 
fourths of this space is occupied by water, leaving the rest for the 
habitations of human beings, and the production and support of the 
animal and vegetable creation. 

The chief divisions of the earth's surface, are Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, South America, Australasia, and Polynesia. Of 
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these divisions, Europe, Asia, and Africa, form the Eastern Conti- 
nent; and North and South America, the Western Continent. 
Australasia, (or, Southern Asia,) includes the continent of New 
Holland and the adjacent isles : Polynesia (or the many islands) 
comprehends numerous groups between Australia and America, 
which do hot conveniently class with any of the other divisions. 

Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, are usually called the four 
quarters of the world ; Australasia and Polynesia being reckoned 
separately. There were many objections to such an arrangement, 
and it is now, almost generally, abandoned ; the two latter clusters 
of islands forming a fifth division. 

The relative spaces occupied by the grand divisions of (he earth 
are as follow : — Europe, about five millions of square miles ; Asia, 
eleven millions; Africa, nine millions; and America, together 
with Australasia and Polynesia, about fourteen millions of square 
miles. 




The population of the globe is generally estimated at from nine 
hundred millions to one thousand millions ; which numbers are dis- 
tributed thus ; — Asia, which has ever been the most populous, is 
supposed to contain about 550,000,000 inhabitants ; Europe, about 
225,000,000; Africa, about 60,000,000; America, about 40,000,000; 
and New Holland and the isles of the Pacific, under the name of 
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Australasia, have been estimated at about 100,000. These calcula- 
tions, however, must only be regarded as rough averages, as many 
portions of the globe have not, as yet, been sufficiently explored by 
travellers to enable them to make very accurate returns. 

Reflections. — If we consider the inhabitants of the earth as one great 
family, we cannot but be filled with astonishment and gratitude as we 
look at the ample provision which the great Father of all has made 
for the supply of their wants. The earth, the air, and the sea, all teem 
with aliment suitable for the support of these innumerable multitudes. 
The treasures of Divine bounty answer every want, supply every ne- 
cessity, and can never be exhausted. The climates of the earth vary, 
but every climate yieldB its appropriate supply, and will continue to do 
so, till all the purposes for which this world was called into existence 
have been accomplished. " While the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest shall not cease ;" and still it shall be said, — " Thou openest 
thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living thing." — Let all 
the tribes of the earth remember that they have one common parent : 
let them love as brethren ; and let them all reverence and obey Him in 
whom they " live, and move, and have their being." 

Questions to bb answkbd.— What are the chief divisions of the earth's sur- 
face ? What are the relative spaces occupied by the main divisions of the earth 1 
At what is the population of the globe estimated ? State the probable population 
of the respective divisions. How far can these calculations be depeuded upon ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Europe is generally placed first in order, in systems of Geogra* 
phy, though it is of much less extent than either of the other sections 
of the globe. This may be, partly, because it is that division which 
we inhabit, but chiefly, because it is the first in civilization, and in 
its influence over other parts. This superiority arises from tin 
character of its population— the cultivation of the soil— the raulti* 
tilde of its large and well-built cities*— and the flourishing condition 
of its arts, science, and commerce. In other respects, too, Europe 
may be considered the centre of the world. It is distinguished K>r 
having the knowledge of the only true God, and the revelation 
of his Gospel, while most other parts are sunk in ignorance and 
superstition, except as some beams of light from Europe have reached 
them. Christianity, it is true, was first promulgated in Asia, and 
passed thence into Africa, where for a season it flourished ; but it 
has for ages been transferred to Europe, the whole of which, with 
the single exception of Turkey, is under its influence. This is the 
grand source of its happiness, its superiority, and its influence. From 
Europe, the principles of religion have again been diffused through 
various regions of the earth ; and so long as. its inhabitants zealously ■ 
diffuse these principles they may reckon on the favour and blessing 
of the Most High. ' 
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Europe, on its Eastern boundary, is united to the Western ex- 
tremity of Asia; the inhabitants of both which form but one 
people. On all other sides, Europe is quite separate from the sur- 
rounding continents. On the North, it is washed by the cold 
waters of the Frozen Ocean, which, probably, extend to the pole, 
and beyond it, till it meets again the shores of Asia and America. 
On the South, the narrow sea, called the Mediterranean, separates it 
from Africa. On the West, is the wide Atlantic. It is situated 
on the northern frozen and the northern temperate zones, between 
ten degrees and sixty degrees east longitude; and thirty and 
seventy- one degrees north latitude. 

The whole Extent of Europe amounts to about 3,250,000 square 
miles, of which Russia comprizes nearly one-half, and 317,000 
square miles of which are occupied by the Islands. The greatest 
length of Europe is about 3,500 miles, reaching from Cape St. 
Vincent, in Portugal, to the northern extremity of the eastern 
boundary, at Waygatts. The greatest breadth is about 2,500 miles, 
being from Cape Matapan, in the Morea, to the North Cape, in 
Norway. There is no part of Europe now unknown or inacces- 
sible; none uninhabited, and but very little uncultivated; every 
portion having its distinct claimant and possessor. 

Questions tq bb AN8WBEBD.— Why is Europe placed first in geographical 
order ? In what respects is it superior to other parts of the globe ? Which are 
its boundaries, east, west, north, and south? What is its extent ? Its greatest 
length I Its breadth 7 

CHAPTER II. 

BIVEBS, LAKES, MOUNTAINS, AND ISLANDS. 

Although the Rivebs of Europe have not so long a course as 
those in other parts of the globe, it is, nevertheless, abundantly 
watered. The names of the principal rivers have already been 

given. Of these the Wolga and the Danube are the longest. By 
le Danube, on its southern, and the Rhine, on its north-western 
fide, Europe is almost divided Into two portions. The Rhine is 
greatly celebrated for the romantic beauty of its banks. 

There are numerous Lakes in Europe. The largest is Lake 
Ladoga in Russia. Those most celebrated for their beauty and 
extent, are Lake Constance, and Lake Lemon, in or on the borders 
of Switzerland. 

Europe, especially in the southern part, has many mountains. 
The most elevated region is Switzerland. The lowest and most 
level parts are Holland, Northern Germany, Denmark, Russia, and 
Prussia. The highest mountains are the Alps, in Switzerland and 
Italy, which spread from those countries in a variety of directions. 
Mount Blanc, in Savoy, one of the Alps, is the highest in Europe, 
it being more than 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. In the 
east of Europe are the Carpathian mountains, which on one side 
meet the Sudetic range, and on the other the mountains of European 
Turkey. 
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Several of the European mountains are Volcanoes. jEtna, in the 
island of Sicily, is the largest, rising to the height of about eleven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Vesuvius, in Italy, is 
celebrated for the great destruction of life and property which it 
has occasioned, as is also Mount Hecla, in Iceland. 

The chief islands belonging to Europe, are,— Iceland, in the 
North Sea ; Great Britain, Ireland, and other British islands in the 
Atlantic and German Oceans ; — Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Cornia, Elba, the Ionian Isles, Malta, Candia, and Cyprus, in the 
Mediterranean Sea. There are six peninsulas in Europe ; namely — 
Scandinavia, Jutland, Crimea, Italy, Spain, and Greece. 

Questions to bb awswb*id.— How is Europe, generally speaking, watered? 
Name the largest riven in Europe. For what is the Rhine celebrated 1 Which is 
the largest lake in Europe ? Which are the most beautiful and extensive lakes? 
Name the moat elevated region in Europe. The most level. The highest moun- 
tains. What is the height of Mont Blanc ? Which is the largest volcano, and 
what is its height ? Name the chief islands of Europe. 

CHAPTER IIL 

SOIL, CLIMATE, PRODUCTIONS, INHABITANTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND COMMERCE. 

Though the soil of Europe is not equal in luxuriance to that of 
the tropics, it is for the most part fit for cultivation; the only 
exception being some tracts in the northern zone. In its agricul- 
ture, great advances have been made, and improvements are con- 
stantly taking place. 

The climate of Europe varies according to the latitude of the 
different parts. In forty eight degrees, north latitude, which may 
be termed the warm region, there is a pleasant spring, a hot sum- 
mer, and a warm winter. Here lemon trees grow wild. Sixty- 
five degrees north, may be called the temperate region, in which 
grain ripens. And to the extreme north is the cold region, where 
nothing will grow but rein-deer moss, and no domestic animal can 
live except the rein-deer. 

The productions of Europe are not so various as those of other 
parts of the world; many which are now naturalized having 
been introduced from foreign countries. Europe, however, can boast 
of a more superior mode of cultivation. Among the animals are 
fine breeds of horses; horned cattle; sheep of the finest wool; 
asses, goats, swine, dogs ; rein-deer ; wild animals of various kinds, 
valuable for their flesh or fur ; wild and tame fowls in abundance ; 
whales and seals ; large quantities of fish in the seas, lakes, and 
rivers ; and many useful insects. It produces all kinds of grain; 
beautiful garden plants ; abundance 01 fruits ; also flax, hemp, and 
cotton. Several kinds of wood, for building houses and ships, and] 
also for fuel. Europe also produces the various metals and minerals, 
in great excellence and abundance. The richest portions of gold 
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and silver, are found in Hungary and Transylvania ; of iron, in 
Sweden, Norway, and Russia. Salt of all kinds is also abundant in 
Europe. 

• The inhabitants of Europe amount to about two hundred 
nations. In Russia and Sweden there are from sixteen to eighteen 
persons to each square mile. In the Netherlands, where the popu- 
lation is most dense, in Italy, France, Great Britain, and Germany^ 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty persons occupy 
each square mile. The inhabitants consist of several different races, 
speaking distinct languages. 

The prevailing religion of Europe is the Christian, which in- 
cludes several Churches. The Roman Catholic is the most numerous. 
The Protestant, Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Anglican, consist of 
many sects bearing names derived either from their founders, or 
from their peculiarities. A portion of the inhabitants profess the 
Jewish, and a portion the Mohammedan religion. Among the Lap- 
landers there are some heathens, but their number is small. 

Manufactures have been brought to higher perfection in 
Europe, than in any other part of the world ; especially in Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and Germany. The inhabitants 
work up European and Foreign products, so as to furnish a constant 
supply of the necessaries and luxuries of life. The commerce of 
Europe extends to all quarters of the globe, being assisted by well 
constructed roads and canals, and by the amazing power of steam. 
The means of obtaining education, in all its branches, are fur- 
nished in abundance to all classes of persons, in the form of Univer- 
sities, Academies, Schools and Societies, for the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences. 

QuB8TioN8 to bh ANSwBfiBD.— Is the soil of Europe good! Is it cultirated 
extensively ? What is its climate 1 Name some of its productions. Which por- 
tion is most thickly populated ? Do the inhabitants all speak one language T 
What is the prevailing religion of Europe ? What is the state of its Mamu 
factum 1 Of its Commerce 1 Of its means of Education f 
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political divisions. 

Europe is divided into two grand portions. West Europe 
comprizes Spain, Portugal, France, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Great Britain, Ireland, Iceland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Prussia. — East Europe, includes Prussia, 
GaUicia, Hungary, and Turkey. 

Europe is further divided into the following political states : 
* The three empires of Austria, Russia, and Turkey.— Seventeen 
kingdoms, namely, Portugal, Spain, France, Great Britain, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Sardinia, the two Sicilies, 
Greece, Russia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and Wurtemberg. One 
Ecclesiastical State, the Papal dominions. Eight Republics, 
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namely, Switzerland, the Ionian Islands, San Marino, Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, Bremen, Cracow, and Frankfort. One Electorate, Hesse. 
Six Grand-duchies; Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Saxe Weimar, 
Mecklenburg -Schwerin, Mecklenburg - Strelitz, and Tuscany. 
Twelve Duchies; — Oldenburgh, Gotha, Meiningen, Altenburg, 
Brunswick, Nassau, Dessau, Bernburg, Cothen, Modena, Parma, 
and Lucca. One Landgraviate; — Hesse-Homburg. Twelve 
Principalities ; — HohenzoUern-Hechingen, Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, Schwarzburg - Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg - Sondershausen, 
Waldeck, Lippe-Detmold, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lichtenstein, Reuss- 
Greiz, Reuss-Schleiz, Reun-Lobenstein, and Reuss-Ebersdorf. 

Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Wurtemberg, Ham-, 
burg, Lubeck, Bremen, Frankfort, Hesse, and the above named 
grand-duchies and duchies, compose together the region usually 
called Germany, but which the natives call deutschland. 

Questions to bs ambwbbbo.— How is Europe divided ? Name the number of 
its Empires. Its Kingdoms. Its Republics. Its Grand Duchies. Its Duchies. 
Its Landgraviate. Its Principalities. Of what 8tatea is Germany composed ? 



ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER I. 



SITUATION, EXTENT, AND GENERAL SURFACE. 

England, including Wales, is the southern and most considerable 
division of the Island of Great Britain. It is bounded by Scotland 
on the north ; the English Channel on the south ; the German 
Ocean on the east ; and the Atlantic, and the Irish Channel on the 
i^est. It is situated between 50 and 55 deg. 45 min. N. lat., and 
1 deg. 50 min. E., and 6 deg. W. longitude. Its greatest length, 
from Lizard Point in Cornwall to the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
is about 400 miles : its greatest breadth, from St. David's Head, 
in Pembrokeshire, to the coast of Essex, is about 300 miles; 
comprising a superficial area of 57,960 square miles, or about 
37,094,400 acres. It is divided into fifty-two counties, which 
include nearly eleven thousand parishes. 



ENGLAND. 

1 Northumberland 
8 Cumberland 

3 Durham 

4 Westmoreland 

5 Yorkshire 

6 Lancashire 
'1 Cheshire 

8 Derbyshire 

9 Staffordshire 

10 Warwickshire 

11 Worcestershire 

12 Shropshire 

13 Herefordshire 

14 Monmouthshire 

15 Gloucestershire 

16 Oxfordshire 

\T Buckinghamshire 



18 Bedfordshire 

19 Huntingdonshire 

20 Northamptonshire 

21 Rutlandshire 
29 Leicestershire 

23 Nottinghamshire 

24 Lincolnshire 

25 Norfolk 

26 Suffolk 

• 27' Cambridgeshire 

28 Hertfordshire 

29 Middlesex 
80 Essex 

31 Kent 

32 Sussex 

33 Surrey 

34 Berkshire 
'35 Hampshire 



86 Wiltshire 

37 Dorsetshire 

38 Somersetshire 

39 Devonshire 

40 Cornwall 

WALfeS* 

A Cardiganshire 
B Radnorshire 
C Brecknodkshire 
D Glamorganshire 
£ Carmarthenshire 
F Pembrokeshire 
G Flintshire 
H Denbighshire 
I Anglesea 
K Carnarvonshire. 
L Merionethshire 
M Montgomeryshire 
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In general appearance England exhibits a beautiful variety. 
In some parts there are verdant plains extending as far as the 
eye can reach; in others, a pleasing change of hills and vales, 
fertile in corn, waving with wood, and interspersed with meadows. 
Some tracts abound with prospects of a more romantic kind ; lofty 
mountains, craggy rocks, deep narrow dells, and rushing torrents. 
Nor are there wanting, as a contrast, a few of the gloomy features 
of black barren moors and wild uncultivated heaths. The midland 
and southern parts, rich and fertile in their produce, present to the 
eye a most beautiful landscape. A portion of the eastern coast is 
distinguished by flat marshes, fens, and sands. On the western side 
the country is more elevated; a ridge of high hills, and mountains, 
extends, with but few intervals, from the Scottish border to Devon- 
shire and Cornwall; the principal of these are Skiddaw, Scafell, and 
Helvellyn in Cumberland, each of which rises more than 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea; Snowdon, in Wales, 3571 feet high; 
Whernside, Ingleborough, and Pennigent, in Yorkshire ; the Peak 
in Derbyshire ; the Malvern and Cotswold Hills in Worcestershire 
and Gloucestershire; the Mendip Hills in Somersetshire: — and 
various other ranges in Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 

The Rivers of England are numerous, though, generally speak- 
ing, their course is not of great extent. The most important are, 
the Thames, which rises in Gloucestershire, and in its course 
receives a number of small streams, until it empties itself into the 
German Ocean ;— the Severn, which is 350 miles long, and has its 
source on Plinlimmon, in North Wales, and after a long and wind* 
ing course, falls into the Bristol Channel; — the Huniber, which is 
an estuary, and divides the counties of Lincoln and York, and is 
formed by the confluence of numerous streams, of which the prin- 
cipal are the Ouse, the Aire, and the Trent ; — the Medway, which 
rises on the borders of Sussex, and, flowing through Kent, falls into 
the Thames in a capacious estuary at Sheerness. — The other rivers 
will be named under the various counties to which they belong. 

In addition to numerous rivers, there are several Lakes, remark- 
able for the beautiful scenery which they form, in connection 
with the neighbouring mountains. The surface of the country 
is intersected, also, by Canals and Railroads, which diversify the 
scenery, and form an easy and expeditious conveyance for goods 
and manufactures between various parts of the kingdom. 

Questions to Bs AVSWBKEO.— How is England bounded ? What is its greatest 
length and breadth? How many square miles does it include initaareaj Into 
how many parishes and counties is it divided ? What is the general appearance 
of England ? Name its principal mountains and rivers. 

CHAPTER II. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The climate of England is variable, and the weather changeable 
and uncertain. From its situation in the northern part of the 
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temperate zone, it has a less share of the genial influence of the 
sun than some other countries; but it is also better protected from 
severe cold, and from overpowering heat. In the southern counties, 
the climate is very genial, and the verdure is as rich and lasting as 
that of any country in Europe. 

In some parts the soil of England is excellent ;. in others it is 
rendered so by culture. It includes all the varieties of clay, loam, 
sand, chalk, gravel, and peat. The midland and southern parts are 
the richest. The eastern coast is sandy and marshy ; the western 
districts are best adapted to pasturage, and the east to tillage. In 
the north there are extensive moors, which have hitherto resisted 
all the improvements of agriculture. Taken as a whole, there are 
few countries which have a smaller portion of land absolutely sterile 
and incapable of culture. There are about twenty-six millions of 
acres cultivated in England, in Wales about three millions and a 
quarter. The following is the distribution of the soil in statute 
acres : in arable land and gardens, in England, 18,252,800 ; in 
Wales, 890,570 : in meadows, pastures, and marshes, England, 
15,379,200; Wales, 2,226,430: in wastes, capable of improve- 
ment, England, 3,256,400 ; Wales, 1,105,000. Total in statute 
acres, England, 32,342,400 acres; Wales, 4,752,000. 

The principal products of the land are wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
beans, peas, tares, clover, potatoes, turnips, hops, hemp, and flax. 
Almost every variety of vegetables, and a great number of fruits, 
are brought to perfection. 

But few forests remain, and those are of small extent; but there 
is abundance of timber. The native trees are, chiefly, the oak, 
beech, elm, ash, and some kinds of fir. 

Most of the wild animals have long since disappeared ; the 
largest remaining are the fox, the badger, and the wild cat. 

Domestic Animals are brought to a great degree of perfection ; 
especially the various breeds of horses, oxen, and sheep, which are 
not, perhaps, to be surpassed by those of any other country. English 
horses are celebrated for their strength, spirit, speed, docility, and 
beauty. Oxen have been fattened to the enormous weight of 
a ton and a half. Sheep and hogs, also, have been produced of 
a great size; bacon and hams being articles in very considerable 
demand. 

The Birds of England are numerous. The great eagle, and other 
large birds of prey, have almost all disappeared ; but there are still 
numerous species, the majority of which are favourite articles of food. 
The rivers and adjacent seas furnish an ample supply of fresh and 
salt-water Fish. No nation can boast of greater varieties of animal* 
and vegetable produce, conducive to the necessities or luxuries of 



England abounds in Mineral Productions of great value and 
importance. Coal is found in great abundance in the northern, 
midland, and western counties. Iron is plentiful in Wales, Shrop- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, and Cornwall, and in 
small quantities in other counties. Tin is exclusively met with in 
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Cornwall and Devonshire; and black lead only in Cumberland. 
Copper is obtained in the western, midland, and northern counties. 
Lead is found in Cumberland, Durham, Derby, and Cornwall ; in 
the latter of which silver and gold are sometimes discovered in small 
quantities. Marble, freestone, and granite, abound in various parte 
of the country. Mines of rock-salt, pits of fuller's earth and 
potter's clay, alum, lime, large beds of chalk, and various other 
productions are found in several districts. To the abundance of its 
mineral treasures England is greatly indebted for its prosperity. 

Questions to bi answbrsd.— What is the climate of England ? What is the 
character of its soil ? How many millions of acres are under culti ration in Eng- 
land 1 How many in Wales ? How are these distributed ? What are the prin- 
cipal products of England ? What animals hare the English brought to great 
perfection ? What minerals abound in England ? Mention where coal, tin, lead, 
iron, copper, and marble, may be found in quantities. To what particular class 
of productions is England greatly indebted for its present prosperity 1 

CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY. 

In a general survey of Europe, our own country fairly claims 
priority. Yet we cannot boast of its haying been the abode of 
civilization, the seat of the arts, or the emporium of commerce, for 
any considerable period of ages. The first notice of our existence 
as a nation, appears in the records of the Roman Empire, during 
the reign of Julius Cesar, only fifty-five years before the coming 
of Christ At that period we are represented as a rude but warlike 
race, living in roughly built huts, clothed in the skins of wild beasts ; 
the chiefs decorated with feathers, and their flesh painted with divers 
colours. The general knowledge of the people was confused and 
imperfect ; letters were unknown ; and the only religious observ- 
ances and practices were marked by cruelty, idolatry, and supersti- 
tion. Indeed, so insignificant did England appear at that period, 
that the Roman legions scarcely regarded it as part of the world. 
At length, however, the Romans determined to annex it to their own 
empire ; and, after some dreadful battles, they took possession of it, 
and remained its masters till about 400 years after Christ, when 
they were obliged to quit our land in order to protect their own. 

Although the successive generations of Britons, during a period 
of four centuries, witnessed the discipline of the Roman army, they 
were so little improved by it, that they were unable to defend them- 
selves from the invasions of the Picts and Scots, who inhabited the 
northern portions of the island. This was, no doubt, one result of 
the abject slavery in which they were held ; as, when the Romans 
first visited them, they proved themselves a valiant and heroic 
race. The Saxons, a military people of Germany, were there- 
fore invited to come over and help them: these rendered the 
Britons valuable assistance, and introduced among them a number 
of good laws ; but, in process of time, from being friends, they 
became- masters, so that the ancient possessors of the land were 
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compelled to retire for security to the mountains of Wales. The 
Saxons divided Britain into six kingdoms, called the Heptabchy ; 
but they were in their turn annoyed by repeated incursions from 
the Danes, who obtained several settlements, but were ultimately 
defeated by Alfred the Great in a memorable battle. 

After a most lamentable condition of society had existed for about 
four hundred years, the victory of Alfred procured an interval of 
repose, which he improved with the utmost diligence : he also 
effected many beneficial changes in the constitution and laws of 
the country; and by the encouragement which he gave to educa- 
tion, to the arts, to commerce, and to religion, he laid the foundation 
of true national greatness. Alfred presents an illustrious example 
of what may be effected by an individual who diligently improves 
every moment of his time ; who lives not for himself alone, but 
for the benefit of his fellow-creatures; and who carefully, in all 
his ways, acknowledges the ruling providence of God. In pro- 
portion as successive rulers have followed his bright example, has 
the nation advanced from barbarity to civilization, from error and 
superstition to the knowledge of the true God, and the hope of a 
blessed and glorious immortality. 

After the death of Alfred, which took place in the year 901, the 
Danes renewed their hostile incursions, till Canute, the king of Den- 
mark, conquered England. But, on the death of his son, Hardi- 
canute, the Saxon monarchy was restored in the person of Edward 
the Confessor, whose mother was of Norman extraction. The death 
of Edward led to the claims of William of Normandy, and to his 
conquest of England in 1066. 

In 1154, Henry the second, great grandson of the Conqueror, and 
descended also from the Saxon dynasty, succeeded to the crown. 
Having paternally descended from the French family of Plantagenet, 
he unfortunately brought a great accession of territory in France 
to the crown of England. The claim to these lands was ultimately 
abandoned, but not till it had given rise to many long and cruel wars. 

The Plantagenet family continued to reign till 1399, when 
Richard II. was deposed by the Duke of Lancaster, whose father 
was the fourth son of Edward III. ; he took the crown as Henry IV. 
His son, Henry V., and his grandson, Henry VI., came successively 
to the throne. During, however, the reign of the latter monarch, in 
1448, Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, claimed the crown, as 
having descended from the third son of Edward IU. Disputes 
ensued, which again gave rise to much war and bloodshed, till 
Edward IV., of the House of York, proved successful. The House 
of York was distinguished by a white rose, and that of Lancaster 
by a red rose ; and the wars between them did not terminate till 
1486, when Henry VII., of the Lancaster family, married a 
daughter of Edward IV., and united the two houses whose disputes 
had caused such a fearful sacrifice of human life. Never did war 
appear in a more hideous form than while it was thus casting forth 
the firebrands of civil discord and intestine strife; arming fathers 
against children, and children against fathers, enkindling between- 
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brethren the most malignant passions, and drenching the kingdom 
with the blood of many of its best citizens, and most devoted 
patriots. 

With Henry VII., in 1485, commenced the reign of the House 
of Tudor, which was continued in the persons of Henry VIII. in 
1509, Edward VI. in 1547, Queen Mary, in 1553, and Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1558. On the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, the House 
of Stuart succeeded to the throne, in the person of James VI. of 
Scotland, as James I. of England; thus uniting the crowns of 
England and Scotland, under the title of Great Britain. His son 
Charles I. succeeded him, in 1625; but a serious disagreement 
taking place between this monarch and his Parliament, respecting 
their rights, and his duties, civil war ensued, which was followed by 
the dethronement and execution of this monarch, in 1649, and the 
establishment of Oliver Cromwell, under the title of Protector, till 
1660, when Charles II. was restored unconditionally to the throne. 
He was succeeded by James II. in 1685, who, after having reigned 
for somewhat less than four years, was compelled to abdicate the 
crown and to flee the country, in consequence of attempts which 
tie had made to subvert its civil and religious institutions. The 
Revolution of 1688 followed ; and William, Prince of Orange, the 
nephew and son-in-law of James II., ascended the throne, in 
association with Mary, his wife. William and Mary were succeeded 
by Queen Anne, in 1702, at whose death, in 1714, the Stuart 
dynasty ceased. 

The House of Hanover next acceded to the throne, in the person 
of George I., in 1714; this Monarch was the Elector of Brunswick 
Lunenburgh or Hanover, and eldest son of Ernest Augustus, by 
Princess Sophia, the grand-daughter of King James I. The follow- 
ing monarchs came to the throne in regular succession : — George II. 
in 1727 ; George HI. in 1760 ; George IV. in 1820; William IV. 
in 1830 ; and her present Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, who 
was proclaimed Queen of the British Empire in June 1837. And 
under her reign may * all things be so ordered and settled, that 
peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be 
established among us for all generations P* 

Questions to bi answbeid.— What is the date of the earliest record of the 
history of England 1 By whom was it invaded at that period ? How long did 
they retain possession of it? By what other people was England invaded? 
Whom did the Britons apply to for assistance and protection ? By whom was 
Britain divided ? What were the divisions called ? Who defeated the Danes ? 
What services did Alfred render this country 1 Of what does he famish an ex- 
ample ? In what year did Alfred die 1 By whom, and when, was the 8axon 
monarchy restored ? When did the Plantagenets accede to the throne, and how 
long dtd they retain possession 1 Which were the two families whose disputes 
were the occasion of such long and bloody wars ? By what means were the dis- 
putes terminated ? When did the House of Tudor commence its reign ? When 
the House of Stuart ? What members of the House of Stuart sat on the British' 
throne 1 In what years did the Commonwealth and Revolution take place ? 
When did the House of Hanover ascend the throne? Who is the present 
Sovereign ? ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CIVIL, MILITARY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL STATE. 

The Government of Great Britain is a limited Monarchy, consisting 
of King, Lords, and Commons ; and its form, or constitution, recog- 
nizes and guarantees the civil rights of all classes of the inhabitants. 

The Sovereign, whether King or Queen, exercises supreme 
power, both in Church and State. He calls together or dissolves 
Parliament, and ratifies its various acts. He dispenses titles and 
dignities, appoints to offices in the state, both civil and military ; 
nominates Archbishops and Bishops, as well as many of the incum- 
bents of benefices, and creates new peers at pleasure. It is a consti- 
tutional maxim that the Sovereign can do no wrong, his ministers and 
advisers being nominally responsible for every measure. The 
succession to the throne is hereditary, but the Sovereign is sworn to 
abide by the laws, and to maintain inviolate the Protestant religion, 
and the rights and privileges of the established church. 

The House of Lords is composed of the lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral, who may vote by proxy, and who are entitled to other peculiar 
privileges. At the meeting of the first Parliament of Queen Vic- 
toria, the House consisted of three Princes of the Royal blood, two 
Archbishops, twenty-one Dukes, nineteen Marquises, one hundred' 
and twelve Earls, nineteen Viscounts, twenty-four Bishops,, four 
Irish Prelates, one hundred and ninety-three Barons ; sixteen repre- 
sentative Peers for Scotland, and twenty-eight for Ireland;— making 
a total of four hundred and forty -one. 

The House of Commons is composed of knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, who are chosen by counties, cities, and boroughs. To 
them is committed the right of determining how the public money 
shall be collected and distributed. This House consists of six hundred 
and fifty-eight members. Of these, 253 are chosen by counties ; 399 
by cities, boroughs, or towns ; and six by Universities. England 
returns 471, Wales 29, Ireland 105, and Scotland 53. The number 
of persons entitled to vote in the election of these members, is about 
one million. 

All legislative measures must originate with the Lords and Com- 
mons ; and after being read thrice in each House, must receive the 
joint consent of a majority, and afterwards be presented to the Sove- 
reign, whose concurrence establishes the enactment as a law. Bills 
for the imposition of taxes, and the appropriation of public money, 
must originate with the Commons, the Sovereign and the Lords being 
merely allowed a negative. 

The Sovereign is assisted in the management of State affairs by a 
Privy-Council. The Cabinet Ministers conduct the affairs of the 
country, the chief burden resting on the Secretaries of State for 
Home affairs, for the Colonies, and for Foreign affairs ; the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and the first Lord of the Treasury; the minis? 
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ter who takes the lead being called Premier, The Parliament 
is called the Imperial Parliament, and is always convened at West- 
minster. The annexed is a representation of the place of meeting. 
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The Laws of England are derived from various sources. What 
is called Common Law, does not rest so much upon positive enact- 
ments as on ancient practice, and the decisions of former Judges. 
Statute Law is derived from Acts of Parliament. Civil and Canon 
Law from the Roman institutions and from the decrees of Councils. 
The chief Courts of Common Law are those of the Queen's Bench, 
Common Pleas, and Exchequer ; in these the Judges give directions, 
but it is the Jurors who pronounce on the guilt or innocence of the 
parties accused, and award damages in all civil cases. The chief 
Courts of Equity, are the House of Lords, the Court of Chancery, 
which is divided into the Lord Chancellor's Court, that of the Master 
of the Rolls, and those of three Vice-Chancellors. The decisions of 
these Courts rest upon the wisdom and uprightness of the Judge, 
guided, however, by the judgments of his predecessors, and subject to 
an appeal to the House of Lords, and to the Sovereign in Council. 
Ecclesiastical Courts are held for the purpose of deciding cases which 
are regulated according to the enactments of Civil and Canon law. 
Beside these, the whole country is divided into eight Circuits, each of 
which is visited at least twice a year by the Judges. Assizes are held 
in every county town, where criminal and civil cases are tried before 
Juries. In every County, Quarter Sessions, also, are held by the 
Magistrates for the trial of minor causes. 

It is regarded as a beautiful peculiarity of the British constitution, 
that by it the laws of life and property are strictly regarded, and 
civil and religious liberty effectually secured to all classes of subjects. 

Great Britain has been celebrated, for ages, for its Army and Navy. 
The number of land forces, at home and abroad, a few years ago, was. 
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upwards of one hundred thousand men ; the charge for whose main- 
tenance was between three and four million pounds sterling. The 
Navy, at the same period, consisted of 443 ships of various 
descriptions ; and 26,500 seamen and marines ; the charge of main- 
taining which was upwards of four millions sterling. The army 
and navy are well organised ; attention is paid to the comforts of the 
men ; and they are celebrated for their good discipline, fortitude, 
and bravery. 

The Ecclesiastical State of England differs from that of other 
countries. The religion established by law is Protestant Episcopacy. 
The affairs of the Church are managed by archbishops and bishops. 
A summary of its doctrines is contained in Thirty-nine Articles; 
and the Book of Common Prayer contains the form of worship. 
The country is divided into Dioceses y each of which is under the 
care of a bishop; and the dioceses are arranged under two pro- 
vinces, each being under the care of an archbishop. There are other 
dignitaries of the church called archdeacons, deans, and prebendaries. 
The inferior clergy, are placed over districts, called parishes, to 
instruct the people in their duties towards God and man ; they are 
termed rectors, vicars, and curates. 

There are, however, a great number of persons who differ in their 
views of church polity and worship, and whose teachers vie with those 
in the Establishment in the purity of the doctrines they teach, and 
the precepts they inculcate, as well as in their zeal for the diffusion of 
that system which has " God for its author, salvation for its end, and 
truth without any mixture of error for its subject." These are known 
by the general name of Dissenters, and are protected by law in the 
full enjoyment of their opinions and practices. The number of Difir 
senting congregations is about 7,600, and of the worshippers 2,750,000. 
There are about 400 Catholic chapels, and 350,000 worshippers ; and 
about 50,000 Jews. 

Quistions to bs answbm-d.— What is the government of Orest Britain t Who 
exercises the supreme power 1 Of whom is the House of Lords composed ? How 
many Lords are in that House 1 Of whom is the House of Commons composed t 
How many Members has it ? With whom do legislative measures originate t 
How do they become law f Who impose taxes t By whom is the Sovereign 
assisted in the management of state affldrsf Who is called Premier f From 
Whence is common law derived ? Statute law ? Civil and Canon law T What 
are the chief courts of law ? How is justice dispensed throughout the country ! 
What is the peculiarity of the British constitution 1 What is the number of men 
in the British Army, and at what expense are they maintained T In the Navy ? 
What is the established religion of England 1 How are the affairs of its Church 
managed ? Are there any persons who dissent from the Established Church X 
How many Dissenting congregations are there? How many worshippers! 
How many Catholics 1 How many Jews ? 

CHAPTER V. . . 

MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL RESOURCES. 

The greatness- of England as a manufacturing and commercial 
country is acknowledged in every part of the world. In addition to 
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the natural advantages of the country, and the possession of rich mined 
of coal, iron, and other valuable materials, the inhabitants are indus- 
trious and ingenious, animated by the laudable desire to rival, if 
•not to excel, all other nations. England is furnished, too, with superior 
machinery for its manufactures, good roads and canals, and other faci- 
lities of inland communication, together with many thousand vessels, 
which convey every article of commerce or manufacture to and 
from all parts of the kingdom, and every quarter of the globe. 

The staple commodity of the country was anciently tin ; to that 
succeeded wool ; but cotton may now be considered the staple. 

The chief articles of manufacture are cotton, woollen, linen, silk, 
leather, paper, hardware, earthenware, glass, malt, malt liquors and 
spirits, refined sugar, candles, soap, hats, and a variety of other neces- 
saries and luxuries. The following estimate has been made of the 
gross annual produce of some of the principal departments of 
manufacturing industry : — 



Cotton . 
Woollen . 
Iron and Hardware 
Watches, Jewellery, 
Leather . 



35,000,000 
22,000,000 
17,000,000 
&c. 3,000,000 
13,500,000 



Linen . . . 8,000,000 

Silk . . . 10,000,000 

Glass and Earthenware 4,250,000 

Paper . . . 1,500,000 

Hats . . 2,400,000 



The value of these articles amounts to a gross sum of £116,650,000; 
but there are other departments of great value and importance. It 
must be remembered too, that about one-third of the population are 
engaged in agriculture ; and the total annual value of the agricultural 
produce of England and Wales, exclusive of wood and other articles, 
Is estimated at £132,500,000. 

The Exports of the United Kingdom are valued at about 
£113,000,000, and the imports at £65,000,000. The imports consist 
chiefly of cotton wool, sheep's wool, flax, hemp, silk, tea, sugar, molas-i 
see, coffee, hides, skins, timber, wines, oils, tallow, &c. The exports 
are, chiefly, cotton, linen, woollen, or silk manufactures; cotton yarn, 
iron and steel, hardware, brass and copper manufacturies, haberdashery, 
earthenware, refined sugar, &c. 

The total net rental of Landed Property assessed to the Poor-Rates 
in England and Wales was £32,655,137 ; annual rental of Dwelling* 
houses. £23,386,401 ; all other kinds of property, £6,498,492 ; total, 
£62,540,030. The rental of dwelling-houses has increased within 
the last ten years more than £11,000,000. 

The annual Expenditure of the United Kingdom, including the 
expences of the Civil list, the army, navy, &c, and the interest on 
the National Debt, which amounts to upwards of £800,000,000, is 
about fifty millions sterling. The Income amounts to about the 
same sum, and is derived from the following sources :— 



Customs 


18,520,340 


Crown Lands ♦ 


590,000 


Excise 


11,786,044 


Miscellaneous 


127,500 


Stamps 


6,464,256 


Impress, &c. 


225,489 


Property Tax * 
Post Office . 


4,207,792 
5,052,057 


Repayments 


728,434 
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Quistioms to B* AXfwiESD.— Hu England any peculiar advantages aa to 
manufactures t As to commerce 1 How many resseJa are employed in convey* 
ing manufactures and other articles of commerce 1 What is the staple commodity 
of England? Mention some of the chief articles of manufacture. What is the 
annual produce of some of the principal departments ? At what is the annual 
value of the agricultural produce calculated ? What is the amount of the annual 
exports 1 Of the imports T What is the net rental of landed property 1 Of 
dwelling-houses ? Of other property 1 What is the annual expenditure of the 
T/nited Kingdom ? Its income ? What is the amount of the National Debt ? 

CHAPTER VI. 

NATIONAL CHABACTEB, ATTAINMENTS, AND INSTITUTIONS. 

The chabacteb of the English is marked by an ardent love of 
liberty, and a strong attachment to home. Their manners are sim- 
ple, grave, and, for the most part, unceremonious. In their habits 
they are distinguished by a spirit of enterprise, by industry, and by 
fhoughtfulness. Their mercantile transactions are regulated with 
punctuality and integrity. Civilization prevails to a high degree in 
the middle and upper classes, and considerable attention is paid to the 
cultivation of social virtue, and the comforts of domestic life. 

The Language of the English, though chiefly based upon the 
Anglo-Saxon, is a rich compound of almost every European tongue. 
It is simple in its construction ; but foreigners have great difficulty in 
pronouncing it correctly, in consequence of the variety of sounds 
given to one letter. 

Litebatube and Science have flourished in England for several 
centuries ; this may be attributed, partly, to the anxious desire of the 
people for improvement, and, partly, to the liberty enjoyed by the 
press. In the various departments of philosophy, poetry, and history, 
it can number writers of superior excellence. Arts and sciences, also, 
are assiduously cultivated, and Institutions for the encouragement of 
every branch of knowledge are established throughout the country, 
upon the most liberal principles. The result of this is a great refine- 
ment of the social state, and a material addition to its conveniences 
and comforts. Beside the Universities, there are numerous colleges, 
grammar schools, and ordinary schools, supported by endowments, by 
private charity, or by the payments of the scholars. There are also 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, Mechanic's Institutions, and a vast 
variety of other means well adapted to* promote the instruction and 
amusement of young persons and adults. 

Provident Institutions abound in England. By means of 
these, hundreds and thousands of persons, by the payment of small 
monthly or annual.sums, provide assistance in- times of sickness, infir- 
mity, or old age, or secure to their survivors certain sums to be paid 
at their decease.' Property, also, whether consisting of houses, furni- 
ture, or other valuables, either on land or sea,' may be insured against 
the consequences of fire and flood, so that, in £he event of these 
casualties, they may not be wholly losers. One class of these Provident 
Institutions, called Savings' Banks, has greatly increased of late years. 
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In these, the humble end middle classes can place small deposits from 
time to time, for which they receive a rate of interest. At the 
end of the year 1842, the number of individual depositors 
in England was 707,490, and the sums which they had depo- 
sited amounted to £20,334,359; and in the Savings' Banks through* 
out Great Britain, 856,484 depositors, and the amount of the sums 
deposited, £23,693,618. 

The Benevolent Institutions of England surpass in variety 
and extent those of any other country. They may be divided into 
two classes ; those which provide for bodily diseases and distresses, and 
those which furnish a supply for moral and religious wants. There 
is scarcely a distress or an infirmity, of either body or mind, to which 
human nature is liable, for which some relief is not secured. Not 
only are the wants and distresses of the inhabitants of this country 
duly regarded, but provision is made for the improvement of the 
physical and moral condition of tribes and people who reside in dis- 
tant regions of the earth. These exertions of true benevolence may 
be ascribed to the prevalence in this country of that religion which 
teaches men, first, to love and obey their. Great Creator, and, 
secondly, to regard all human beings as their neighbours and brethren, 
and to do unto others as they would others should do unto them. 

Questions to bi answbrid.— What is the general character of the people of 
•England ? What is the character of the English language 1 Have literature and 
science flourished in England for any length of time ? V\ hat provision is made 
for improvement in knowledge and in useful arts ? Have the English any Provi r 
dent Institutions ? Describe some of them. What are Savings' Banks? What 
if the amount of deposits in England ? Are there many Benevolent Institutions 
in England? For what class of wants do they provide? To what may the 
number of these Institutions be attributed ? 

CHAPTER VII, 

POPULATION. 

. According to the last official census return, it appears that the 
population of England and Wales amounted to 15,906,741 . Of these 
persons there were 

In England, 7,323,387 Males j 7,671,751 Females. 
In Wales, 47,707 Males ; 463,896 Females. 

Shewing an excess of 334,553 females, and being a proportion of 
1047 females to 1000 males. In the following counties, the number 
.of males exceeded that of the females as follows: — 

ENGLAND. WALES. 

Hereford ... 71 Brecon .... 54$ 

Lincoln ... 914 Flint .... 697 

Monmouth . . 6,857 Glamorgan . . 4,550 

Rutland ... 140 Badnor . . . „ 296 

Stafford . . . 7,224 

The greatest excess of females occurred in the County of Middle- 
sex, where there were 1,133 females to every 1000 males. 
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The Ages of the persons included in the above return were as 
follows : 

MALES. FEMALES. TOTAL. 

Under twenty .... 3,644,461 3,661,302 7,305,763 

Above twenty .... 4,130,763 4,475,231 8,605,994 

Above one hundred . . 82 167 249 

Ages not ascertained . . 39,538 12,358 51,896 

The Places of Bibth of the persons thus enumerated, were 



In England and Wales . • . 

In Scotland ....... 

In Ireland . 

In the British Colonies . . . 

Foreigners and British subjects 
born in foreign parts . . . 

Persons whose birth-place is un- 
known 



MALES. 

7,465,045 

60,704 

151,231 

485 

24,723 
73,036 



FEMALES. 

7,897,626 

42,534 

138,173 

608 

14,521 
43,076 



TOTAL. 

15,862,671 

103,238 

289,404 

1,088 

39,244 
116,112 



Total 7,775,224 8,136,538 15,911,757 

The number of Bikths registered in England and Wales, in one 
year, was 504,543, being an average excess, per day, of 406 oyer the 
number of deaths registered in the same year. 



ENGLAND. 

In order that the Judges may with the greater convenience ad- 
minister justice to the people, the fifty-two Counties of England 
and Wales are divided into Eight Circuits : —namely, the 
Home Circuit— Oxford - Midland - Norfolk— Northern— Western- 
South Wales, and Chester— and North Wales, and Chester. Each 
of these circuits is visited in the Spring and Slimmer of every year; 
with the addition of Special Commissions when circumstances may 
require. Middlesex, however, being the Metropolitan County, and 
having a very dense population, is not included in this arrangement. 
In the metropolis are numerous Courts of Law which are open during 
a considerable portion of the year, for the determination of Civil 
causes; and Sessions are held every month for the trial of criminals. 
It is the fountain head of law and justice, to which persons from all 
parts of the British dominions resort, when they deem the local 
authorities incompetent to decide their disputes. 



MIDDLESEX. 

Middlesex is bounded on the E. by Essex; N. by Hertfordshire; 
S. it is divided by the Thames from Surrey and Kent; and W. by 
Buckinghamshire. Though one of the smallest counties in England, 
it is by far the most important for its wealth. Its greatest extent is 
about twenty-six miles in length, and nineteen in breadth. Its soil 
is rich and fertile: a great portion is laid out in fruit and nursery 
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gardens, and in meadow grass, yielding a produce averaging £200 

per acre ; while large tracts of brick 
earth have yielded £4000 an acre. 
Its most important River is the 
Thames, which rises in Gloucester- 
shire, from the apparently insigni- 
ficant source which is here repre- 
sented. About three mjjes S. of 
Cheltenham, two streams rise on 
the S. £. slope of the Cotswold 
hills, and form, by their junction, 
the river Churn. At Cricklade, 
nineteen or twenty miles S. £. from 
its source, the Churn joins the 
commonly reputed Isis, or Thames, 
which, in its course through other 
counties becomes united with other 
rivers and canals, and extends the 
benefits of inland communication 
throughout a considerable part of 
Middlesex. There are, also, the Lea, 
which is navigable, and which has 
canals connected with it ; — the Coin 
and the Brent. 

Population 1,576,636 1 Ann. val. of real property £7,2*3,369 

Inhabited houses . . . f 807,6291 Ditto of landed do. £304,663 

Inhabitants to a square mile 5.691 | Arerage value per acre . . 33s. 9d. 

Members of Parliament . . 14 | Poor's Bate Is. lOd. 

In consequence of the absorbing influence of the Metropolis, there 
are no large towns in this county ; but the villages are numerous and 
extensive, and some of them have great attractions. The Metropolis, 
of course, claims distinct and separate notice. 




LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS. 

London is a city and bishopric : it is the capital of England ; the prin- 
cipal residence of the Sovereign ; the seat of legislation, jurisprudence, 
and government ; the centre of important operations in reference to every 
part of the globe ; and the greatest mart of commerce in the world. — It is 
situated on both sides of the river Thames, in the counties of Middlesex 
and Surrey, and is about fifty miles from the sea. In its comprehensive 
sense, it includes the city of London, the city of Westminster, and the 
borough of Southward, and the parishes contiguous to those parts. Its 
extent, reckoning from Bow in the east to Knightsbridge in the west, is 
nearly eight miles ; its breadth, from Islington in the north to Camberwell 
in the south, is nearly six miles. Its circumference is about thirty miles. 
The buildings, streets, squares, and other spaces, including that taken up 
by the river Thames, occupy an area of eighteen square miles. It con- 
tains about fourteen thousand streets, squares, places, courts or alleys, 
each distinguished by its peculiar name. — For the sake of more particular 
description, London and the suburbs may be divided into districts, as 
Hows : — 
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First the City, or central division, where the greatest part of the 
buSL carried on. In this portion are several extensive and costhr 
«3toe^ The Bank of England, the buildings of which cover nearly 
S^s o7 ground :*in <£. aro ^^^^fr^t 
Government, including the management of the National Debt-The 
S^ Office, inSt Martins-le-Grand, through which passes the 
™™Wence "of the kingdom, and a great portion of the globe :--this 
fS very large spaci-The new Royal Exchange, a splendid 
atd' 3 ouaSng, £ which may be seen merchants and traders from 
^very part of the world. — 




St. Paul's Cathedral, the Monument, and many Churches and public edifices 
are built of stone, and excite the curiosity of visitors. 

The Eastern Division has in it the Tower of London, the Custom House, 
the Mint, the East India House, and a number of Docks, with appro- 
priate quays and warehouses. In this division is the port for shipping, 
which extends from London Bridge to Deptford, and occupies a space of 
about four miles in length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth. In the 
London Docks, at Wapping, the tobacco warehouse alone covers a space of 
nearly five acres. The vaults underneath the ground are more than 
eighteen acres in extent, and, including passages, have stowage for 66,000 
pipes of wine. It is stated in the returns made in 1842, that there entered 
the Port of London in that year 4767 British ships, of the burthen of 
1,002,453 tons; 1640 Foreign ships, burthen 281,468 tons; General 
Coasters 20,898, burthen 2,769,984 tons ; and Irish traders, 1,069, burthen 
159,583 tons ; making together 28,374 vessels, carrying 4,213,488 tons. 
It has been computed that the total value of the property shipped and 
unshipped on the Thames annually exceeds one hundred million 
pounds sterling. 
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The Western Division of London includes the City of Westminster. This 
portion abounds with spacious streets, squares, and places, containing 
buildings of the first class. Here are the Palaces of the Sovereign and the 
Royal Family, the Houses of Parliament, the offices of the Government, 
and the residences of the nobility and gentry. Westminster Abbey is a 
noble specimen of Gothic architecture. St James's and Hyde Parks, and 
the Regent's Park, are open to the public, and are visited by large crowds. 
Waterloo Bridge, which is upwards of twelve hundred feet in length, 
and perfectly level throughout, is accounted the finest bridge in the 
world. 

The Southern Division of the Metropolis comprises the borough of South- 
wark, and a mass of buildings extending from Rotherhithe to Vauxhall, 
and ranging southward for more than two miles. Very considerable addi- 
tions have been made to this division within the last few years. The divi- 
sions north and south of the Thames are connected by six bridges ; — 
London, Southwark, Blackfriars, Waterloo, Westminster, and Vauxhall 
bridges. The Tunnel, under the Thames, is a stupendous achievement It 
extends from Wapping to Rotherhithe ; and in addition to the large num- 
bers who daily pass through it upon business, it is visited by thousands for 
the purpose of gratifying curiosity. 

The Northern and North-Eastern divisions comprise very populous districts 
north and north-east of the city, including St. Pancras, Somen* Town, 
Pentonville, Islington, Hoxton, Kingsland, and Shoreditch. 

The north division, as viewed from the highest and most central point, 
rises gently from the Thames, and extends to the foot of a range of hills, 
on which are situated the villages of Hampstead and Highgate. On the 
east and west are fertile plains extending at least twenty miles, and watered 
by the winding and gently flowing Thames. On the south the distant 
view is bounded by the high grounds of Richmond, Wimbledon, Epsom, 
Norwood, and Blackheath, terminating in the horizon by Leith Hill, Box 
Hill, and the Reigate and Wrotham hills. Shooter's Hill is a conspicuous 
object to the eastward; and, in a more northerly direction, parts of Epping 
Forest and other wooded uplands of Essex meet the eye. 

Eighteen Members are returned to Parliament from London and the 
vicinity, from the following population ; namely, four from the City, 125,008, 
and two from each of the following Boroughs, - Finsbury, 265,043, Tower 
Hamlets, 419,730, Westminster, 219,930, Manrlebone, 287,465, South- 
wark, 142,620, Lambeth, 197,412, and Greenwich, 72,748. 

The entire Population is estimated at 1,873,676. The population of 
sixty-nine of the principal cities and towns, if added together, would not 
equal that of London. That of Exeter is 31,312; it would, therefore, 
require more than sixty cities as large as Exeter, to make another metro* 
polis ; and this population is rapidly increasing. The money spent by the 
inhabitants in one year for subsistence and luxuries, is estimated at 
£70,000,000 ; being more than a third of what is spent for such purposes 
in all the British Islands. It is calculated that besides what is conveyed 
by water carriage, more than forty thousand waggons, vans, &c, including 
repeated journies, arrive and depart annually, laden with articles of domes- 
tic, colonial, and foreign merchandise, occasioning a traffic, including 
cattle and provisions, of goods worth more than £50,000,000; which, 
added to the amount of the maritime trade, gives the sum of nearly 
£150,000,000 sterling, as the estimated value of the merchandize annu- 
ally transferred by means of the commerce of the Metropolis. 

* Imost every article of manufacture is made in London. Some of the 
re silk goods, jewellery, clocks, watches, carriages, hats, household 
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furniture, musical and philosophical instruments, porter and ale. The 
printing of books, and engraving on steel, copper, stone and wood, are 
also extensive and important branches of its trade. 

The number of coaches, waggons, cabriolets, omnibusses, and other 
vehicles, which crowd the streets, is far greater than in any other town 
in the world. In one principal street, seven thousand vehicles pass daily. — 
There was collected for the postage of letters in the London district, in 
one year, the sum of £718,852, chiefly at one penny each. 

Some of the parishes in this County have a population much greater 
than many Towns. The following are specimens : 



Bethnal Green 

BlackwaU 

Bow. . 

Camden Town 

Chelsea . 

Chiswick . 

Clerkenwell 

Ealing . . 

Edmonton 

Enfield. . 

Fulham . 

St George's, East 
Bloomsbury 
Hanover 8q. 



74.088 

20,342 

4,626 

15,016 

49,179 

5,811 

56,756 

8,407 

9.0?7 

9 t 367 

9,319 

41,350 

16,981 

66,453 



Holborn .... 28 B5 
St. Giles. . . . SJSll 
St John, Hackney 37,771 
West Hackney . Il,ifj8 
South Hackney . 6,i>S9 
Hammersmith . • 13 3 
Hampstead ... 10>,'3 
Highgate. . . . IM 
Hillingdon . . . 9^6 
Hornsey. . . . 5 n Uj7 
lsleworth . . . 6,':: 4 
Islington . . . 55 D 
Kensington. . . 26,^4 
Limehouse . . . 21,121 



St Luke . . i 


49,829 


8t. Marylebone 


138,164 


Mile End . . . 


53,633 


St. Martin's West 25,190 


8t Margaret . . 


30,489 


St Pancras . . . 


129,768 


Poplar .... 
Radcliff . . . 


20,342 


11,874 


Shoreditch . . 


83,452 


Shadwell . . . 


10.060 


Spitalfields . . 


20.436 


Stepney . . . 
Tottenham . . 


63,723 
8,544 


Whitechapel . . 


34,055 



Brentford, — on the Thames, 7 miles W., is the County town, with a 
population, including Old and New Brentford, of about 5000. — Staines, — 
on the Thames, over which is an iron bridge, 16 miles W. by S. A 
little above the bridge is the London- Mark Stone, the ancient boundary 
to the jurisdiction of the City of London on the Thames. P. 2,487. — 
Uxbridge, — 15 miles W. near the Grand Junction Canal. Has a brisk 
trade in corn, malt, and flour. — Population 3,219. 



HOME CIRCUIT. 

The Home Circuit includes the counties of Hertford, Essex,' 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 

HERTFORD 

Is an inland county, bounded on the N. by Cambridgeshire, N. W. 
by Bedfordshire, E. by Essex, S. by Middlesex, W. by Buckingham- 
shire and Cambridgeshire. • It is 35 miles long by 28 ; and con- 
tains 134 parishes, and 19 market towns. The northern portion of 
the county is hilly, abounding with chalk; and flint stones are 
thickly spread over the surface : the soil produces excellent wheat 
and barley. In the western portion the soil is, generally, rich, and 
well cultivated. The county is watered by numerous clear streams. 
The principal rivers are the Lea, Stort, and Colne, and'the artificial 
one called the New River. The Grand Junction Canal, passing 
through the western part of the county, affords great facilities for the 
conveyance of corn, and other articles of trade, to the metropolis. It 
returns three Members of Parliament. 

* The distances are all reckoned from London. The letter £. signifies east. 
W. west, N. north, S. south. 
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Population 157,307 I Ann. val. of real property £667,710 

Inhabited Houses 30,155) Ditto landed ditto £386,341 

Inhabitants to a square mile 250 [ Average rahie per acre . . 19s. Id. 

Members of Parliament }. . 7 1 Poor's Rate 2s. 2d. 

St. Albans, — is situated on the Colne river, 21 miles N. by W. It is a 
place of great antiquity. Its church is part of an Abbey, founded by Ofla, 
king of the Mercians, in 795. Two great battles were fought near this 
town ; in the first, Henry VI. suffered a defeat ; in the second, the Earl 
of Warwick. From this place the celebrated Sir Francis Bacon took his 
title of viscount — P. 8,604 ; it returns two Members of Parliament 

Amwell,— one mile from Ware, and 21 miles N., gives rise to the New 
River, which supplies a great part of London with water ; it was designed by 
Sir Hugh Middleton in 1606, and completed in six years. — P. 1,545. 

Baldock,— a great thoroughfare, seated among hills, 37 miles N. N. W. 
Its church contains some stone coffins and monumental vestiges of the 
Knights Templars. — Population 1,807. 

Barnet, Chipping, — 11 miles N. N. W. Large cattle fairs are held 
here, which are greatly resorted to by graziers from all parts of the kingdom. 
Near this place was fought, 1471) the decisive battle between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, in which the Earl of Warwick, the commander of 
the forces of the latter, was defeated and slain. — Population 2,435. 

Berkhampstead, — on the Grand Junction Canal, 26 miles N. W. Has 
the remains of a castle, the residence of the Kings of Mercia. In 697 a 
parliament was held here. Here William the Conqueror was sworn to 
govern by the laws of Edward the Confessor. Henry II. kept his court 
in this town, and James I. made it a corporation. The church is a hand- 
some Gothic structure. — Population 2,979. 

Bishop's Stortford,— stands on the side of a hill by the Stort, which 
is navigable hence to the Lea. It is 30 miles N. N. E. On the east 
side is the ruin of a castle on a mount, supposed to have been built by 
the Saxons. — Population 4,681. 

Buntingford, — 31 miles N. by E. — Population with Layston, 1,187, 
Hertford, — the county town, 21 m. N. When the Danes sailed down 
the Lea, in 879, they took this place, and erected two forts for the pro- 
tection of their vessels ; but Alfred turned the course of the river, so that 
their vessels were left on dry ground. Edward, the eldest son of Alfred, 
built a castle here, which has been used both as a royal residence and a 
prison. — Returns two Members of Parliament — Population 5,450. 

Hoddesdon, near,the Lea, 
17 miles N. by E. — Popu- 
lation, with Broxbourne, 
2,386.— A few miles from 
this place is Haileybury, 
where the East India Com- 
pany have a college for the 
training of young gentlemen 
intended to fill various civil 
and military offices in India. 
About two miles north of 
Haileybury is a building 
called Rye House, the place 
wherein a real, or supposed, 
conspiracy to assassinate 
C; arles 1 1, in 1 683, was con- 
cocted. This transaction led 
the execution of Lord Russell and other patriots. 
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Hatfield, Bishop's, — on the river Lea, 20 miles N. N. W. Elizabeth 
resided here, and was hence conducted, on the death of her sister Mary, to 
ascend the throne. Here Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, built the magnificent 
seat, called Hatfield House.— Population 3,646. 

Hempstead, Hemel, — on the Grand Junction Canal, 23 miles N. W. 
The principal occupation of the females here is straw plaiting. — P. 7,268. 

Hitchin, — 34 miles N. N. W. An ancient Saxon town ; had formerly 
a Priory of White Carmelites, and one for nuns. It has a great trade in 
malt — P. 6,125— Redbourn, — 20 miles, consists of one street — P. 2,024. 

Rickmansworth, — 18milesW.N.W, is situated on the Colne. — P. 5,026. 

Royston, — 37 miles N. Part of it is in Cambridgeshire. — P. 2,002. 

Stevenage, — 31 miles N. by W. On the south side are some large 
tumuli, supposed to be of Danish origin. — Population 1,725. 

Tring,— near the Grand Junction Canal, 31 m. W.N.W. of L.— P. 4,260. 

Ware, — on the Lea, 21 miles N. by E. Large quantities of malt and 
corn are sent thence to London. — Population 4,653. 

Watford, — on the Colne, 15 miles N. W. of London. — Population, 
5,989. Here is the Roman road, called Wailing Street. Such roads were 
made for the more easy march of the Roman, armies, and are composed of 
stakes, small wood, earth, and stones, thrown up as an embankment 

ESSEX 

Is bounded on the N. by Cambridgeshire and Suffolk; E. by the 
German Ocean ; S. by the same and the Thames, which separates it 
from Kent ; and W. by Middlesex and Hertfordshire, It is 54 miles 
long by 48 ; and contains 406 parishes, and 27 market towns. A 
great portion of the S. W. part is occupied by the forests of Epping 
and Hainault, and furnishes a quantity of excellent butter. The 
N. W. part, from Saffron Walden to Cambridge, is famous for the 
growth of saffron, and also coriander, carraway, and teazle. The 
middle part yields very fine corn, and is varied by gentle inequali- 
ties of surface, and sprinkled with woods. The districts nearest the 
metropolis are chiefly in pasture for supplying calves to the London 
market, or for fattening the cattle brought up from the north. The 
principal rivers are the Thames, Blackwater, Colne, Chelmer, Stour, 
Crouch, and Roding. At the mouths of the Colne, Blackwater, and 
other rivers, about 200 vessels are employed dredging for oysters, of 
which it is said about 20,000 bushels are sent annually to London. 
It returns four Members to Parliament. 



Population 344,979 

Inhabited Houses .... 67,618 
Inhabitants to a square mile 225 

Members of Parliament ' . 10 



Ann. val. of real property £1,585,719 

Ditto landed ditto £1.018,650 

Average value per acre . . 20s. 9d. 

Poor's Rate 2s. 8d. 

Barking, — on the Boding, near the . Thames, seven miles £. It was 
celebrated for a large nunnery, of which a gateway and part of the walls 
are still visible.— P. 8,718. Billericaly,— 23 miles E.— P. 1,284. 

Braintree, — on the Blackwater, 40 miles N. £., has a considerable 
manufacture of baize. — Population, 3,670. 

Brentwood, a great thoroughfare, 18 miles E.N.E. — P. 2,362. 

Chelmsford is situated at the conflux of the Canweth and the Chelmer, 
29 miles N.E. ; it has a stately church, a magnificent Shire Hall ; an 
excellent conduit ; and a free school, founded by Edward VI. — P. 6,789, 
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Coggeshall,— seated on the Blackwater, 44 miles E.N.E. Roman 
antiquities have been discovered in its neighbourhood. — P. 3,408. 

Colchester, — is seated on an 
eminence by the Colne, 51 miles 
N. £. of London. The Come is 
navigable to a place called the 
Hythe, where the Custom House is 
situated. Colchester was anciently 
a Roman Station ; the walls are 
now demolished, but there are the re- 
mains of a strong castle. Several 
sculptures, and other antiquities 
have been at times discovered. 
There were formerly 16 Churches, 
12 only of which are now used; 
most of them were damaged in 
1648, when the town surrendered to 
an army of the Parliament, after 
a memorable siege. The remains 
of St Botolph's Priory are greatly 
admired, especially the gate. Col- 
chester returns two members of 
Parliament — Population 17,790. 

Dunmow Great, — is 38 miles N. E. — Population 2,792. Two miles 
from this place is Little Dunmow, which is famous for the tenure of its 
manor ; namely, that a married couple who go to the priory, and swear 
that they have not repented of their marriage within a year and a day 
iafter it took place, shall receive a flitch of bacon. — P. 385. 

Epping, — is at the N. end of a forest of the same name, 17 miles 
N. N. E.~ Population 2,424. 

Grays,— on the N. side of the Thames, 24 miles E.—P. 1,464. 
. Halstead, — on the side of a hill by the Colne, 47 miles N. E. — P. 5,710. 

Harwich, — stands on a slip of land, opposite the united mouths of the 
Stour and Orwell, 71 miles E. N. E. It is a seaport, with an excellent 
dock and harbour, the entrance into which is defended by a battery and 
Landguard Fort It is surrounded by agreeable scenery, and is much 
frequented for the purpose of sea-bathing. — It returns two M. P. — P. 3,829. 

Hatfield Broad Oak, — 29 miles, is famous for its fine spreading 
oaks. — Population 1,968. 

Ingatestone, — 23 miles. — Population, 856. 

Maldon, — stands on an eminence by the Blackwater, 37 miles E. 
Vessels of a moderate burden come up to the town; large ships are 
obliged to unload in Blackwater Bay. It has considerable trade. The 
custom of Borough English is kept up here, by which the youngest son 
succeeds to the burgage tenure on the death of his father. — Here Boadicea 
defeated a Roman army ; and here Oliver Cromwell fixed his head quarters 
during the civil war. — It returns two M. P. — Population 3,967. 

Manningtree, — -on a branch of the Stour, 60 miles E, N, E.^=-P. 1,255. 

Ratleigh, — 43 miles.— At King's Hill is held what is called the Law- 
less Court, where, on Wednesday morning after Michaelmas day, the tenants 
are bound to appear at the first cock-crowing, and, kneeling, offer homage 
of suit and sued. All the business is transacted in whispers, and the 
use of pen and ink not being allowed, a coal is substituted. The penalties 
attached to neglect are supposed to have been inflicted in consequence 
of some conspiracy on the part of the tenantry in ancient times.—?. 1,$)}. 
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Rochford,— on a small stream that joins the Crouch, 40 miles £. by N. 
— The unfortunate Anne Boleyn was horn here. — The custom of the Law- 
less Court is observed in this town also. — Population 1,722. 

Romford, — consists principally of one long street, 12 miles £. N. £. 
It has several alms-houses and benefactions for the relief of poverty. 
—Population 5,317.- 

Saffron Walden, — 42 miles N. N. £., took its name from the great 
quantity of saffron formerly cultivated in the vicinity. The keep of an 
ancient castle is still to he seen. — Population 5,111. 

Thaxtead, — near the source of the Chelmer, 44 miles N. N. E. 
The church is a large and beautiful structure. — Population 2,527* 

Waltham Abbey, or Holt Cross,— on the £. side of the Lea, which 
here forms several islands, 12 miles N. by £. Some fragments remain 
of a magnificent Abbey, founded by King Harold ; and he, with his two 
sons, were interred here, after the battle of Hastings. The manufacture 
of gunpowder is carried on in Waltham. — About one mile west of this is a 
beautiful cross, erected by Edward I. in honour of his queen Eleanor. — 
Population 4,177. 

Witham, — is seated near the junction of a rivulet with the Blackwater, 
38 miles £. N. £.— Population 3,158. 

KENT 

Is a maritime county, forming the south-eastern angle of the island 
of Great Britain. It is bounded on the N. by the Thames and Ger- 
man ocean, E. by the same ocean, S. and S. E. by the English 
Channel and Sussex, and W. by Surrey. It is 58 miles long by 36, 
and contains 405 parishes, 2 cities, and 28 market towns. There is a 
great diversity both in the soil and in the appearance of the country. 
The banks of the Thames are low and marshy, but are backed by a 
range of chalky eminences of various heights. A hard, chalky kind of 
soil extends to the N.E. extremity of the county, and hence round to 
Dover, where are seen the lofty white cliffs which bound that part of 
the island, and from which it derives its name of Albion. The 
S. portion, called the Weald, is more flat and woody, the soil is clayey 
and fertile. The midland and W. districts present a pleasing inter* 
mixture of hill and dale, arable and pasture. In addition to general 
agricultural produce, this county furnishes large quantities of hops, 
apples, cherries, and birch twigs for brooms. There are several fine 
open downs, where sheep find excellent pasture. Paper manufacto- 
ries abound, and also gunpowder mills. The principal rivers are the 
Thames, Medway, Darent, Stour, Cray, and Rother. Tfie general 
appearance of this county is very beautiful. It returns four M. P. 

Ann. val. of real property* £2,111,875 

Ditto landed do. £1,044,999 

Average value per acre 80s. lid. 

Poor's Bate 8s. 6d. 

Ashpord,— on the Stour, is 55 miles S.E — P. 3,082. 

Aylesford, — on the Medway, 82 miles E. S. E. — P. 1,844. 

Bromley,— on the Ravenshourn, 10 miles, S. by E. Here is a College 
for the widows of Clergymen, and near the town a palace of the Bishops 
of Rochester. — Population 4,825. 



Population 548,337 

Inhabited houses .... 95,488 

Inhabitants to a square mile 852 

Members of Parliament . . 18 
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Canterbury,- on the Stour, 56 miles £. S. E., is a city ; the see of an 
Archbishop, who is Primate of all England; and returns two M. P. It 
has 15 Churches, and a Cathedral of great beauty, in which is the shrine 
of Thomas A'Becket, the pilgrimages to which once greatly enriched the 
town and neighbourhood. There are also numerous remains of Roman 
antiquities, and of a large Augustine Monastery. The vicinity abounds 
with plantations of hops. — P. 15,435. 

Chatham— is on the Medway, 30 miles E. S. E. It is one of the 
principal stations of the Royal Navy, and has a large dock-yard, maga- 
zines furnished with naval stores, a victualling office, several barracks, and 
two hospitals for mariners and shipwrights. In the vicinity are Upnor, 
GiUingham, and Brompton, where there are very extensive fortifications, 
called the Lines. It returns one M. P.— P. 21,341. 

Cranbrook,— 48 miles S.E.— P. 3,996. 

Dover, — a seaport town, 72 miles E. S. E., is one of the Cinque 
Ports,* and a place of embarkation to France, from which it is dis- 
tant only about 21 miles. It is defended by a strong castle, which 
occupies a lofty eminence. The town is situated in a valley between steep 




and precipitous cliffs, the highest of which is known as " Shakspeare's 
cliff" The harbour is defended by batteries, and can receive vessels of 
400 or 500 tons. It returns two M. P.— P. 13,872. 

Dartford. — 15 miles E. by S. It has large mills for the manufac- 
ture of paper and gunpowder. P. 5,619. 

Deal, — 73 miles E. S. E., is another of the Cinque Ports. It is 
a common stopping place for shipping, whether homeward or outward 
bound, to send letters or passengers ashore, or wait to for orders. Its coast 
is defended by a long rampart of pebbles. Many hardy mariners are 
trained here, who earn a livelihood by assisting crews and vessels in 
distress. The sea between this town and the Goodwin Sands is called the 
Downs ; — near this place Julius Caesar landed. — P. 6,688. 

Deptpord,— on the S. side of the Thames, near London, has a fine Royal 
dock-yard, and a very extensive victualling department, from which a 

* Cinqui Ports, or Five Havens. They received this name in consequence of 
their supremacy over the other ports on the southern coast of England. There 
are now eight places which bear that name, and retain many of their privileges, 
though they hare lost much of their former importance. 
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great portion of the Navy is supplied with meat, biscuit, and other articles. 
There is an Hospital called Trinity House, for decayed pilots, or masters 
of ships, or their^widows. P. 23,165. 

Eltham, — 8 miles S. £. Here are the remains of a palace in which 
Edward III. entertained John of France.— P. 2,310. 

Favebsham, — on a creek of the Medway, 47 miles E. by S., is a 
member of the port of Dover. P. 4,621. 

Folkestone, — on the coast 72 miles E. S. E., is a member of the 
port of Dover. It has a harbour, and is defended by a small fort and 
some batteries. It is becoming a place of importance, in consequence of 
its being the termination of a railway. — P. 4,413. 

Gravesend. — on the S. side of the Thames, 22 miles E. S. E. of Lon- 
don, is united with Milton, one mile distant, under one mayoralty. 
Outward bound vessels stop here, to be examined by the Custom House 
officers, and to receive their clearances. It has become a favourite resort 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis, and as the water is brackish at high 
tide, several bathing machines are employed. The Rosherville Gardens, 
in the vicinitv, present a great attraction. Opposite this town is Tilbury 
Fort, where Elizabeth animated and encouraged her army before the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada.— P. 6,114. 

Greenwich, — 5 miles E. S. E., is celebrated for its fine park, — 
a magnificent Hospital for superannuated and disabled seamen, — and 
the Royal Observatory on Flamstead Hill, from whence the English com- 
pute the longitude. It has also a large Naval School, an Asylum for the 
orphans of sailors and marines, and colleges for the maintenance of decayed 
housekeepers. Here Edward VI. died, and Queens Mary and Elizabeth 
were born. With Deptford and Woolwich it returns two M. P.— P. 29,595. 

Hythe, — 68 miles S. E., is one of the Cinque Ports ; returns one M. P. 
— Population 2,504. 

Maidstone, — the county town, on the Medway, is 34 miles E. S. E. 
In its immediate vicinity are large plantations of hops, and numerous 
paper mills. It returns two M. P. — Population 18,086. 

Margate, — 71 miles E. by S., is a seaport town at the N. extremity 
of the Isle of Thanet It is much resorted to for sea bathing, and has 
a handsome pier, a jetty, and a harbour defended by a fort — P. 11,050, 

Ramsoate, — 72 miles E. S. E. It has a harbour, a magnificent stone 
pier, wet and dry docks, storehouses, and a lighthouse. — P. 10,909. 

Rochester, — on the Medway, 29 miles E. S, E., is a city, and a 
bishop's see. Its castle is in ruins, and there are remains of a priory. 
Besides the Cathedral, there are two parish churches and two free 
schools. Chatham and Stroud are so united with it that they appear but 
as one city. Here is an almshouse for six poor travellers, who are supplied 
for one night with lodging, entertainment, and fourpence ; an inscription 
over the door states that rogues and proctors are excepted. — It returns two 
M. P.— Population 11,743. 

Rohney, — 71 miles S, E., is one of the Cinque Ports. Romney 
Marsh is 20 miles long by 8, containing about 50,000 acres of fine 
land, and some of the richest pasture in England. Large flocks of sheep, 
and herds of cattle, are fattened upon it for the London market It in- 
cludes the towns of Romney and Lydd, and 19 parishes. — P. 1,077. 

Sandwich, — 68 miles S. by E. of London, is one of the Cinque Ports. 
In conjunction with Deal and Walmer, it returns two M.P. — P. 2,913. 

Sevenoaks, — 24 miles S. E. of London, has a free school, first erected 
by Sir W. Sevenoaks, Lord Mayor of London in 1418, said to have been a 
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foundling, charitably educated by a person of this place. Near this town 
is the ancient palace, called Knowle, the seat of the Duke of Dorset, where 
several kings and queens have lodged. — Population 5,061. 

Sheerness, — on the N. W. point of the Isle of Sheppey, at the mouth 
of the Medway, is 46 miles £. by S. It has a fort, an ordnance yard, and 
a dock yard. Population, including Minster, 8,684. 

Tenterden, — 56 £. by S. The church has a very lofty steeple, which 
at the time of the Spanish invasion in 1588, was used as a beacon. 
—Population 8,620. 

Tunbridob,— on the Medway, SO miles S. S. £., is celebrated for 
its manufacture of neat turnery. Five miles on the S. is Tunbridge 
Wells, much resorted to on account of its medicinal waters. A mile 
and a half from the Wells are curious rooks, which in some parts are 
75 feet high. Population of Tunbridge, 12,530 ; of the Wells, 8,302. 

Woolwich,— on the Thames, 9 miles £. by S., is celebrated for 
its royal dock yard, where men of war were built as early as the 
reign of Henry VIII ; and, also, the royal arsenal, in which are maga- 
zines of cannon, mortars, shot, powder, and other warlike stores, as 
well as foundries and laboratories for manufacturing them. On the com- 
mon is a royal military academy, where cadets are instructed ; extensive 
barracks, and a hospital for artillerymen and marines. — P. 25,785. 

Wrotham,— 24 miles S. £.— Population 2,949. 

Wye,— on the Stour, 55 miles S. £. — Population 1,648. 

SUSSEX 

Is bounded on the N. by Surrey, N.E. by Kent, S. by the English 
Channel, and W. by Hampshire. It is 70 miles long, and 28 where 
broadest, and has 313 parishes, 1 city, and 16 market-towns. The 
appearance of its surface is varied by some considerable hills. The 
soil in some parts is rich and fertile; and though that on the hills, or 
on the downs near the coast, is less so, yet it affords fine pasturage for 
an excellent breed of sheep. The middle abounds with meadows and 
arable land, and on the north are some extensive woods. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Arun, Adur, Ouse, and Rother. It returns 4 M. P. 

Population 299,753 I Ann. val. of real property £1,927,473 

Inhabited houses .... 54,069 J Do. landed do. £376,644, 

Inhabitants to a square mile 800 j Average value per acre 15s. 6d, 

Members of Parliament . . 18 | Poor's Rate; 8s. 4d 

Arundel, — 58 miles S. S. W., stands on the declivity of a steep hill, 
by the Arun, which is navigable for barges. Its castle, a stately and 
elegant Gothio building, of considerable extent, is the seat of the Duke 
of Norfolk. It was twice taken by siege, during the civil war in 1648, 
and was greatly injured ; but it has since been restored. It commands 
beautiful views of the surrounding country. Returns one M. P. — P. 2,624. 

Brighton, or Brightelmstone, — is 52 miles S. Nearly a century ago 
it was inhabited chiefly by fishermen ; but George IV. fixed upon it as 
one of his residences, and erected a splendid palace, since which it has be- 
come a place of fashionable resort It is now the largest town in the 
county, and contains buildings some of which are equal in grandeur 
to those in the metropolis. From this place Charles II. embarked for 
France, after the battle of Worcester, in 1651.— The Chain Pier, the 
Esplanade, and the Steyne, are places of great attraction. To the east of 
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the Steyne is a magnificent pile of buildings, called Kemp Town. — 
Brighton returns two M. P. — Population, 46,661. 

Chichester, — 61 miles S. W. of Lon- 
don, is the capital of Sussex. It is a 
place of great antiquity, having been a 
considerable Roman station, but it has 
fallen into decay. It is a bishop's see, 
and has seven churches besides the cathe- 
dral. Near the centre of the city stands 
the Cross, one of the most finished erec- 
tions of the kind in England. It was 
built about 1480, at the expense of Bishop 
Story ; it has eight sides, on each of which 
is an entrance through a highly orna- 
mented arch ; and in the centre is a 
large circular column surrounded by a 
seat. The city is walled round; it is 
connected with the sea by the Lavant, and 
its haven affords fine lobsters. It returns 
two M. P., which it has done ever since 
1295. — P. 8,512. Bishop Juxon, who 
attended Charles I. on the scaffold, was 
born here. Collins, the poet, was born 
and buried here. 

Eastbourne. — 61 miles S. S. E. of London, is seated at the foot of 
a hill, forming the bold headland of Beachy Head, and is much resorted to 
as a bathing-place.— P. 3,015. 

Grinstead, East,— 29 miles S.— P. S586 ; West Grinstead, 1,225. 

Hastings, — one of the Cinque Ports, is 64 miles S. E. of London. It 
is a fashionable bathing place, having in its western part a handsome and 
commodious town, called St Leonard's. In 1066 a battle was fought 
near this place between Harold II. of England, and William of Normandy, 
in which the former lost his life and kingdom. — P. 11,607.' 

Horsham, — on the Aran, 36 miles S. S. W. The spring assizes are 
held here. It returns one M. P. — Population 5,765. 

Lewes, — 49 miles S., on the Ouse, seven miles from the sea, is an 
ancient and well-built town, and contains many relics of antiquity. Near 
this place a battle was fought in 1264, between Henry III. and the Barons, 
under the Earl of Leicester, in which that monarch and his son were 
taken prisoners. On the environs are the Banstead Downs, 30 miles in 
extent, which afford excellent pasturage for sheep. — It returns two M. P., 
which it has done ever since the reign of Edward I. — Population 9,199. 

Midhurst, — on the Aran, 51 miles S. by W., was once a Roman 
Station. It returns one M. P. — Population 1,536. 

Petworth, — 48 miles S. W. — Population 3,864. 

Rye, — 63 miles S. E. is an ancient town and Cinque Port It forma 
a peninsula in the sea ; and in the reign of Richard II, the French landed 
here and burnt the town. The damage was repaired, and for .centuries it 
was regarded as a place of importance. The old port, on the Rother, is 
nearly choked with sand, but it has a harbour in which vessels of con- 
siderable burden may safely ride. It returns one M. P. — P. 4,031. 

Shoreham. — 56 miles S. W., is a sea-port, and is said to be the spot 
where the Saxons landed, on their second and successful expedition to 
England. Old and New Shoreham are separated by the intervention of 
the river Adur. It returns two M. P. — Population 2,122. 

Stetnino, — 50 miles S. W. — Population 1,495. 
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Worthing, — 56 miles S. W., in consequence of its beautiful situation, 
and mild temperature, has risen, from an insignificant fishing hamlet, to 
a fashionable place of resort for sea-bathing. — Population 4,702. 

SURREY 

Is an inland county, bounded on the S. by Sussex, £. by Kent, 
W. by Hampshire and Berkshire, and N. by Middlesex and Buck- 
inghamshire. It is 37 miles long by 27, and contains 140 parishes, 
and 11 market towns. Its surface presents a great variety of scenery ; 
long ridges of hills, some of which rise to a considerable height; 
extensive chalky downs, mostly covered with heath ; richly wooded 
dales and plains, on which are reared luxuriant crops. The Weald 
of Surrey, which is about 30 miles long, is flat and woody. The 
county abounds in fuller's earth, limestone, and chalk. A memorable 
event took place in this county, namely, the signing of Magna Charta 
by King John, at Runnymede, near Egham, in 1216. The chief 
rivers, beside the Thames, are the Mole, Wey, and Wandle. It 
returns four M. P. 



Population 682,678 I 

Inhabited house* 95,878 

Inhabitants to a square mile . 767 
Members of Parliament . . Ill 



Ann. vaL of real property £1 ,169,880 

Ditto landed do. £611,320 

Average value per acre . . 13s. 

Poor's Kate. . . . . . 2s. 9d. 



Barnes,— a village W. S. W. on the banks of the Thames. St. Mary's 
Church is a very ancient structure ; and as its demolition is likely to take 
place, a representation of it is here given. On the south wall is a stone 




tablet, dedicated to the memory of Edward Rose, a retired citizen of 
London, who left £20 to the poor of Barnes, for the purchase of an acre 
of land, on condition that this tablet should be kept up, with rose trees 
planted round it — Population 1,461. 

Battersea, — a village 4 miles W. S. W. on the banks of the Thames, 
over which is a wooden bridge, which connects it with Chelsea. — P. 6,887. 

Bermondsey, — a parish adjoining London, and in the borough of 
Southwark. — It has many large yards and buildings devoted to the tan- 
ning and preparing of leather. — Population 34,947. 

Camberwell, — a village 3 miles S. — P. 39,868. 
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Chertsey, — 20 miles S.W. near the Thames, over which is a stone 
bridge. Some of the Saxon kings resided here. The walls of an abbey 
founded during the Heptarchy still remain; Henry VI. was first interred 
here, but was afterwards removed to Windsor. — P. 5,347. 

Claph am, — a village, 4 miles S. S. W., has a number of handsome villas, 
which chiefly surround a common. — P. 12,106. 

Croydon, — 10 m. S. The parish is about 36 miles in circumference. The 
assizes are held here alternately with Guildford and Kingston. — P. 16,712. 
Dorking, — 23 miles S.S.W., is surrounded by hills, which command a view 
of very beautiful rural scenery, and is a favourite summer resort of invalids. 
It is celebrated for a fine large breed of fowls, having five claws, supposed 
to have been introduced by the Romans. — P. 5,638. 

Dulwich, — a village 5 miles S., is most pleasantly situated. It is 
remarkable for a College founded in 1617 by Edward AUeyn, a comedian, 
and called, "The College of God's gift." To this Institution was annexed, 
in 1815, a large gallery containing a fine collection of pictures bequeathed 
by Sir Francis Bourgeois, to which additions have since been made. 
Tickets to view the gallery may be had gratis of most printsellers 
in London. The population, about 1,500, is included in CamberwelL 
Egham,— 18 miles S.— P. 4,448. 

Epsom, — 15 miles S. S. W., is celebrated for its salt springs, from which 
" Epsom salts" are made ; and also for its annual horse-races. — P. 3,533. 
EsHER, — a village 16 miles S. W., surrounded by beautiful scenery, has 
several splendid mansions, the most important of which is Claremont, 
where the Princess Charlotte, daughter of George IV., and consort of 
Prince Leopold, died in 1817.— P. 1,261. 

Farnham, — 38 m. W.S.W., celebrated for the growth of hops. — P. 6,615. 
Godalming,— on the Wey, 34 miles S.S.W.— P. 4,328. 
Guildford, — 29 miles S. W., on the side of a hill, by the Wey, naviga- 
ble to the Thames. It was the residence of many of the Saxon kings. In 
1036, Godwin, Earl of Kent, invited a son of Ethelred I., who was on his 
way from Normandy, to refresh himself in the castle ; when he treacherously 
seized him, put out his eyes, and massacred 600 of his attendants. It 
returns 2 M.P.— P. 4,683. 

Kew, — 7 miles W. S., has a bridge over the Thames, a royal palace, and 
large botanical gardens, which are open to the public from one o'clock to 
six, each working day. — P. 923. 

Kingston- upon-the-Th ames, — 12 miles S.W., was a Roman station. 
Several of the Saxon monarchs were crowned here. ' It has a bridge over 
the river. The spring assizes are held at this place. — P. 9,760. 

Lambeth, — a parish opposite Westminster. Here is the palace of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury ; also several large manufactories, In conse- 
quence of its increasing buildings and population, it has become one of the 
metropolitan boroughs, and returns 2 M.P. — P. St John's, 80,086; St 
Luke's, Norwood, 2,961; St Mark's, Kennington, 31,289; St Mary, 
Lambeth, 41, 377; St Matthew's, Brixton, 10,175: total, 115,886. 

Merton,— a village on the Wandle, 7 miles S. W. In 1236 Henry III. 
held a parliament here, when were enacted the provisions of Merton, the 
most ancient body of laws after Magna Charta. — P. 1,941. 
Mitcham,— 8 miles S. on the Wandle.— P. 4,532. 
Putney, — 4 miles S. W., has a wooden bridge over the Thames. It was 
the birth-place of Cromwell, Earl of Essex.— P. 4,684. 

Reigate, — 21 miles S.W. At this place the barons met who took 
arms against King John. It returns 1 M. P. — P. 4,584. 

Richmond, — 9 miles W. S. W., has a handsome bridge over the Thames 
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and an extensive royal park. It is celebrated for its beautiful 
scenery.— P. 7,760. 

Kotherhithe, — a parish adjoining London, with commodious docks 
and warehouses on the banks of the Thames. It has a Tunnel passing 
beneath the bed of the river to Wapping, 1,200 feet in length.— P. 13,917. 

Southward, — a borough connected with the City by means of a very 
beautiful stone bridge, and also by one of iron, called Southwark bridge. It 
is the chief hop mart in the kingdom. It has several important Institutions ; 
St Thomas and Guy's Hospitals, the Magdalen, the Philanthropic Reform, 
Bethlehem for lunatics, Schools for the deaf and blind, &c — It returns 
two M. P.— Population, Christchurch, 14,616 ; St George's, 46,464 ; St 
John's, 10,665 ; St Olave's, 6,745 ; St Saviour's, 18,219 ; St Thomas, 
1,759; Holy Trinity, (Newington) 19,064;— Total, 117,532. 



THE OXFORD CIRCUIT. 

This Circuit includes the Counties of Berks, Oxford, Worcester, 
Stafford, Salop, Hereford, Monmouth, and Gloucester. 

BERKSHIRE 

Is bounded on the E. by Surrey, S. by Hampshire, N. by Oxford, 
and Buckingham, from which it is separated by the Thames ; and W* 
by Wiltshire. It is 43 miles long by 31, though, in consequence of 
its irregular shape, in one part it measures but 7 miles. It contains 
146 parishes and 12 market towns. The principal rivers are the 
Thames, Kennet, Lambourn, and Loddon. A considerable portion of 
the east is occupied by Windsor Forest, which is about 56 miles in 
circuit, including a great part of Bagshot-heath. There are deep beds 
of chalk, and strata of fossil-shells. The western and middle parts 
produce grain in abundance ; and there is also plenty of good oak and 
beech. Remains of Roman and Saxon architecture are still traceable. 
Mineral waters are found at Cumnor and Sunninghill. It returns 
three M. P. 



Population 161,147 

Inhabited houses .... 31,653 

Inhabitants to a square mile 833 

Members of Parliament . . 9 



Ann. vaL of real property £738.116 

Ditto of landed do. £477,570 

Average value per acre 19s. 10d. 

Poor's Bate. . . . • . 2s. 6d. 



' Abingdon, — 55 miles W. by N., derives its name from an ancient 
abbey, which at the Dissolution possessed 30 manors, of the annual value 
of £1876. Its principal trades, matting, and sail cloth, are much assisted 
by the navigation of the Thames, at the junction of which river with the 
Ock it is situated. It returns 1 M. P. — P. 5,530. 

Farringdon,— 70 miles W. by N.— P. 3,598. 

Hungerford,— -64 miles W., on the Kennet John of Gaunt granted a 
charter to this place by the gift of a bugle horn, which is still blown on the 
day of the election of town constable. — Population, 2,724. 

Ilsley, East, — 54 miles W., is celebrated for its sheep market, which 
is said to be the most considerable in the kingdom. — Population, 733. 

Lambourn, — 65 m. W. About three miles from this town is the figure 
of a white horse, formed on the side of a steep hill of chalk, said to he the 
trophy of a victory obtained by Alfred over the Danes in 871. — P. 2,595. 
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Maidenhead, — 26 miles W. N., has a beautiful bridge oyer the Thames. 
—Population 3,340. 

Newbury, — on the Kennet, 56 miles W., has manufactures of woollen 
cloths, and a good trade in malt — Population 6,379. 

Oakingham, or Wokingham, — 31 miles W, S. The courts relating to 
Windsor Forest are held here. About four miles hence are vestiges 
of some Roman entrenchments, called Caesar's Camp. — Population 3,342. 

Reading} — on the Kennet, 37 miles W. Several parliaments were held 
here, and a siege of considerable length was sustained during the 
period of the civil war. Here are the ruins of the abbey in which Henry I. 
was buried. There is a brisk export of various articles to London from 
this town. — It returns two Members of Parliament — Population 18,937. 

Wallingford, — 46 miles W., on the Thames, over which it has a stone 
bridge. It was almost depopulated by the plague in the reign of Edward 
III. — It returns one Member of Parliament — Population 2,780. 

Wantage, — 60 miles W., was the birth-place of King Alfred, and a 
well in the town is named after him. — Population 3,650. 

Windsor, — 22 miles W., on the Thames, over which is a bridge to 
Eton. It is celebrated for the beauty of its site, and for its magnificent 




Castle, which forms a commanding feature in the 
prospect tot many miles round. It has been the resi- 
dence of our most distinguished sovereigns. The first 
castle was erected by William the Conqueror, and 
enlarged by Henry L, and others; but the whole 
structure was re-modelled by Edward III., and great 
additions have been made to it hy successive ntonarchs. 
It stands on a high hill, which rises from the town by 
a gentle ascent, and its terrace, nearly 2,000 feet in 
length, is one of the noblest walks in Europe. St George's chapel is considered 
one of the finest specimens of ornamented Gothic architecture in the king- 
dom : it contains the tombs of many English princes, including several 
of the House of Brunswick. The royal apartments are ornamented with 
* rich collection of paintings : the Waterloo Gallery is devoted to por- 
traits of the principal sovereigns, general, and other officers, engaged in 
that memorable battle. The royal apartments are open to the public on 
the payment of a small gratuity. Opposite the S. E. side of the Castle 
is a modern built mansion, called the Queen's Lodge. To the S. extend 
the great Park and Forest, which, together with the Castle, are about 56 
miles in circumference. — It returns two Members of Parliament — Popu- 
lation, old town, 1,600 ; new town, 7,528. 
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OXFORDSHIRE 

If bounded on the £. by Buckinghamshire, W. by Gloucestershire, 
S. by Berkshire, and N. by Warwickshire and Northamptonshire. 
It is 51 miles long by 31, though in some parts it is considerably 
narrower. It has one city, 12 market towns, and 219 parishes. 
The soil is various; some parts being stony and woody, but the 
middle is, in general, a rich country, watered by numerous streams. 
The products are chiefly those common to the midland farming 
counties. The most considerable rivers, besides the Thames, are 
the Windrush, Evenlode, Charwell, and Thame. —It returns 3 M. P. 

Population 161,643 I Ann. vaL of real property £695,759 

Inhabited houses 32.165 1 Ditto landed do. £528,243 

Inhabitants to s square mile 214 1 Average value per acre . . 21s. lOd. 

Members of Parliament . . 9 1 Poor's Rate Ss. 6d. 

Oxford.— on the Thames, 54 miles W. N. W., is a city, and a bishop's 
see. Its University is the most celebrated in the world. It was the seat 
of learning before the time of Alfred, and has now 20 colleges and 5 halls, 
liberally endowed, and provided with excellent libraries, philosophical 
apparatus, paintings, &c Several of these buildings stand in the streets, 
and impart to the city an air of magnificence. 
The most ancient is University College, which 
was founded before the year 872. Among the 
modern is Christ Church, begun by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and finished by Henry VIII., over 
the entrance to the hall of which an elegant 
statue of the Cardinal, carved by Bird, was 
set up by Dr. Trelaney, in 1719. This Col- 
lege claims the honour of receiving our mon- 
archs, when they visit Oxford. The Colleges 
have revenues sufficient to support a master, 
fellows, and students : in the Halls, the stu- 
dents live, chiefly, at their own expense. There 
are several Libraries, the most distinguished 
of which is the Bodleian, said to the most 
extensive in the world. Other interesting 
buildings are, the Theatre of the Ashmolean 
Museum, the Clarendon printing-house, the 
Observatory, and the Taylor and Randolph 
Institute, recently completed, for the study of 
modern languages, and for a picture and statue 
gallery. — During the civil war this city was 
remarkable for its attachment to Charles I., 
and the remains of the ancient fortifications 
may still be seen. — It returns two M.P. for 
the city, and two for the University. — Population 23,834. 

Banbury; — on the Charwell, 73 miles N. N. W., returns 1 M. P. — 
P. 7,366.— Bicester,— 55 miles W. N.— P. 3,022.— Burforo,— on the 
Windrush, 72 miles W.— P. 1,862.— Chipping Norton, -73 miles N. W. 
— P. 3,031. — Dedoington, 69 miles W.N.W. — P. 2,025. — Henley-upon- 
Thames, 35 miles W., has a handsome stone bridge over the river. — 
P. 3,622.— Thame, 44 miles W. N.— P. 3,060.— Watmngton, 46 miles 
W.— P. 1,855, 
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Winf bt, — on the Windrush, 65 miles W. N. ; celebrated for manufac- 
tares of blankets and thick woollens.— Population 5,707. 

Woodstock, — 62 miles W. N. W., is an ancient town. King Ethelred 
convened a parliament in its palace* which was afterwards the residence of 
M Fair Rosamond," and of Elizabeth, when confined by her sister Mary. 
—Blenheim House, near Woodstock, was erected at the public expense, 
to perpetuate the memory of the victory gained over the French and Bava- 
rians, at Blenheim, in Bavaria, during Queen Anne's reign, by the duke of 
Marlborough. The chief trade of the town is in leather, and the manufac- 
ture of gloves. — It returns one Member of Parliament — P. 1,412. 

WORCESTERSHIRE 

Is bounded on the N. by Shropshire and Staffordshire, E. by Warwick- 
shire, S. by Gloucestershire, and W. by Herefordshire. Its length is 
29 miles by 22; and it has one city, 11 market towns, and 171 parishes. 
The surface is, generally, flat, but the Malvern hills in the S. W. rise, 
some of them, to the height of 1,500 feet. The vales and meadows 
are rich and fertile, especially those of Evesham and Avon, which 
are adapted for produce of every description. It had formerly two 
large forests, but they have been destroyed by the iron and salt works, 
which in this county are numerous. Besides agricultural commo- 
dities it produces coals, hops, cheese, cider, and salt. Its principal 
rivers are the Severn, Avon, Stour, and Teme. — Four Members of 
Parliament are returned for the county. 

Population 233,336 1 Ann. val. of real property £995,913 

Inhabited houses 46,9141 Ditto landed do. £605,610 

Inhabitants to a square mile 232 j Average value per acre . . 86s. 3d, 
Members of Parliament . . 12 | Poor's Rate Is. lid. 

Bewdley, — on the Severn, 129 miles N. W., has a good trade in leather, 
salt, and iron ware. — Returns one M. P. — Population 7,458. 

Bromsgrove, — 116 miles N. W., has a large trade in sheeting and 
nails. — Population 9,761. 

Droitwich, — 116 miles W. N. W., has a very extensive trade in white 
salt, prepared from springs, from which, when the earth is bored, large 
quantities of brine rush up. The salt is conveyed, by means of a canal, 
to the Severn, and sent to all parts of England. — Returns 1 M.P. — P. 2,832. 

Dudley, — 126 miles N. W., was once regarded as of great importance 
by contending factions, and has still the remains of an ancient castle. In 
its vicinity are extensive mines of coal and iron ; and it has a good trade 
in nails and hardware.— Returns one M. P. — P. 31, 232* 

Evesham, — in a beautiful and fertile vale near the Avon, 100 miles 
N. W., has a manufacture of stockings. A battle was fought here in 
1265, which restored Henry III. to his throne. Here was formerly an 
abbey. Returns two M. P. — Population 4,215. 

Kidderminster, — on the Stour, near the great Staffordshire Canal, 126 
miles N. W., has extensive manufactures of carpets, and silk and stuff 
goods. — Returns one M. P. — Population 20,753. 

Pershore, — 106 miles W. N. W., has a manufacture of stockings.— 
Population 4,805. 

Shipston, — on the Stour, 83 miles N. W. — Population 1,846. 

Stourbridge, — on the Stour, 126 miles K. W. — Glass, iron, crucibles, 
and fire-bricks, for furnaces, are manufactured here ; it also supplies the 
best fire-clay. — Population 7,481. 
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Stourport, — 121 miles N. W., has an elegant iron bridge over the 
Severn, consisting of a single arch, 150 feet span, and 50 feet in height 
above the surface of the river. Here is the basin of the Staffordshire 
Canal ; and the town has a brisk trade in a variety of articles, in consequence 
of its facilities for communication with various parts of the kingdom, by 
means of other canals and navigable rivers. — Its population is included in 
that of Kidderminster. 

Tenbury, — on the Teme, 13ft miles W. N. W. — Population 1,849. 

Upton, — on the Severn, 111 miles W. N. W. — Population 2,696. 

Worcester, — a city of great antiquity, on theSevern, 111 miles W. N. W. 
is a bishop's see, and has a handsome cathedral, in which King John was 
buried. Charles II. was defeated near this place, in a great battle with 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1651. There are some manufactures, of very beauti- 
ful china, and it has a good trade in carpets and gloves. — Returns two 
Members of Parliament — P., including 11 parishes, 26,806. 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Is bounded on the W. by Shropshire, N. W. by Cheshire, N. E. 
and E. by Derbyshire, S. W. by Warwickshire, and S. by Worces- 
tershire. It is 55 miles long by 42; and has one city, 19 market 
towns, and 139 parishes. Many parts of the county have a bleak 
and barren appearance. In the E. are moorland hills, some of them 
more than a thousand feet high : these afford but scanty pasturage, 
but as they give rise to several small rivers which feed the great 
canals, they render valuable service to inland commerce. There are 
rich pastures by the rivers, and some good arable land in the more 
southern portions. In mineral stores, however, this county is rich : 
these consist chiefly of coal and iron, the resources of which appear 
almost inexhaustible. There are numerous quarries, in some of 
which the stone is nearly equal to marble. There is also abundance 
of valuable clay, suited for the manufacture of all kinds of earthen- 
ware ; this circumstance, together with great improvements which 
have been introduced, has led to the founding of a number of small 
towns and villages, forming a district called " The Potteries." In 
consequence of the almost innumerable furnaces, which are constantly 
pouring out fire and smoke, several parts of the county present a 
very striking appearance by night.— The principal rivers are the 
Trent, Dove, Sow, Churnet, Stour, Peak, and Manyfold. Four 
Members of Parliament are returned for the county. 

Population 510,504 I Ann. val. of real property £2,006,760 

Inhabited houses , . . . 9T.T77 1 Ditto landed do. £900,102 

Inhabitants to a square mile 431 1 Average value per acre 23s. 9d. 

Members of Parliament 17 1 Poor's Rate Is. 3d. 

Burslem, — 151 N.N.W., has extensive potteries.-^Population 16,091. 

Burton-on-Trent,— 125 N. N. W, celebrated for its ale.— P. 8,136. 

Cheadle, — 147 miles N. W., has oopper and brass wprks, and also 
manufactories of tape. — Population 4,330. 

Eccleshall, — on the Sow, 148 miles N. W. The bishop of Richfield 
has a palace here. — Population 4,730. 

Hanley, — 149 miles N. N. W., has large potteries. — P. 8,609. 

fcANE End,— 147 miles N. N. W., has large potteries.— P. 12,34$. 
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Leek, — 154 miles N. N. W., has several manufactories of silk thread, 
twist, and buttons. — Population, 11,738. 
Lichfield, — 118 miles N. W., united to Coventry, forms a bishopric. 

The cathedral is 
a beautiful struc- 
ture, and contains 
a number of in- 
teresting monu- 
ments. Among 
them is one carv- 
ed by Chan trey, 
to the memory 
of two grand- 
daughters ofDean 
Woodhouse, 
which is greatly 

admired for its beautiful simplicity. In the market-place is a statue to 
the memory of Dr. Samuel Johnson, opposite the house where he was 
born. — Returns two M. P. — Population 6,761. 

Newcastle- under-Line, — on the Trent, 150 miles N. N. W., has, in 
addition to its potteries and glass houses, manufactories of hats. — Returns 
two Members of Parliament — Population 9,838. 

Rugeley, — 126 miles N. W., manufactures felts and hats. — P. 3,774. 
Stoke-upon-Trent, — 150 miles N. W. ; the Trent and Mersey Canal 
passing through the town affords great facilities, for trade. It has several 
wharfs and warehouses, and many potteries. — Returns two M. P. — 
Population 46,342. 

Stone, — on the Trent, 140 miles N. W. — Population 8,349. 
Tamworth, — on the Teme, 115 miles N. W., has a manufacture of 
narrow cloths. The eastern portion of the town is in Warwickshire. Near 
this is Drayton Bassett, the seat of Sir Robert Peel, Bart, where Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert were entertained, in 1843. — Returns two 
Members of Parliament — Population 7,746. 

Uttoxeter, — 135 miles N. N. W., has manufactures of hardware.—* 
Population 4,735. 

Walsall, — 115 miles N. W., has potteries, manufactories of hardware 
used in sadlery, and large lime works. — Returns one M. P. — P. 20,852. 

Wednesbury, — 124 miles N. W., has mines of excellent coal, and 
manufactures of hardware, iron, and forges. — Population 11,625. 

Wolverhampton, — 123 miles N. W., is a large and populous town, 
nearly surrounded by canals. It has manufactories of numerous articles 
in iron and brass, and also japanned ware. — Returns 2 M. P. — P. 70,870. 

SHROPSHIRE, or SALOP 

Is bounded on the N. by Cheshire and a part of Flintshire, £. by 
Staffordshire, S. E. by Worcestershire, S. by Herefordshire, S. W. 
by Radnorshire, and W. by the counties of Montgomery and Den- 
bigh. It is 46 miles long by 37, and contains 216 parishes, and 17 
market towns. It is one of the largest inland counties, and is inter- 
esting from having ill it many relics of antiquity, connected with 
remarkable events in English history. The county consists, chiefly, 
of a wide plain, watered by the Severn ; but there is a beautiful 
variety in its scenery : it is rich in minerals, and much of its soil is 
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wen suited for agriculture, and is made productive. Haying facili- 
ties for extensive inland navigation, it is the emporium of commerce 
between England and Wales. Its chief rivers are the Severn and 
the Teme. Four M. P's. are returned for the county. 

Population 239,048 I 

Inhabited houses 47,208 

Inhabitants to a square mile 178 

Members of Parliament . • 12 ' 



Ann. val. of real property £1,170,108 

Ditto landed do. £874,316 

Average value per acre . . 20s. 4dL 

Poor's Rate Is. 4d. 




Bishop's Castle,— 160 miles W. N. W., is a neat little town, with a 
good market, much frequented by the Welsh. — Population 1,781. 

Boscobel, — a village in the hundred of Brimstrey, is remarkable on 

jK^7 tr ^~^ r account of Charles 

II. haying concealed 

himself here in an 

oak tree, so as to 

t elude the vigilance 

'* of his pursuers after 

fthe battle of Worces- 
ter. Boscobel house, 
of which a represen- 
%' tation is here given, 
ff, is also remarkable 
for having sheltered 
the royal fugitive/ 
From this house he 
proceeded, in the dis- 
guise of a groom, to 
-~3& Mrs. Lane, and rode 

before her double into Somersetshire, and so passed some of the 
parliamentary troops. 

Bridoenorth, — 140 miles N. W., is beautifully situated on the Severn, 
and has excellent fairs, and manufactures of iron tools, and various wool- 
len articles. Returns two M. P. — Population 5,770. 

Broseley, — 146 miles N. W., has many coal and iron mines, iron 
works, and manufactories of earthenware. — P. 4,849. 
Church Stretton,— 159 miles W. N. W.— -P. 1,604. 
Cleobury Mortimer, — 137 miles N. W. — P. 1,692. 
6olebrook-dale, — on the banks of the Severn, is a populous village, 
seated between two woody hills, about 14 miles S. £. of Shrewsbury. It 
is celebrated for its extensive and flourishing iron works ; for its cast-iron 
bridge, the first of the kind, ever erected ; for its spring of fossil tar, or 
petroleum ; and for its very picturesque scenery. 

Drayton-in-Hales, — 151 miles N. W. — P. 4,680. — Ellesmere, 

174 miles N. N. W., has a canal which connects it with Chester, and a 
brisk trade. Its name is derived from a beautiful lake abounding with 
fish, chiefly eels.— P. 7,080.— Hale's Owen,— 124 N. W., has a manu- 
factory of nails. In the vicinity is the beautiful retreat of the Leasotoet, 
once the favourite residence of Shenstone the poet — P. 17,376. 

Madely Market, — 147 miles N. W., has some iron works. — Popula- 
tion 7,368. Newport, — 142 miles N. W.— Population 2,497. Oswes- 
try, — 179 miles N. W., has some remains of ancient fortifications. It has 

a brisk trade, chiefly in Welsh flannels. — Population 8,843. Shifnall. 

143 miles N. W.— Population 5,244. 
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/ Ludlow,— on the Teme, 148 

miles N. W., is the great thorough- 
fare into Wales. It is an ancient 
town, which has occasionally been 
the residence of royalty; it has 
the remains of a castle, where all 
business relating to the principality 
of Wales was usually transacted. 
This castle was evidently one of 
great strength and grandeur; it 
stands on a wooded rock, overlook- 
|Wj| ing the river, which defends it on 
=.-• u- that side, while on the other it k 
UV. partly surrounded by a moat cut 
out of the rocks : it was also de- 
fended by towers at proper dis- 
tances. Though now in a ruined 
condition, it adorns the town, and 
around it there are a number of 
_tw± favourite public walks. — Popula- 

tion 5,064. It returns two Mem- 
bers of Parliament 
Shrewsbury, — 155 miles N.W., is seated on a peninsula overlooking 
the Severn, over which are two bridges. It is surrounded by a wall, and 
has the ruins of a castle, and an abbey. Edward I. held a parliament here 
in 1283, and Richard II. in 1397. Near the town, in 1,403, was fought the 
battle between Henry IV. and Hotspur, in which the latter was defeated 
and slain. There is a fine free school, founded by Edward VI. and Queen 
Elizabeth. It is a chief mart for Welsh woollen cloths. Returns two 
Members of Parliament — Population 21,517. 

Wellington, — 150 miles N. W., has iron mines, coal works, and foun- 
dries. Its church is supported by pillars of cast iron, and has window 
frames also of iron. — Population 11,099.— Wem, — 172 miles N.W. — Po- 
pulation 4,119.— Whitchurch, — 160 miles N.W., has three fine lakes in 
its vicinity, and several brooks, one of which, called Redbrook, is the boun- 
dary between England and Wales. — Population 6,373.— Wenlock 
Much, — 148 miles N. W., has the remains of an ancient abbey. Returns 
two Members of Parliament — Population, including Little Wenlock, 3,578. 




HEREFORDSHIRE 

Is bounded on the E. by the counties of Gloucester and Worcester, 
N. by Radnockshire and Brecknockshire, and S. by Monmouthshire. 
Its length is 40 miles by 34. It has one city, 7 market towns, and 
220 parishes. The general surface is hilly, and though it does not 
present features equally bold with Cumberland and Wales, it has 
a great variety of very delightful prospects. The Wye is one of the 
most picturesque of the English rivers, and the views from the Mal- 
vern Hills unite the fertile with the romantic. Much of the soil is 
favourable to the culture of grain, but particular attention is paid to 
the rearing of fruit, especially apples, and the whole country appears 
covered with orchards for the production of cider and perry. In the 
western division, hops and grain are cultivated 5 it has also one of the 
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finest breeds of cattle in the kingdom, and the native sheep, though 
small, are of excellent flavour, and afford a silky woo!, nearly resem- 
bling the Spanish. The chief rivers are the Wye, Monnow, and Lugg ; 
—the Wye is much visited, both on account of its beautiful' and di- 
versified scenery, and for the sake of its excellent salmon. Three 
Members of Parliament are returned for the county. 

Population 113,878 I Ann. val. of real property. £681,235 

Inhabited houses .... 23,381 Ditto landed do. £558,383 

Inhabitants to a square mile J 32 | Average value per acre . . • 20s, 

Members of Parliament . . 7 I Poor's Rate Is. 7dL 

Bromyard, — 125 miles W.N.W. — Population 2,927. 

Hereford, — 185 miles W. N. W., is on the Wye, over which is a stone 
bridge. It is a city, and the see of a bishop. In 749, Offa, King of Mer- 
cia, held his court here. In 1055 it was burnt by the Welsh Britons ; but 
it was rebuilt and fortified by William the Conqueror. It was afterwards, 




repeatedly, the scene of hostilities, and was greatly injured ; twice, during the 
civil wars of Charles I., it was besieged; its walls and castle are now level- 
led, and a part of the site converted into a public walk. It has a handsome 
cathedral, and the streets in general are well built ' It returns two Members 
of Parliament— Population 10,921. 

Kington, — on the Arrow, 155 miles W.N.W., — has a manufacture of 
woollen cloth. — Population 3,131. 

Leominster, — on the Lugg, 137 miles W.N.W., — has a trade in hats, 
gloves, and leather. Returns two M. P. — Population 4,916. 

Ledbury, — 120 miles W.N.W., has manufactories of rope, line, and 
sacking. Near the town are quarries of limestone and marble. — P. 4,591. 

Pembridoe, — on the Arrow, 144 miles W.N.W. — Population, 1,306. 

Ross, — on a high rock on the Wye, 120 miles W.N., owes several 
improvements and charitable institutions to John Kyrle, celebrated by Pope 
as " the man of Ross," who spent a great portion of his income in acts of 
benevolence. It is celebrated for its cider. Four miles S. W., are the 
massive remains of Goodrich Castle. — Population 3,773. 

Weobly,— 147 miles W. N. W.— Population 907. 



MONMOUTHSHIRE 

Is bounded on the N. by Herefordshire, E. by Gloucestershire, S.E. 
by the mouth of the Severn, and W. and S.W., by the counties of 
Brecknock and Glamorgan. It is 24 miles long by 20, and contains 
122 parishes* and 7 market towns. It was formerly reckoned one of 
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the counties of Wales, and the majority of the humbler classes still use 
the Welsh language. It is interesting, both for its picturesque 
scenery and its historic remains. The air, excepting on the moun- 
tain ridges, is mild and temperate. The eastern portion is fertile in 
corn and pasture, and has abundance of wood, limestone, coal, and 
iron ; and iron works are established to such an extent that they have 
been known to produce a thousand tons in one week. The western 
portion is mountainous, and chiefly devoted to the feeding of sheep 
and goats. The chief rivers are the Wye, Monnow, Usk, Ebwy, and 
Rumney. The Usk divides the county unequally ; the Wye is cele- 
brated for its picturesque beauty. The Monmouth Canal, also, is of 
great importance to the trade of the county. 



Population : . 134,355 

Inhabited houses 24,944 

Inhabitants to a square mile 271 

Members of Parliament . . 3 



Ann. val. of real property £421,050 

Ditto landeddo. £251,019 

Average value per acre . . 15s. 9d. 

Poor's Rate Is. lOd. 



Tintern, — a village on 
the Wye, five miles from 
Chepstow, has a manufac- 
ture of iron wire. This 
place is much resorted to 
by lovers of architectural 
antiquities, on account of 
the ruins of its once mag- 
nificent Abbey, which 
stands in a beautifully shel- 
tered vale, close to the river* 
It was founded in 1131, by 
Walter de Clare, and was 
tenanted by a colony of 
Benedictine Monks. The 
Church, of which, chiefly, 
the existing ruins are the 
remnant, was finished 
about the close of the thir- 
teenth century. There is 
some rich architecture in 
the west front, but the in- 
side perspective generally 
excites admiration. This 
consists of a long range of 
elegant Gothic pillars; 
some grand arches by which 
the tower was supported; 
terminating in the splendid 
relics of the great eastern 
window : the whole beauti- 
fully variegated by clusters 
of ivy, which twine round the pillars, or descend from the arches. 

Abergavenny, — 145 miles W. N. W., has a bridge of fifteen arches over 
the Usk. It is surrounded by mines of iron, lead, and coal, which are 
regularly worked; it has also woollen manufactures. — Population 4,953. 
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Caerleon, — 146 miles W. by N., was once a Roman station, and the 
capital of Wales. Jt is seated on the Usk, over which is a curious bridge. 
There are the vestiges of a Roman amphitheatre, called King Arthur's 
Round Table, where, it is said, he instituted his celebrated order of 
Knights. Many ancient relics have been found here. — Population 1,071. 

Chepstow, — 132 miles W./is on the Wye, near its conflux with the 
Severn. It has an iron bridge, to which vessels of 700 tons can come up : 
the tide here rises from 30 to 50 feet Here are the remains of a castle, 
once one of the most powerful fortresses of Wales. Population 3,366. 

Monmouth, — 131 miles W. by N., on the Monnow, which here joins 
the Wye ; over the former of these is a very ancient bridge with a gateway. 
Henry V. was born in the castle, now in ruins. It has iron and tin works, 
and carries on some trade with Hereford and Bristol, by means of the Wye. 
Returns, with Usk and Newport, one M. P. — Population 5,446. 

Newport, — on the Usk, over which is a stone bridge, 147 miles W. by 
N., was once walled round and defended by a castle. It has a good har- 
bour and a brisk trade.. — Population 10,815. .Usk, — Population 2,182. 

PoNTYPOOL,~between two hills on the Avon, 149 m. W. by N., is cele- 
brated for its iron mines and its japan wares. — P., with Trevethen 14,942. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Is bounded W. by the Counties of Hereford and Monmouth, N. 
by Worcester, E. by Warwick and Oxford, and S. by Wilts and 
Somerset. It is 60 miles long by 26, and contains two cities, 26 mar- 
ket towns, and 338 parishes. The general surface of this county is 
diversified, haying hill, dale, and forest. In the E. are the Cotswold 
hills, bleak and rugged, but abounding with springs. To the W. are 
the remains of the forest of Dean, which, in addition to oak and 
beech, has mines of coal and iron ore. The vales are salubrious, 
rich, and fertile— covered with small dairies celebrated for their 
butter and cheese ; and abounding with apple and pear trees, from 
which large quantities of cider ana perry are made. Besides its trade 
in iron, cider and cheese, this county has extensive manufactures of 
woollen cloths. There are 4 M. P. returned for the county. The 
chief rivers are the Severn, Upper and Lower Avon, Frome, and 
Wye ; the Thames also has its source in this county. 

Population 431,383 i Ann. val of real property £1,783,197 

Inhabited houses .... 81,016 1 Ditto landed do. . £898,957 

Inhabitants to a square mile 342 { Average value per acre . . 22s. 3d. 

Members of Parliament . . 15 | Poor's Rate ...... 2s. Id. 

Berkeley, — on the Little Avon, 114 miles W., has an ancient castle, 
in which Edward II. was murdered, in 1327. Its vale, is beautiful ; rich 
in corn, and productive of fruit — Population 4,405. 

Bisley, — 96 ms. W. by N., has manufactures of broad cloth. — P. 5,339. 

Bitton, — 6 miles from Bristol, P. 9,338. — Blakeney, — 120 miles W. 
— P. 1,277. — Campden, Chipping, — situated in a fertile valley. — P. 2,087. 

Bristol, — 118 miles. Returns two M. P. — See Somersetshire. 

Cheltenham, — in a vale 95 miles W. by N., is an elegant town, much 
resorted to on account of its mineral waters, the virtues of which are both 
bracing and purgative. It has also numerous hot and cold baths. — Returns 
1 M. P.— -P. 31,411. 

Cirencester, — 88 miles W., once had walls, a castle and an abbey ; it 
is now changed into a peaceful and very extensive mart for wool. It is also 
famed for the manufacture of curriers' knives. — Returns 2 M. P. — P. 6,014. 
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Coleford, — 124 miles W. by N. — P. 2,208. Dursley— near the 
Severn, 107 miles W. — traffics in broad cloth and clothiers' cards. — 
P. 2,931. Fairford, — 80 miles W. by N., has a church with 28 
beautifully painted windows. — Population 1,672. 

Gloucester, — on the Severn, 104 miles W. by N., is a city and a 
bishop's see. It has a magnificent Cathedral, the cloisters and east win- 
dow of which attract great notice. Here Henry III. was crowned, and 
Edward II. was buried. This city was a Roman station, and has always 
been a place of importance and influence. Its neighbourhood was fre- 
quently the scene of wars between the Britons and the Saxons. It made 
a stout opposition to the royal cause during the reign of Charles I., and, 
after the Restoration, its walls were demolished by order of Charles II. — 
It has large manufactories of pins. — Returns 2 M. P. — P. 14,152. 

Lechlade, — 75 miles W. by N. ; — a canal from the Severn joins the 
Thames near this town, which occasions a brisk trade. — Population 1,300. 
Marshfield, — 102 miles W. — P. 1,674. Minchinhampton, — 99 miles 
W. N. W.— P. 7,037. Moreton-in-the-Marsh,— 86 miles W. N. W. 
—P. 1,345. Newent, 112 miles W. N.W.— P. 8,099. Newnham,— 
120 miles W. N.W. — P. 1,105. Northleach, — in the centre of the 
Cotswold Hills, 81 miles W. by N.— P. 1,290. Painswick,— a village 
7 miles S. S. E. of Gloucester.— P. 3,730.' §odbury,— -110 miles W.— 
P., including Little and Old Sodbury, 2,269. Stanley, Leonard, — 105 
miles W.— P. 864. Stow-on-the-Wold, 83 miles W. by N.— P. 2,140. 
Stroud,— 100 miles W. by N., has a canal to the Severn and theThames. 
Here is a brook whose waters are peculiarly adapted to the dyeing of scar- 
let, which causes its banks to be crowded with the houses of clothiers. 
With Minchinhampton, it returns 2 M. P. — P. 8,680. 

Tetbury, — 99 miles W., has a trade in yarn and wool. — P. 2,982. 
_^ Tewkesbury, — on the Avon, 1 OS W. N. W., 

is an ancient place, the scene of memorable 
warfare. Here are die remains of a Monas- 
try, a representation of the Gatehouse of which 
is annexed. It has one of the noblest parish 
churches in the kingdom. In the vicinity is 
" The bloody meadow," on which was fought 
the great battle which crushed the fortunes of 
the House of Lancaster, in 1471. Many of 
the principal nobility were slain on both sides, 
and no less than 8000 of the Lancasterian 
troops. At the commencement of the civil 
wars, Tewksbury was alternately occupied by 
the parliamentarians and the royalists, but in 
1644 it was taken by the former, and remained 
in their possession till the conclusion of the 
war. It has a good trade in malt, nails, and 
cotton stockings. Returns 2 M. P. — P. 5,862. 
Thornbury,— 122 miles W.— P. 4,706 Wickwar, 1 1 1 miles W.— P. 
1,125. Wjnchcomb,— 99 miles W. N. W.— .P. 2,618» Wootton-under- 
Edge, — 109 miles W. N. W., has a manufacture of cloth. — P. 4,702; 




THE MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 

This circuit includes the Counties of Northampton, Rutland, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby, Leicester, and Warwick. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

Is bounded S. by Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, W. by the 
latter and Warwickshire, N. W. by Leicestershire and Rutland- 
shire, and £. by the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Bed- 
ford. It is 60 miles long by 22 where broadest ; and has one city, 
II market towns, and 304 parishes. This county is distinguished 
from those adjoining, by its extensive forest and private woodlands, 
which add greatly to the beauty of its scenery, and cause it to abound 
with seats of the nobility and gentry. With the exception of a 
fenny tract in the N. £., almost every portion is employed for the 
purposes of husbandry and tillage. It has very fine grazing land, 
upon which horned cattle and other animals are fed to a great size, 
and horses of a large black breed are reared. Its rivers are very 
equally distributed, the principal being the Nen and Welland ; but 
it is watered also by the Ouse, Learn, Cherwell, and Avon, and is 
intersected by several important canals. Return four M. P. for 
the county. 

Population 199,228 1 Ann. val. of real property . £940,395 

Inhabited houses .... 40,841 | Ditto landed do. . .£748,116 

Inhabitants to a square mile 196 | Average value per Acre . . 23s. Od. 

Members of Parliament . . 8 1 Poor's Rate 2s. 2d. 

Northampton, — on the Nen, over 
which is a stone bridge, 66 miles N. W., 
has a large trade in boots and shoes, and 
manufactures of lace and stockings. 
It has a large fair for horses. Many 
memorable events in connexion with 
English history have taken place here. 
In 1460 a battle was fought in the mea- 
dows below the town, between Hen- 
ry VI. and the Yorkists, when the 
long was defeated and made prisoner. 
Two miles S. of the town stands a 
sepulchral cross erected by Edward I., 
in commemoration of his queen Elea- 
nor of Castile, which is in fine preserva- 
tion. The celebrated Dr. Doddridge 
preached in this town for 22 years, and su- 
perintended an academy for the educa- 
tion of Dissenting Ministers, which, by 
his learning and judicious management, 
obtained considerable reputation. — Re- 
turns 2 M. P.— P. 21,242. 
Brackley, — on the Ouse, 64 miles N. W. — P. 2,121. Daventky, — 
73 miles N. W., is on the Roman highway, and has near it Dane Hill, 
the remains of a Roman camp. — P. 4,565. Fotherinohay, — a- village 
near the Oundle, had once a fine castle, in which Richard III. was born, 
and Mary Queen of Scots beheaded. In the Church are buried two Dukes of 
York ; Edward, slain at Agincourt, and Richard, slain at Wakefield. — P. 230. 
Higham Ferrers, — 65 miles N. N. W., has the ruins of a castle. — 
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P. 1,030. — Kettering, — 74 miles N. W., has manufactures of lace ; also 
of serges and lasting*, — P. 4,867. Long Buckbt, — 72 miles N. W. — P. 
2,145. Naseby, — a village 12 miles from Northampton, noted for a 
battle where Charles L was defeated by Cromwell in 1645, and Ave 
thousand of his army made prisoners. — P. 898. 

Oundle,— on the Nen, has two bridges, 73 miles N. by W. — P. 8,037. 

Peterborough, — a city and a bishop's see, 81 miles N., is on the 
Nen, over which is a bridge into Huntingdonshire. Has stocking manu- 
factories, and some trade in corn, coal, and timber. It has a fine cathedral, 
and a spacious market place. — Returns 2 M. P. — P. 6,107. 

Rothwell, — 74 miles N. by W. — P. 2,932. Thrapstone, — 73 miles 
W. N. W.— P. 1,131. Towcester,— on the Weedon, 60 miles N. W. 
has a trade in lace and silk. — It was once strongly fortified. — P. 2,749. 
Weldon, — 83 miles N. N. W. — P. 812. Wellingborough, — near the 
Nen, 67 miles N. by. W., — has manufactures of shoes and lace. — P. 5,061. 

RUTLANDSHIRE 

The smallest of the English counties, is bounded on the N. and 
N. E. by Lincolnshire, on the S. E. and S. by Northamptonshire, 
and on the W. by Leicestershire. It is about 18 miles long by 14, 
and has two market towns, and 52 parishes. The surface is beauti- 
fully varied with hill and dale, except at the N. E., which consists of 
an elevated plain. The soil is in general fertile, particularly the 
rich vale of Catmoss, which runs from the W. to the centre. A. 
large portion of the land is devoted to grazing, and oxen and 
sheep are reared in great perfection, as are also farm and the Lon- 
don dray horses. Fine barley and seed wheat, are grown here. 
There are extensive woods and coppices; and quarries of good build- 
ing stone. The principal rivers are the Wash, Welland, and Wreak. 

Population 21,0321 Ann. vaL of real property .£119,134 

Inhabited house. .... 4,294 1 Ditto landed do. . . £106,119 

Inhabitants to a square mile . 143 [ Average value per Acre . . 23a. 3d. 

Members of Parliament . . 21 Poor's Rate Is. Sd. 

Essendine, — 80 miles N. by E., is a village about 4 miles from Stam- 
ford, in which anciently stood a castle, the moat 
. only of which now remains. The Church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, is supposed, from its extreme 
antiquity, to have belonged to the castle; it 
- exhibits some of the oldest specimens of architec- 
ture in the country ; the southern door we exhibit ; 
the other parts are not of so high antiquity. When 
the Danes invaded England in 1016, the then 
baron of Essendine gave them battle near that 
town, and beat them back. — P. 152. Emping- 
ham, — 95 miles E. by S., delightfully seated 
at the bottom of a hill, near the Wash. St. Peter 1 * 
Church is a handsome Gothic structure, with a beautiful tower. — P. 914. 
Oakham, — 95 miles N. by W., the county town, is beautifully situated 
in the vale of Catmoss. Here are the remains of an ancient castle, the 
only entire portion of which is used as a County Hall. The castle-gate 
and the interior of the hall are covered with horse shoes ; the bailiff being 
authorised to demand of every peer on first passing through the manor, a 
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shoe from one of his hones, or some compensation money. Shoes have 
thus been given by Queen Elizabeth, the late Duke of York, George IV., 
when Regent, and the Duchess of Kent The church is large, and has a 
fine library. There is a canal to Melton Mowbray, which is beneficial to 
the corn trade of the town. Several cattle fairs are held here. — P. 2,726. 
Uppingham, — 89 miles N. by W., is a neat little town, with a hospital 
and free school, both founded in 1584 ; and a weekly market— -P. 2,034. 



LINCOLNSHIRE 

Is bounded on the N. by the Humber, which divides it from York- 
shire, £. by the German Ocean, S. £. by the Wash and Norfolk, 
S. by Cambridgeshire and Northamptonshire, S. W. by Rutland- 
shire, and W. by the counties of Leicester and Nottingham. It is 
77 miles by 45, having one city, 31 market towns, and 630 parishes. 
The S., or fen country, is naturally a swamp, but a great portion has 
been drained, and produces fine pasture and good oats. The fens 
produce abundance of reeds, which are annually harvested for thatch. 
Very large quantities of geese are bred in this district, and there are 
many decoys for wild ducks and other fowls of that kind. The 
middle and northern interior is high and somewhat bleak. Rabbits, 
almost innumerable, are bred in the upper district. The rearing of 
live stock forms a principal occupation, and the breeds are held in 
high estimation. The sheep are said to amount to upwards of two' 
millions, and afford a good supply of long thick wool, particu- 
larly adapted for the coarser manufactures. In the N. W., the 
Trent, Dune, and Idle, form an island, called Axholme, which is a 
rich tract, producing much flax. The coast is flat, and at low 
water may be seen the submarine relics of a forest. The rivers are, 
the Humber, Trent Witham, Welland, and' Ancolm.— 4 M. P. are 
returned for the county. 

Population 3419,602 1 Ann. vaL of real property £3,187*307 

Inhabited hodSes .... 72,964) Ditto landed do . £1,766,740 

Inhabitants to a square mile 139 [ Average val. per acre . . Sis. Id. 

Members of Parliament . . 13 | Poor's Rate Is. 4d. 

Alford, — 185 miles N. E. — P. 1,945. Barton-upon-Humber, — 
164 miles N. £., has remains of ancient ramparts. It has passage boats 
to Hull every tide. — P. 3,475. Bourne, — 97 miles N., has a navigable 
canal to Boston. — P. 8,361. Burgh-in-the-Marsh, — 137 miles N. £., 
rears great numbers of black cattle and sheep, for the London and other 
markets.— P. 1,095. 

Boston, — on the Witham, 113 miles N., has a navigation to Lincoln, 
and a canal to Bourne. It exports grain and wool, and affords a great 
market for the cattle reared in the fens. Its parochial church is remarkable, 
first, for being the largest church known without cross aisles; secondly, 
for having 365 steps, (in the tower,) 52 windows, and 12 pillars, answer- 
able to the days, weeks, and months of the year ; and thirdly, for its 
tower, 282 feet above the level of the sea, visible at 40 miles distance, 
and serving for a guide to mariners as they enter the dangerous channels 
of Lynn and Boston deeps. Returns 2 M. P.— P. 12^42. 
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Caistor, — 160 miles N., has several Roman vestiges. — P. 1,988. 
Corby,— 102 miles N. W,— P. 714. C Rowland,— 93 miles N. W., has 
a trade in fish and wild ducks. It has four streets, separated by water- 
courses, and connected by a curious triangular foot bridge. — P. 2,973. 
Crowle,— in the Isle of Axholm, 162 miles N. N. W.— P. 2,544. 
Donnington, — 106 miles N., grows much hemp. — P. 2,026. Epworth, 
— in the Isle of Axholm, 156 miles N. N. W., is celebrated as the birth 
place of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. — P. 1,843. Folking- 
ham, — 103 miles N., has the ruins of an ancient castle. — P. 820. — 
Gainsborough,— on the Trent, over which is a handsome stone bridge, 
147 miles N. W. It is accessible to moderate- sized vessels, and has 
considerable exports to Hull, Newcastle, and London. — P. 7,860. — 
Olandfordbridge, — on the Ancolm, 156 miles N. W. — P. 1,822. 
Grantham, — on the Witham, 111 miles_N. W., has a canal to Notting- 
ham. The church is 
an elegant structure, 
with a spire 273 feet 
in height It has a 
good Free School, 
built of stone, found* 
ed by Bishop Fox, 
and further endowed 
by Edward VI., which 
. is remarkable as hav- 
ing been the place of 
I education of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who studied 
the classics there for 
several years. Sir 
Isaac was born at 
Woolsthorpi a village about 8 miles from Grantham, in 1642, in the 
house which is here represented* — Returns two M. P. — P. 8,691. 

Grimbsby, — 168 miles N., has a harbour at the mouth of the Humber, 
and a good trade in coal and salt — Returns one M. P. — P. 6,698. 

Holbeach, — 105 miles N. — P. 4,637. Horncastle, — 134 miles N., 
was a Roman Station; part of the castle walls remain. — P. 4,521. 
Kirton, or Kirkton,— 150 miles N. W. — P. 2,092. 
Louth,— on the Lud, 145 miles N., with a navigation to the German 
Ocean, has a trade in blankets and carpets. — P. 8,935. Market Deep- 
ing, — on the Welland, 90 miles N. — P. 1,219. Market Raisin, — 147 
miles N. — P. 2,022. Sleaford, — on the Slea, which is navigable to 
Witham, 111 miles N. W.— P. 3,382. 

Spalding,— on the Welland, 97 miles N., has a good trade in wool, 
corn, and coal, and grows much hemp and flax. The streets are unusually 
constructed, having canals running through them. — P. 7,778. Spilsby, 
133 miles N. E.— P. 1,457. 

Stamford, — on the Welland, 90 miles N. W., is an ancient town, with 
a good trade in malt and freestone. Few places of the size have so great 
a number of churches. The remarkable custom of Borough English is 
retained here, by which, when the father of a family dies without a will, 
his youngest son inherits his lands. Returns two M. P. — P. 7,384. 

Long Sutton, — 107 miles N. E. — P. 5,845. Swineshead, — 110 
miles N. — P. 2,079. Tattershall, — on the Bane, 125 miles N., has a 
cross and the remains of a castle, built by Sir R. Cromwell, in 1433. — 
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P. 907. 
Mary's, 



Wainpleet,- 
2,117. Wragby, 




the Limb, 128 miles N. E.— P., with St 
-148 miles N.— P. 610. 

Lincoln, — on the Witham, 129 miles N., is 
a city and a bishop's see, and the largest diocese 
in England. In the middle ages Lincoln 
was one of the most conspicuous and splendid 
capitals in this country. It had formerly 50 
churches, now reduced to 1 1 ; the cathedral, 
which is large, is admired for its rich and 
light architecture. The Great-bell there, 
called " Tom of Lincoln," required fifteen 
men to ring it, but now, owing to the decay 
of the tower, it is not used. Newport Gate, 
on the N. side of the city, is a very fine 
remnant of Roman architecture. Upon the 
plain without that gate, Stephen was made 
prisoner in the civil war with the Empress 
Matilda. — The High Bridge is an ancient 
structure, supposed to be at least 500 years 
old. It crosses the main stream of the 
Witham with a single arch,. about. 22 feet 
wide by 11 feet high. On the eastern side 
of the bridge is a massive and ornamented 
obelisk, erected in 1763. Lincoln has a trade 



corn, and camlets. — Returns two M. P.— Population, 13,411. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Is bounded N. by Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, E. by the latter 
county, S. by Leicestershire, and W. by Derbyshire and Yorkshire. 
Its general shape is a long oval, measuring about 50 miles by 24. It 
has II towns, and 208 parishes. It is fertile, healthy, and pleasant. 
The general surface is uneven. The N. boundary is marshy ; the 
S. is watered by the Trent and numerous canals ; to the S. E. is a 
rich tract, called the Vale of Belvoir; the N. W. contains the re- 
mains of the great Forest of Sherwood, renowned for the revelries 
of the outlaw Robin Hood. It abounds also with the ornamented 
grounds of noblemen of high rank, from which circumstance it is 
often called " The Dukeries." The produce of the county is various ; 
fine wheat, oats, and barley; hops, apples, and turnips; and rich 
pasturage favourable to feeding cattle, and to dairies. There is also 
some coal, and abundance of stone, some of which resembles marble. 
There are numerous manufactories of lace, hosiery, glass, and 
earthenware. Its chief rivers are the Trent, Irwash, Soar, and Idle. 
It has, besides, several canals. Four M. P. are returned for the 
county. 



Population 849,910 

Inhabited houses '. . . . 50,550 

Inhabitants to a square mile 898 

Members of Parliament . . 10 



Ann. val. of real property . £856,675 

Ditto of landed do. . £563,840 

Ave rape value per acre . . 21s. Od. 

Poor's Rate la. lid. 



Bawtrey, — on the Idle, 153 miles N., is partly in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire.— P. 1,083. Bingham, — 124- miles N. W. — P. 1,998, 
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Blyth, — 151 miles N. W., has some remains of a castle and priory. — 
P. 3,488. Mansfield,— 138 miles N. W., on the borders of Sherwood 
Forest, has stocking manufactories, and a brisk trade in malt It was 
a frequent resort of our ancient kings. — P. 9,788. 

Newark-upon-Trent, — 120 miles N. W., has a fine bridge over the 
river ; the ruins of a castle in which King John died ; and a large and 
elegant church, built by Henry IV. Returns two M. P.— P. 10,195. 

Nottingham, — 124 miles N. W., on the Lin, which falls into the 
Trent. Its situation is bold and picturesque. It stands on the side and 
summit of a rock, in which aTe cut some small 
habitations, and numerous cellars and warehouses. 
It consists of an upper and lower town t and 
suburbs ; the market-place in the former is one of 
the largest and finest in the kingdom. At the W, 
end, on a rocky eminence is the Castle, which 
commands views of the finest portion of the 
county. In the reign of Richard 1. and John, it 





was a place of great strength : it was dismantled during the Protectorate, 
and the present one erected in its place: this was burnt by rioters in 1831, 
but restored by its present proprietor, the Duke of Newcastle. This 
town is the centre of the silk and cotton stocking manufactories, patent 
lace, and patent net These articles are worked on frames, and there are* 
stated to be about 10,000 frames for stocking making ; and, in the town 
and neighbourhood, upwards of 2000 machines for making lace. In con* 
sequence of its facilities for communication it has a good inland trade. 
Returns two M. P. — Population 53,091. Allerton, — on the Maun, 137 
miles N. W.— Population 658. 

Retford, East, — on the Idle, 141 miles N. W., has a trade in hops, 
barley, malt, sail-cloth, and paper. — Returns two M. P. — P., with West 
Retford, 3,298. Southwell, — 129 miles N. N. W. An ancient Roman 
station. It has the ruins of a palace, demolished in the civil wars in the 
reign of Charles I., which belonged to the archbishop of York. — P. 3,487. 
Tuxford, — 137 miles N. W., has a trade in hops, which grow in the 
neighbourhood. — P. 1,079. Worksop, — on the N. verge of Sherwood 
Forest, 146 miles N. W. Here was once an abbey, the gate of which, 
and also its church with two lofty towers, remain. Quantities of liquorice 
are grown in the vicinity. Population 6,197. 

Nottinghamshire has, besides these market towns, several manufacturing 
villages of importance ; as Barford, where sits the court of the Honour of 
Peverell; Greasley, with a large embattled church; Arnold, nearly half 
a mile in length ; Staplqford, with Druidical and Saxon monuments ; and 
several other villages, all lying within a circle of 6 or 7 miles round 
Nottingham. Around Manqfield, too, are several manufacturing villages, 
some of which have coal and lime pits, and freestone quarries. 

e2 
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DERBYSHIRE 

Is bounded N. by Yorkshire, E. by Nottinghamshire, S. by Lei- 
cestershire and Warwickshire, W. by Staffordshire, and N. W. by 
Cheshire. It extends 59 miles from N. to S., and 34 where broadest; 
but in the S. part it is not above 6. It has 11 market towns, and 
188 parishes. The appearance of its natural surface is very 
remarkable, having numerous irregularities and mountains, which 
produce a variety of grand and impressive scenery. Except in the 
lower and southern districts on the Trent, the whole county is 
traversed by ranges of rocky hills, penetrated by vast excavations, 
and separated by narrow valleys. The S. and E. are pleasant and 
fertile; but in other portions an inferior agriculture is necessarily 
practised, and oats are the chief grain. The N. W. part, called the 
Peak, is abundantly rich, for its mountains abound in minerals, and 
the intermediate vallies afford excellent pasturage. This county is 
also celebrated for its wonderful natural curiosities ; for the variety 
and beauty of its petrifactions, called spars; for its numerous hot 
springs, having medicinal properties ; and for two of the most 
remarkable watering places in the kingdom, Matlock and Buxton. 
The chief rivers are the Derwent, Dove, Erwash, and Trent. — 
Four M. P. are returned for the county. 

Population 872,217 1 Ann. val. or real property £866,488 

Inhabited houses .... 53,020 1 Ditto of landed do. £625,396 

Inhabitants to a square mile 264 J Average value per acre . 19s. Od. 

Members of Parliament . . 6 1 Poor's Rate Is. 10d, 

Alfreton, — 142 N. N. W., has manufactures of stockings and brown 
earthenware, and is celebrated for its ale. — P. 7,577. 

Abhborne, — 139 N. N. W. In the vicinity of this town, beneath the 
mountain called Thorp Cloud, a winding glen opens, and forms the valley 
known by the name of Dove Dale, a most picturesque spot — P. 4,936. 

Bakewell, — on the Wye, 152 miles N. N. W., has some large cotton 
mills ; it has also a trade m lead, and in black and grey marbles. It is 
the largest parish in the county. About three miles from this place stands 
Chatsworth, the magnificent seat of the Duke of Devonshire, which has 
accommodations for lodging several hundred guests, with their retinues of 
servants. In 1843 the Duke was honoured with a visit by Queen Victoria 
and her illustrious consort, together with a portion of their court — Mary, 
Queen of Scots, when a prisoner, had a suite of apartments in this mansion. 
—P. 10,363. 

Belper, — on the Derwent, 134 miles N. N. W. This place has rapidly 
increased in extent and importance within a few years, in consequence of 
the establishment of the extensive cotton factories of the Messrs. Strutt, 
the wealth and benevolence of whose family, have been essentially service- 
able to its prosperity. — Population 9,885. 

Bolsover, — 150 miles N. N. W., has a spacious castle on the brow of 
a hill, and manufactories of tobacco-pipes.— Population 1,512. 

Buxton,— at the entrance of the Peak, 160 miles N. N. W., is cele- 
brated for its mineral waters. It has numerous wells and baths, both hot 
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and cold, and much company resort to them in the summer and autumn 
seasons. There is one bath provided for the accommodation of the poor. 
The Crescent is a beautiful range of houses with piazzas and shops, erected 
by the Duke of Devonshire. A mile off is Pool's Hole, at the foot of a 
mountain : the entrance is low and narrow, but it opens to a cave 690 feet 
long, of considerable height, with a roof resembling that of a Gothic 
cathedral. It contains a great number of very curious petrifactions, and 
also a hot and cold spring. — Resident population 1,569. 

Castleton,— 164 miles N. N. W., a village in the Peak, is at the foot 
of a rock 250 feet in height, on which are the remains of PevereFs Castle. 

Some of the wonders of the 
Peak are in this neighbourhood. 
One is a cavern in the rock, 
called the Devil's Cave, having 
an arched entrance, 42 feet high 
and 120 wide; the cave becomes 
■ fc:^ narrower as it proceeds, till the 
gj, l\ roof descends within two feet of 
f ' the surface of a brook. Beyond 
this is another large cavern, and 
beyond that, again, a third, 
called Roger Rain's House, be- 
cause of the perpetual dropping 
of water there ; the length of the whole cavern is 617 yards. One mile 
W. is Mam Tor, a mountain 1300 feet above the level of the valley. One 
mile S. of Mam Tor is a deep gulf in a limestone rock, the depth of which 
is unfathomable.— P. 1,500. Chapel-en-le-Frith,— 167 miles N.N.W., 
on the confines of the Peak. About two miles from the church is a well 
that ebbs and flows 27 inches.— P. 3,199. 

Chesterfield,— on a hill between the Ibber and Rother, 150 miles 
N. N. W. The church is remarkable for a very curiously curved spire. 
It has some iron founderies, and potteries of brown earthenware ; its neigh- 
bourhood abounds in mines of iron, lead, and coaL— P. of town and 
parish, 11,231. 

Cromford,— a village 140 miles N. N. E., on the Derwent, with a canal 
to Nottingham. Here Sir Richard Arkwright erected his cotton mills 
with a greatly improved mechanism ; and here also he built a noble seat 
and church.— Population 1,407. 

Derby, — the county town, on the Derwent, over which is a stone bridge, 
127 miles N. N. W. The first silk machine, on the Italian principle, in- 
troduced into England, was erected here. It has a considerable manufac- 
ture in cotton, fine worsted stockings, beautiful porcelain, and Derbyshire 
marbles, spars, and crystals. — Returns two M. P.— Population 32,741. 
Dronfield,— 153 miles N. N. W.— Population 4,583. 
Matlock, on the Derwent, 144 miles N. N. W., is a very romantic 
village, almost embosomed in wood, much frequented for its warm baths 
and medicinal springs. The poorer inhabitants are supported chiefly by 
the sale of petrifactions and spars. The Grand Rutland, and other curious 
caverns, are in this neighbourhood. — P. 3,782. Tideswell, 160 miles 
N. N. W., is one of the wonders of the Peak, and takes its name from a 
well that ebbs and flows two or three times in an hour, after great rains ; 
the water gushing from several cavities at once, for about five minutes. - 
P. 3,043. Winster, — 150 miles N. N. W., has some rich lead mines. — 
P. 1,005. Wirksworth, 140 miles N. N. W., is a great mart for lead 
ore, also antimony, mill-stones and grind-stones. — Population 7,891. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 

Is bounded on the N. by Nottinghamshire, E. by the counties of 
Lincoln and Rutland, S. by Northamptonshire, S. W. by Warwick- 
shire, and N. W. by Derbyshire. It is about 40 miles long by 36, 
and has 12 market towns and 196 parishes. Though it has con- 
siderable manufactures, and some mines, it is principally dis- 
tinguished as an Agricultural county. To the N. W. the Bard on 
Hills rise to a great height ; and in their neighbourhood is Charn- 
wood forest, now chiefly enclosed. To the N. W. are valuable coal 
mines. The N. E. and S. E. furnish rich grazing. The county is 

famous for its large 
.black horses and horn- 
ed cattle ; but especi- 
ally for a fine breed 
of sheep, which pro- 
duce long combing 
wool, and fatten early. 
The breeds, both of 
oxen and sheep, were 
1 greatly improved by 
the late Mr. Bake- 
well. Fine cheese is 
made in this county, 
and the produce of 
hay from the meadows on the river banks is abundant. Stocking 
weaving is the staple manufacture. The chief rivers are the Avon, 
Soare, Wreke, Anker, and Welland; and there are, also, several 
canals. — Four Members are returned for the county. 
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Population •. 815,867 

Inhabited house* . . . . . 44,774 
Inhabitants to a square mile . 267 
Members of Parliament . . 6 



Ann. val. of real property £933,799 

Ditto landed do. £690,914 

Average value per acre . . 26s. 9d. 

Poor's Rate 2s. Od. 



Ashbt de la Zouch. — 115 miles N. N. W., has a canal which com- 
municates with that of Coventry, and manufactures coarse hosiery and 
hats. It has the ruins of a castle, in which Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
confined. Its salt spring and baths make it a place of fashionable resort 
P. 5,652. 

Bellesden, — 93 miles N. W. — P. 878. Bosworth, Market, — 106 
miles N. N. W., is noted chiefly as the scene of the decisive battle 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, in 1485, in which Richard 
III. was slain. — P. 2,531. Castle Donninoton, — 106 miles N. Much 
hemp is grown in the vicinity. — P. 3,509. Hallaton, — 91 miles N. 
E. — Population 637. 

Market Harborouoh, — on the Welland, 84 miles N. W., has manu- 
factures of carpets, shalloons, and lastings ; and is noted for its cattle fair. 
— P. 2,433. Hinckley, — 100 miles N. N. W., has extensive manufac- 
tories of coarse hosiery. Its church is large and ancient — P. 7,291. 

Leicester, — on the Soar, 98 miles N. N. "W., is the county town, and 
a place of great antiquity, being denominated a city in the time of the 
Saxon Heptarchy. Richard III. slept here a few nights before the 
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battle of Bosworth ; he was buried in Grey Friar's church. Near the 
town is the ruin of an abbey, in which Cardinal Wolsey died. It has 
some fine churches, and four bridges over the Soar. It has several manu- 
factories connected with the woollen and worsted trade ; and large fairs 
for cattle, sheep, and cheese are held here. — Returns two M. P. — P. 48,167. 

Loughborough, — near the Soar, 109 miles N. N. W., has manufac- 
tories for wool-combing and hosiery, and a trade in coal, by means of a 
canal from the Trent John Home, the domestic chaplain to Oliver Crom- 
well, was born here.— P. 10,170. 

Lutterworth, — on the Swift, 00 miles N. W., is memorable for 
having been the residence of John Wickltfe, the Reformer, who was the 
rector of the place, and buried there in 1387. His pulpit, and one of 
his chairs, are shewn to visitors. — Population 2,531. 

Melton Mowbray, — on the Eye, 105 miles N. W., has a large mar- 
ket for cattle, and is a favourite resort for fox hunters. Much of the 
cheese sold as Stilton is made here. — Population 3,937. 

Mount Sorrel, — 105 miles N. N. W., takes its name from its being 
at the foot of a high mount of sorrel-coloured stone, in which the trade of 
the town principally consists. — P. 1,536. Murcaston, — a village about 
3 miles from Mount Sorrel, is the place where the celebrated reformer 
Hugh Latimer was born : his house is still standing. 

WARWICKSHIRE 

Is bounded N. by Derbyshire, N. E. by Leicestershire, E. by North- 
amptonshire, S. E. by Oxfordshire, S. W. by Gloucestershire, W. 
by Worcestershire, and N. W. by Staffordshire. It is about 48 
miles long by 32, and has one city, 12 market towns, and 205 
parishes. The general aspect of the county is agreeable, and its 
climate is mild, pleasant, and healthy. The soil, as is usual with 
the midland counties, possesses great varieties, but the greater por- 
tion is of good quality, well fitted for agricultural purposes ; nearly 
two-thirds of it is devoted to pasturage, and the breeds of cattle and 
sheep are of a superior kind. It produces, also, corn, flax, 
wood, wool, cheese, coal, iron, and limestone. Four M. P. are 
returned for the county. The chief rivers are the Avon, Tame, and 
Arrow ; it is also intersected by several canals which communicate 
with other rivers, and are of considerable advantage to its commerce. 

Population 401,715 1 Ann. val. of real property £1 ,609.747 

Inhabited Houses 81,321 1 Ditto landed ditto £713,390 

Inhabitants to a square mile 448 I Average value per acre . . 24s. lOd. 
Members of Parliament i . . 10 j Poor's Rate 2s. Id. ! 

Alcester, — 103 miles N. W., has a manufacture of needles.— P. 2,399. 

Atherstone, — 107 miles N. W., manufactures hats, ribbands, and 
shalloons. The secret conference was held here between the earl of Rich- 
mond and the Stanleys, previous to the battle of Bosworth-field. — P. 4,025. 

Birmingham, — 109 miles N. N. W., is a very large manufacturing 
town, having the benefit of several canals, which enable it to carry on an 
easy intercourse with foreign countries. It is celebrated for its hardware 
manufactories ; but is has added to this trade silver and plated goods, fire 
arms, mill work, coach springs, buttons, buckles, trinkets, japanned goods, 
and a vast variety of other articles. During the last war, the gunsmiths 
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of Birmingham delivered muskets to the Government at the rate of 14,000 
per week. Of ponderous machinery, none is more interesting than that 
of the metal rolling mills. At the pin works, it is said, 12,000 pins can 
be cut and pointed, and 50,000 pin heads can be made from the wire, in 
one hour. Two miles from Birmingham, is Soho, where Mr. Boulton, with 
the assistance of Mr. Watt, established very large manufactories of hard- 
ware, and steam-engines, and a machine for the speedy coinage of copper, 
capable of striking upwards of 30,000 pieces of money in an hour. — 
Returns two M. P. — Population, with Aston and Edgbaston, 181,116. 

Coleshill, — 104 miles N. W. — Population 2,172. 

Coventry, — 94 miles N. W., is a city, and a bishop's see in conjunction 
with Lichfield. It has numerous manufactories of ribands and other silk 
articles, and in the making of watches it rivals London. It has canals which 
form a communication with the Metropolis. One of its churches, St. 
Michael's, is a beautiful specimen of Gothic architecture, the steeple 
being the most beautiful in Europe. A fair is held here in Trinity 
week, which lasts eight days, and owes its origin to the following tradition. 
Leofric, earl of Mercia, had imposed such heavy taxes upon the citizens, 
that his lady, Godiva, moved by their entreaties, so much importuned her 
lord to remit them, that he consented, on condition that she would ride 
naked through the city at mid- day : this rash condition, humanity induced her 
to accept: the inhabitants being ordered, under pain of death, to close 
their doors and windows, she rode through the town, veiled only by the 
long tresses of her own hair : one person, it is said, yielding to curiosity, stole 
a glance at the Countess, and was struck dead ; and he has been famed 
ever since under the name of Peeping Tom. His effigy is preserved to this 
day, and this event is still commemorated. — Returns 2 M. P. — P. 30,743. 

Henley-in-Arden, — 101 miles W. N. W. — P. 1,223. Kington, — 
85 miles N. W. King John erected a castle here, in which he kept his 
court — Population 1,248. 

Kenilworth, — 99 miles N. W., is celebrated for its castle, now in 
ruins. It was founded in the reign of Henry I., and was, in process of 
time, bestowed by Queen Elizabeth on the Earl of Leicester, who enter- 
tained her and her court for seventeen days. At the close of the civil 
wars it was reduced to a ruin, but its remains form one of the most pic- 
turesque objects in the kingdom. Population 3,149. 

Leamington Priors, — 90 miles N. W., has numerous mineral springs 
and baths of great medicinal virtue, which have caused it to become a 
fashionable place of great resort for the restoration of health. Near the 
pump-room is a stone bridge over the Learn. Population 12,864. 

Nuneaton, — on the Anker, 98 miles N. W. — P. 7,105. Rugby,— on 
the Avon, 83 miles N. N. W., is celebrated for its classical school.— P. 
4,008. Solihull,— 108 miles N. W.— P. 3,401. South am,— 82 miles 
N. W.— Population 1,670. 

Stratford-on- Avon, — over which is along bridge, 93 miles N. W., 
has a good trade in corn and malt This town is celebrated as the birth 
place of Shakspeare, in 1564, who was buried here in 1616. — P. 3,321. 

Sutton Coldfield,— 110 miles N. W.— P. 4,300. 

Warwick, — the county town, is beautifully situated on a hill near the 
Avon, 90 miles N. W. Warwick Castle is one of the most interesting 
monuments of feudal grandeur in the kingdom. It consists of a range of 
mighty clustered towers, their walls richly mantled with ivy, and over- 
looking a perpendicular rock which rises from the Avon, with extensive 
woods on each of the other sides. The entrance to it is cut through a 
rock, and opens at once on three of the loftiest towers. The interior is 

•ially grand and interesting. Warwick returns two M. P. P. 9,775. 
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About two miles from Warwick Castle is a 
spot called Blacklow, or, sometimes, Gave- 
stone hilL On this mount Piers Gavestone, 
the favourite of Edward II., was beheaded. 
Gaveston was a Gascon by birth, and posses- 
sed of many personal and mental acquire- 
ments, but a great profligate. The high 
honours which were heaped upon him by the 
king, together with his own pride and inso- 
lence, exposed him to the enmity of the 
barons, who left no means untried till they 
had obtained his banishment from the king- 
dom. After some time they consented to his 
recal ; but soon manifested their enmity afresh, 
till at length he was treacherously seized by 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, and after a mock trial, 
, was dragged to Blacklow Hill, and beheaded, 
~ amidst the scorn and reproach of his implaca- 
ble foes. A few years ago, the possessor of 
Guy's Cliff, an adjoining mansion, erected the 
cross, of which a representation is here given. 
It bears the following inscription :— " In the hollow of this rock was 
beheaded, on the 1st day of July, 1312, by barons lawless as himself, 
Piers Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall ; the minion of a hateful king, in life 
and death, a memorable instance of misrule." 




THE NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 

The Norfolk Circuit includes the Counties of Buckingham, Bed- 
ford, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Is bounded N. by Northamptonshire, E. by the counties of Bedford, 
Herts, and Middlesex, S. by Berkshire, and W. by Oxfordshire. 
It is about 45 miles long by 18 ; and has 15 market towns and 203 
parishes. The face of this county is much varied. The S. parts 
are occupied by the Chiltern Hills, which are chiefly composed of 
chalk intermixed with flints, but which, in consequence of great 
industry, have been rendered very productive. The Vale of Ayles- 
bury spreads through the middle of the county, furnishing rich 
pasturage to numerous flocks. The S. division produces large 
quantities of fine beech, which form a considerable article of profit, 
both as fuel and timber. A great weight of butter is annually sent from 
this district to London, as are also pigs, early ducks, and sucking calves. 
The principal manufactures are thread lace, paper, and straw plait, 
though the lace trade has suffered greatly, in consequence of the 
use of the Nottingham machines. The chief rivers are the Thames, 
Ouse, Colne, Ousel, and Thame :— the Grand Junction Canal is 
also of considerable importance to its trade. Three Members of 
Parliament are returned for the county. 
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Population ....... 115,983 1 Ann. vat of real property £674,334 

Inhabited houses 31,0871 Ditto landed do. £545, 157 

Inhabitants to a square mile 211 ] Average value per acre . . 23s. Id. 

Members of Parliament . . 11 1 Poor's Rate , 2s. 9d. 

Amersham, — in a vale between woody hills, 26 miles N. W.«— P. 3,645. 
Aylesbury, — 39 miles N. W., is the largest town in the county. It 
stands on a small eminence in the " Vale of Aylesbury," and is the centre 
of the business of that fertile spot It has a lace manufactory ; and here 
many persons derive their support from rearing early ducks for the London 
market The spring assizes are held here. Returns two M. P. — P. 5,429. 
Beaconsfield,— 23 miles W. N W.— Population 1,732. 
Buckingham, — the county town, 56 miles N. W., is almost surrounded 
by the Ouse, over which it has three bridges. It has manufactures of lace, 
which employ a great number of females, and some paper mills. It is a 
place of considerable antiquity, and has been the scene of some remark* 
able historical events. Returns two M. P. — P. 1,816. — Two miles from 
the town is Stow, the princely seat of the Duke of Buckingham, and an 
object of great interest and attraction. Chesham, — in a fertile valley 27 
miles N. W., has a large trade in coarse wooden ware ; also corn and 
paper mills. — P. 5,593. 

Eton, — on the Thames, over which is a bridge to Windsor, 22 miles 
W., derives its importance and chief support from its College. This was 
founded by Henry VI. in 1440. Seventy scholars are entitled to be 
educated on the foundation, twelve seniors of whom are eligible to be put 
on the roll as candidates for scholarships at King's College, Cambridge, 
and nine are sent thither every two years ; about 300 more are received 
on paying for the benefit of education. It has produced a great number 
of eminent and learned men. The College library is a beautiful room, 
and contains a very comprehensive collection of the most valuable works 
of the best authors. — P. 3,609. Fenny Stratford, — 46 miles N. W. 
P. 1,033. Ivinghoe, — 33 miles N. W. Straw plait is made here. — P. 1,843. 
Marlow, Great, — near the Thames, over which is a bridge into 
Berkshire, 31 miles W., has lace, and paper manufactories, copper mills, 
corn mills, and a thimble manufactory. There is also a Royal College, for 
the education of military cadets. Returns two M. P. — P. 4,480. 
Newport Pagnell, — on the Ouse, 55 miles N. N. W. — P. 3,569. 
Ravenstone, — 55 miles W. by S., 7 miles from Newport Pagnell, hks 

some few remains of a 
priory built by Henry III. 
Near a farm house on the 
'premises, known by the 
name of the Abbey, is a 
well, called the Holy Well ; 
over this is placed the frag- 
ment represented in the 
cut — probably a vestige of 
the Priory. The measure- 
ment of the stone is four 
feet three inches, by one 
foot eight inches ; it seems 
to have formed the heads of 
three niches ; one of them is almost entire : upon a bracket between the 
niches stood a figure ; the hands are still perfect 

Olney,— on the Ouse, 55 N. N. W. The poet Cowper resided here 
for some time, whence he removed to Weston Underwood, one mile- 
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distant — P. 2,437. Princes Ribborouoh — 37 miles W. N. W.— P. 
2,206. — Stony Stratford, — on the Ouse, 53 miles N. W., has a manu- 
facture of lace. Here is a cross erected by Edward I., in memory of his 

Queen Eleanor.— P. 1,757. Wendover,— 85 miles W P. 1,827. 

Winslow, 49 W. N. W. The white poppy, from which opium is pro- 
duced, has been successfully cultivated here. — P. 1,434. 

Wycombe, High, — on theWyck, 29 miles W. N. W., has several corn 
and paper mills in its vicinity. Returns two M. P. — P. 6,480. Between 
this place and Aylesbury, is Hampden, where lived the celebrated John 
Hampden, the spirited and successful opposer of ship-money, a tax 
attempted to be levied in the reign of Charles I., without the consent of 
Parliament 

BEDFORDSHIRE 
Is bounded on the N. E. by Huntingdonshire, E. by Cambridgeshire, 
S. E. by Hertfordshire, S. W. by Buckinghamshire, and W. W. by 
Northamptonshire. It is about 35 miles long by 22, and has 10 
market towns, and 124 parishes. The soil is fertile, especially 
toward the south, which abounds in meadows, woodlands, commons, 
and wastes. Nearly four-fifths of the soil which covers the surface 
of this county is alluvial, — (that is, the deposit of waters in some 
great and general overflow,) and has a great variety of shells, and 
other fossil remains, embedded in it. The chief products are corn, 
butter, grass and hay, vegetables for the London market, woods for 
dyeing, and fuller's earth. Its manufactures are lace, straw plait, 
baskets, and toys. Two M. P. are returned for the county. The 
Ouse, the Ivel, and the Ousel, are the chief rivers. 

i. ral. of real property £495,396 

21,235 Ditto landed ditto £326,684 

233 Average value per acre. . 22s. Od. 

4 Poor's Rate. 2s. Id. 

Ampthill, — 4-5 miles N. W., was the residence of Catherine of 
Arragon, whilst her divorce from Henry VIII. was in agitation. There is 
a column to commemorate this event, where the old castle stood. — P. 2,001 
Bedford, — 50 miles N. W., on the Ouse, by which it is divided into 
two parts. The bones of the Saxon King Offa were laid here. Its trade 
consists in lace, corn, malt, and timber, and it has an excellent free school. 
— Returns two M. P. — P. 9,178. Biggleswade, —on the Ivel, 45 miles 
N. N. W., has a fine corn market — Population 3,807. 

Dunstable,— at the foot of the Chiltern Hills, 33 miles N. W,. 
— — is celebrated for the manufacture 

of straw hats, bonnets, baskets, and 
mats. Henry I. built a priory here 
about the year 1130, and a palace 
which was the principal attraction 
of the place. Of that extensive 
building nothing remains but the 
part now appropriated as the pa- 
rish church, the front of which 
| is considered a great curiosity, from 
its many remarkable ornaments of 
• grotesque sculpture. — P. 2,582. 
Harold,— 55 miles N. N. W. — 
P. 1007. 



Population 107,! 

Inhabited Houses . . . . 
Inhabitants to a square mile 
Members of Parliament * . 
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Leiqhton BuztAltD,— on the Lyasel, 41 miles N. W.— P. 6,053. 

Luton,— on the Lea, 31 miles N. N. W., — has manufactories of straw 
articles.— P. 7,748. Patton,-18 miles N. W.— P. 1,781.- Toddino- 
ton, — 38 miles N. W. N., has a manufacture of straw plait The exte- 
rior of the church is ornamented with a variety of grotesque figures of 
animals.— Population 2,225. 

W ob urn, — 42 miles N. N. W M has much fuller's earth in its neigh- 
bourhood.— P. 1,916. Woburn Abbey, the residence of the noble family 
of Russell, was founded in the twelfth century : Francis, the late Duke 
of Bedford, built a magnificent seat there. The park, which is ten miles 
round, is walled in, and contains a groat variety of hill and dale, with 
fine woods of oak, and abundance of deer. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

Is bounded oil the N. W. and N. by Northamptonshire, E. by 
Cambridgeshire, and S. W. by Bedfordshire. It is about 25 miles 
long by 20, and has 6 market towns, and 106 parishes. The S. E. 
part consists of meadows ; the middle and western are fertile in corn, 
but have some woods ; the upland part was anciently a forest, well 
adapted for hunting ; the N. E. consists of Fens, which join those 
of Ely, but are mostly drained, so as to afford good pasturage, and 
even corn. There are many shallow pools, and two lakes, which 
abound with fish, and are the resort of wild fowls. The chief pro- 
duce is corn, malt, and cheese, and the herbage fattens abundance 
of cattle. The principal rivers are the Ouse and Nene. The 
county returns two Members of Parliament. 

Population ...... 58,549 | Ann. vaL of real property £317,718 

Inhabited houses .... 11.860 1 Ditto landed do. £36,633 

Inhabitants to a square mile 157 I Ayerage value per acre 19s. 10. 

Members of Parliament . . 5 1 Poor's Rate 2s. Id. 

Huntingdon,— near the Ouse, over which is a stone bridge to Godraan- 
chester, 50 miles K. W. It once had 15 churches, now reduced to two. 
Oliver Cromwell was born here, and received the greater part of his 
education at the Free School Returns two M. P.— P. 3,507. 

Kimbolton, — 63 miles N. W., has a castle, the seat of the Duke of 
Manchester, and the place where Queen Katharine, first wife to Henry 
VIII., died, in 1535. — P. 1,634. Ramsey,— near the Fens, 69 miles N., 
had formerly an extensive abbey, but the ruins of a gateway are all the 
remains.—- P. 3,680. Ramsey Mere, — a lake, is nearly 2 miles long and 
1 broad. St. Ives, — on the Ouse, 50 miles N., has a very large market 
for cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry. Returns one M. P. — P. 8,514. St 
Neot's,— on the Ouse, 56 miles N. N.W., was once noted for a monastery, 
in which the remains of Neot, the brother of Alfred, were laid. It has a 
good trade in coal. — P. 3,123. Stilton, — 75 miles N. £., has a Roman 
road running through the town. It is celebrated for its excellent cheese, 
though much of the article hearing its name is made in Leicestershire 
and Rutlandshire. — P. 817. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Is bounded on the N. W. by Lincolnshire, N. E. by Norfolk, E. 
by Suffolk, S. by Essex' and Herts, and W. by the counties of Hun- 
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tingdon, Bedford, and Northampton. It is about 50 miles long and 
25 broad, and has a city, a university, and 8 market towns. The 
surface is very fiat, the Great Bedford level alone containing about 
40,000 acres. The S. and E. parts are pleasant and healthy ; but 
the N. part, called the Isle of Ely, is low and fenny, and often over- 
flowed with water. Artificial draining is carried to a great extent, 
and grain, hemp, flax, mustard-seed, osiers, &c, are grown in 
abundance. Large herds of cattle are bred in the meadows, and 
there is abundance of wild-fowl in the fens. The principal rivers 
are the Ouse, Cam, and Nene. Three Members are returned for 
the County. 

Population 164.459 1 Ann. val. of real property £868,684 

Inhabited houses .... 83.095 1 Ditto landed do . .£581,761 

Inhabitants to a square mile 192 I Average value per acre . . 81s. 2d. 

If embers of Parliament . . 7 1 Poor's Kate 8s. Id. 

Cambridge, — od the Cam, 51 miles N. E., is the county town, and 
gives title to a duke. It is chiefly celebrated as the seat of a University, 
supposed to have been founded during the Heptarchy, and which has 
abounded in learned men. It contains 13 colleges, and 4 halls, that have 
equal privileges with the Colleges. The colleges are Peterhotise, Corpus 
ChrisU, Gonville and Caius, King's, Queen's, Jesus, Christ, St John, 
Magdalen, Trinity, Emanuel, Sidney, Sussex, and Downing' s ; the Halls are 
Clare, Pembroke, Trinity, and Catherine. Peterhouse is the most ancient, 
being founded in 1257. King's College is the noblest foundation in Europe, 
and the chapel one of the finest pieces of Gothic architecture in the world. 
The library and chapel of Trinity College are of the first rank. The Senate 
House, St Mary's Church, the Schools, the University Library, and 
other buildings, form a noble square. There is also a botanical garden, 
and a general hospital, called Addenbrooke. 
St. Sepulchre's Churchy is one of the remain- 
ing fouT round churches built in England, to 
perpetuate the memory of the visit of the 
knights Templars to the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem about the year 1100. It is said 
to have been built in the reign of Henry I., 
or between the first and second crusade, and 
to be the oldest church of this form in 
England. It having fallen into decay, and 
the foundation having been injured, a num- 
ber of gentlemen subscribed to have it, not 
only repaired, but restored nearly to its 
original character. — Two M. P. are returned 
for the university, and two for the borough. 
— Population 24,453. — In a field 2 miles 
N. E. of the town, Stourbridge fair is held 
annually, and lasts for a fortnight 

Caxton, — 49 miles N., the birth-place of Caxton, the first English 
printer.— P. 558. Linton,— 48 miles N. E— P. 1,838. March,— on the 
Nene, in the middle of the Isle of Ely, 81 miles N. Many Roman 
antiquities have been found here. — P. 5,706. 

Newmarket, — 61 miles N. E., lies partly in Cambridgeshire and partly 
in Suffolk. It has one of the finest heaths in England, and is celebrated 
for its horse races, which are held in October and at Easter, and attract a 
large portion of the nobility and gentry. 
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Rotston, — 87 miles N., is partly in this county and partly in Hert- 
fordshire. Under the market place is a care, dug out of the solid chalk, 
supposed to he of Saxon construction. — P. 2,002. Soham, — 70 miles 
N. E., is noted for its mere, or lake, said to cover 1000 acres of ground. 
Has a trade in cheese. — P. 4,091. Thorney, — 82 miles N., derives its 
name from the thorns and hushes that grow in its vicinity. It had once a 
mitred abbey, some fragments of which remain. — P. 2,159. Wisbeach, 
— 89 miles N., is in the Isle of Ely, on a navigable river, 18 miles from 
the Sea. Has a good trade in corn, and in oil pressed from seeds. — 
Population 8,530. 

NORFOLK 

Is bounded N. and E. by the German Ocean, S. E. and S. by Suf- 
folk, and W. by Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire. It is upwards 
of 70 miles long and 43 broad ; and has one city, 30 market towns, 
and 724 parishes. The surface is in general flat, and the products 
vary considerably. Many parts being exposed to the ocean, and 
others to a large extent of marsh land, the air is very cold in winter 
and in the early part of spring, and there are frequent rains during 
the summer months. There are also some fenny districts, in which 
the inhabitants suffer from fevers and agues. The greater part of 
the country, however, consists of a sandy or gravelly soil, and is very 
healthy and pleasant. It produces corn, butter, malt, turnips, and 
carrots, in abundance* The sheep are a hardy small breed, much 
valued for their flesh ; the turkeys are very large : rabbits are 
numerous on the sandy heaths, and there are great quantities of 
game, especially of pheasants. It has manufactures of worsted, 
woollen, linen, and silk. The trade of the county, which is con- 
siderable, consists in the exportation of its own raw and manufac- 
tured articles, the import of foreign foods, and articles of ordinary 
consumption, both for its own supply, and that of the central parts 
of the kingdom. The chief rivers are the Great Ouse, Nene, Little 
Ouse, Waveney, Yare, and Bure. Four Members of Parliament 
are returned for the County. 

Population 412 6*4 I Ann. val. of real property £1 ,893,824 

Inhabited houses 85,903 I Ditto landed do. £1,269,181 

Inhabitants to a square mile 234 1 Average value per acre . .Ife, 8d. 

Members of Parliament . . 11 1 Poor's Rate ...... 2s. 6d 

Attleborough, — 93 miles N. E. — P. 1,959. Aylesham, — 120 miles 
N. E., on the Bure, which is navigable to Yarmouth. — P. 2,448. Burn- 
ham Westgate, — near the sea, 124 miles N. N. E. — P. 1,126. Burn- 
HAM Thorpe, — a village near the sea-port town of Wells, is the birth-place 
of Admiral Lord Nelson. Castle Rising, — 103 miles N. N. E. Here 
are the ruins of a castle, and a harbour now choked up. — P. 385. Cro- 
mer, — on the verge of the German Ocean, 129 miles N. E., is frequented 
as a bathing place. Good lobsters are taken here. Dereham, East, — 
101 miles N. N. E.— Population 3,496. 

Diss, — on the side of a hill by the Waveney, 85 miles K. N. E. Has 
manufactures of hempen cloths and hose. — P. 3,205. Downham, — near 
the Ouse, 86 miles N. E. — P. 2,953. Fakenham, — near the Yare, 118 
miles N. N. E.— P. 2,158. Foulsham,— 111 miles N. E.— P. 1,048.— 
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Harleston, — near the Waveney, 99 milei N. E., has a market for the 
sale of yarn and linen cloth. — P. with Redenhall, 1,662. Hingham, — 
99 miles N. E.— P. 509. Harling,— 94 miles N. E.— P. 1,062. 
Holt,— 120 miles N. E.— P. 1,604. 

King's Lynn, — so named for its fidelity to King John, who made it a 
free borough, is a sea port 96 miles N. E. — It was originally bounded by a 
wall and ditch, and strongly defended by bastions. By the Ouse, and its asso- 
ciated rivers, it supplies most of the midland counties with coal, timber, and 
other articles. It exports malt and corn in great quantities, and partakes 
in the Baltic trade and Greenland fishery. Returns one M. P. — P. 16,039. 
Norwich, — 108 miles N. E., the capital of the county, is a large and 
very ancient city and bishop's see. It is seated on the banks of the Wen- 
sum near its junction with the Yare, which is navigable to Yarmouth. 
Its cathedral, founded in the eleventh century, is a fine specimen of the 
Saxon style of architecture ; beside this, it had once fifty churches, thirty 
of which are still in use. The castle, placed in the centre, on a hill, is a 
stately edifice, supposed to have been erected in the reign of Canute : it 
is used as the Shire Hall and the county goal. There is also a fine hos- 
pital, a lofty market house, a free school, founded by Edward VI., and 
several charitable foundations. Near the city are the ruins of the castle 
of Kelt, the tanner, by whose rebellion, in the reign of Edward VI., the 
city was reduced to a ruinous state. The chief trade of Norwich consists 
in its manufactures. The fabric of woollen was established there towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, by a colony of Flemings, since which 
it has become more and more celebrated for its bombazines, crapes, shawls, 
camblets, and worsted damasks. Returns two M. P. — P. 63,344. 

Swaffham, — 93 miles N. E., has some dairies which produce excellent 
butter. It has a handsome church, the north aisle of which .is said 

to have been built by a travelling 

pedlar, who owed his riches to a 

discovery of a chest of money buried 

in the earth.— P. 3,558. About 4 

miles N. is Castle Acre, which has a 

large church, and the remains of a 

castle and priory. This priory was 

erected by William de Warrenne, the 

first earl of Surrey, in the year 1085, 

and endowed for the use of the monks 

of the order of Cluni, in Burgundy. 

The cut here given is a representation 

of the remains of the West front The 

site included several acres, and the 

whole was enclosed by a lofty stone 

^ wall, part of which is yet standing. 

TheTford, — 80 miles N. E., is seated on the Little Ouse, which here 

divides Suffolk from Norfolk, and becomes navigable. Has manufactures 

of woollen cloth and paper. — Returns two M. P. — Population 3,934. 

Walsham, North, — 125 miles N. N. E. — P, 2,655. Walsingham, 

113 miles N. N. E.— P. 426.— Little Walsingham,'— -P. 1,115. Wat- 

TON> 91 miles N. N. E. — P. 1,118. Wells,— near the sea, 118 miles 

N. N. E., has a large church, and a good trade in corn. — P. 3,504. A 
little to the W. is HoUcham Park, the seat of the Earl of Leicester, dis- 
tinguished by his exertions in improving the practice of farming ; also, 
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Bmrnham Thorpe, the birth-place of Admiral Lord Nelson. Wymond- 
ham, — 100 miles N. N. E., has a manufacture of small wooden ware. 
The church is in the £. part of an ancient abbey, and on its lofty steeple 
was hung Kelt, the rebel, in the reign of Edward VI. — P. 5,179. 

Yarmouth, Great, — at the mouth of the Yare, 124 miles N. E., was 
a Roman station. It is an excellent sea port, with a convenient harbour, 
and a fine commodious quay, upwards of a mile long, protected by nume- 
rous piles. It has a good foreign trade, and some ships employed in the 
Greenland fishery. It is much celebrated for its trade in herrings, which 
employs about 5,000 seamen, and produces annually upwards of 50,000 
barrels ; the greater portion of which are cured there and exported. Off 
the mouth of the harbour is a bar, which prevents the entry of ships of 
large burden. The numerous sand-banks off the coast form the Yar- 
mouth Roads, the scene of so many shipwrecks, and which called into 
exercise the ingenuity of Captain Manby, the inventor of the life-boat, 
by which many human beings have been rescued from the jaws of death. 
Yarmouth is frequented as a watering place, and has excellent accommo- 
dations for its visitors. — Returns two M. P. — Population 24,086. 

SUFFOLK 



Is bounded on the S. by Essex, W. by Cambridgeshire, N. by Nor- 
folk, and E. by the German Ocean. It is about 58 miles long and 
30 broad. The climate is pleasant and healthy, the surface in general 
level, and the soil various. It is almost exclusively a farming country, 
and agriculture is carried on to a great extent, and on the most 
approved systems. Besides arable lands, it contains heaths, which 
are employed as extensive sheep walks. There is a long sandy dis- 
trict, which, however, is made to yield excellent barley, carrots, rye, 
peas, &c. Large quantities of turkeys, pigeons, rabbits, and game 
are sent from hence to the metropolis. The chief rivers are the 
Orwell, Stour, Little Ouse, Larke, and Waveney. — Two Members 
of Parliament are returned for the county. 

Ann. val. of real property £1,297,956 

i^itto of landed do. :£912,063 

Average value per acre 18a. 9d. 

Poor's Rate. . . . • . 2a. 9d. 

Aldborough, — 94 miles N. £., on the Aide, between a high hill and the 
sea, which has here made great encroachments. — Population 1,557. In a 

gloomy, miserable tene- 
ment on the sea shore of 
this town, the celebrated 
poet George Crabbe was 
born. He was the eldest 
son of a collector of salt 
duties; and grew up in the 
midst of poverty and hard • 
ships. He was taught to 
read by an old dame, and 
became very fond of books 
at an early age. When 
twelve years old he re- 
ceiveda tolerable education atStowmarket ; he was afterwards apprenticed 



Population 315,307 

Inhabited houaes .... 64,041 

Inhabitants to a square mile 208 

Members of Parliament . . 9 
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to a surgeon, and began to write poetry. The intemperance of his father 
stood greatly in the way of his progress; but by perseverance he ultimately 
surmounted all difficulties, obtained a good classical education, and a 
living in the church ; and established his reputation as an English poet, 
and a genuine philanthropist: he died in 1832. 

Beccles, — on the Waveney, 109 miles N. £., has a noble church, with 
a lofty steeple. — Population 4,086. Bildeston, — 63 miles N. E.— Popu- 
lation 857. Bote8DALE, — 87 miles N. E. — Population 633. Brandon, 
on the Little Ouse, 78 miles N. N. E. Has a ferry to and from the Isle of 
Ely, and a trade in corn, malt, coal, and timber. — Population, 2,002. 
Bungay, — 108 miles N. E., on the Waveney, which is navigable thence to 
Yarmouth. Has a good trade in corn, malt, and lime. Population, includ- 
ing St Mary's and Holy Trinity, 4,109. 

Bury St. Edmunds, — on the Larke, 71 miles N. N. E., is a handsome 
town, pleasantly situated, and famed for the salubrity of its air. It is a 
place of great antiquity, deriving its name from St Edmund, king of the 
East Angles, who was crowned, and, after his murder, was buried here. 
Some noble ruins remain of the Abbey which was founded to his honour. 
At this town the barons met, and entered into a league against king John. 
Henry VI. called a parliament here in 1446, when Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester was imprisoned; who died here, as was rumoured, by poison. 
Fine wheat is grown in the vicinity of this town, and much corn is imported. 
It is the assize town, and returns two Members of Parliament — P. 12,538. 

Clare, — 56 miles N. E. Lionel, the son of Edward III., becoming 
possessed of the honour of Clare by marriage, was created Duke of Cla- 
rence, and that title has ever since belonged to a branch of the royal 
family. — Population, 1,700. Debenham, — 83 miles N.E., — Population, 
1,667. Eye, — 89 miles N. E., returns one Member of Parliament — Po- 
pulation, 2,493. Framlingham, 87 miles N. E. To this place the princess 
Mary retired when Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed queen, and found that 
support which soon seated her on the throne. — Population, 2,523. Had- 
leioh, — on the Bret, 61 miles N. E. Large quantities of yarn are spun 
here for the Norwich weavers. — Population, 3,679. Halesworth, — 101 
miles N. E., has a trade in linen yarn and canvass. — Population, 2,662. 
Haverhill, — 59 miles N. E., has a manufacture of checks, cottons, and 
fustians. — Population, 2,451. 

Ipswich, — on the Orwell, 69 miles N. E., is the county town, and has 
12 parish churches, a guild-hall, a custom house, and a good quay. Much 
corn and malt are sent hence to London, and it has some coasting trade. 
Cardinal Wolsey was born here. Returns 2 M- P.— Population 24,940. 

Ixworth, — 77mile8N.E., — Population, 1,064. Lavenham, — 61 miles 
N. E., has manufactures of hempen cloth and woollen yarn. — Population 
1,871. Lowestoff, — on a cliff, die most E. point of England, has macke- 
rel and herring fisheries. It is frequented for sea bathing. — Population 
4,647. Mendlesham, 69 miles N. E. — Population 1 ,340. Mildenhall, 
— on the Larke, 79 miles N. N. E. — Population 3,731. Nayland, — on 
the Stour, 57 miles N.E. — Population 1,114. — Meedham Market, — on 
the Orwell, 69 miles N. E. — Population 1,353. Orford, — 88 miles N. E., 
has remains of a castle, which, with the church, are a sea-mark. — P. 1,048. 

Saxmundham,— 89 miles N. E.,— Population 1,097. Southwold,— 
105 miles S. E., is seated on a cliff, near a fine bay, with a harbour to the 
S., and the Blyth and a drawbridge to the W., almost surrounded by water 
at every high tide. Salt is prepared here, and it has a trade in corn and 
herrings. — P. 2,186. Stowmarket,— -on the Orwell, 69 miles N. N. E. 
has a manufacture of woollen stuffs.— Population 3,136, 
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Sudbury,— on the Stour, which is navigable hence to Manningtree in 
Essex,— 54 miles N. £. Thin stuffs are made here. Returns two Mem- 
bers of Parliament— Population 5,085. Woodbridge. — 77 miles, N. E., 
on the side of a hill by the Deben, 8 miles from the sea. It has docks for 
building ships, convenient wharfs, and a good trade in corn. — P. 4,954. 



THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 

This Circuit includes the Counties of Yorkshire, Durham, Nor- 
thumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancaster. 

YORKSHIRE, 

Which is more than twice the size of any other county in England, 
is bounded on the N. by Westmoreland and Durham, E. by the 
German Ocean, S. by the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, and 
Derby, S. W. by Cheshire, W. by Lancashire, and N. W. by 
Westmoreland. It extends upwards of 120 miles from E. to W., 
and about 90 from N. to S. ; being not less than 460 miles in cir- 
cumference. It is divided into three Ridings, or districts, called the 
North, East, and West ; and has one city, 60 market towns, and 
630 parishes. Six county and 31 borough members are returned to 
Parliament, and the population of the whole county is 1,591,480. 
The climate and soil vary considerably. The North Riding, which 
borders on Durham, has extensive moorlands, some of the hills of 
which rise to a considerable height. These tracts are dreary, and 
culture exists only in the vallies, as in that of York, the Ure, the 
Swale, and the fine Yale of Cleveland. The minerals, though con- 
siderable in quantity, have not been turned to much account. The 
East Riding, which extends to the Humber, is traversed by a range 
of high and rugged Wolds, many of which, however, by dint of 
industry, have been made productive. Both these Ridings are 
maritime, and face the Ocean with high and steep rocks ; one of 
which, Flamborough Head, is nearly 500 feet high, and, with its 
deep caverns, and the cries of numerous sea birds, iorms one of the 
boldest features in English landscape. The West Riding is com- 
posed, chiefly, of a wide, fiat, fertile plain, intersected by rivers and 
canals, which convey its produce to the eastern and western sea. 
This, therefore, is the great manufacturing district of Yorkshire. 
In the extreme West, is the District of Craven, the most rugged and 
mountainous of all England, where Ingleborough, Wharnside, and 
Pennigent rise each to the height of nearly 3,000 feet ; they form 
a sort of triangle from their tops, at the distances of about five, six, 
and eight miles, while their bases nearly unite. There are few 
counties in which the spirit of agricultural improvement has been 
more active; large tracts of wasteland common land have been 
reclaimed and rendered productive ; so that the East Riding, which 
formerly grew little more than barley and oats, now produces a surplus 
of wheat for exportation. 
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The people of this county appear to differ, in a variety of respects, 
from those of other counties of England. They seem to have feel- 
ings and interests, accent and dialect, peculiar to themselves ; and the 
character of the Yorkshireman is marked by shrewdness, simplicity, 
good humour, and a species of drollery. 

Yorkshire is an important county, not only on account of its topo- 
graphical position, but because of its extensive manufactories, and 
its numerous commercial advantages. It has abundance of raw 
materials; — its manufactures of woollen cloths, cutlery, linens, glass 
and iron, carpets, gloves, are extensive and flourishing ; while its sea- 
ports, rivers, canals, and railways, present facilities for intercourse 
with every part of Great Britain and of the world. Some of these 
features of die county will be noticed more particularly, in connexion 
with the particular towns which are about to be described. The 
principal rivers are the Ouse, Aire, Don, Derwent, Calder, Warf, 
Nid, Ure, and Hull, and they all terminate in the Humber, which 
enters the German Ocean between Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. Six 
M. P. are returned for the county. 

EAST BIDING. 

Population 194,936 I Ann. vaL of real property £1,111,807 

Inhabited houses .... 38,644) Do. landed do. £760,943? 

Inhabitants to a square mile 174 [ Average value per acre 19s. 8d. 

Members of Parliament . . 6 | Poor's Rate .... Is 6d. 

NOBTH BIDING. 

Population 842,443 1 Ann. val. of real property £1,011,889 

Inhabited houses .... 50,095 1 Ditto landed do. £45,547 

Inhabitants to a square mile 99 I Average value per acre . . 12s. lOd. 

Members of Parliament . . 11 1 Poor's Rate Is. 4d. 

WEST BIDING. 

Population 1,154,101 1 Ann. val. of real property £3,324,800 

Inhabited houses .... 227,3571 Ditto landed do. £1,449,007 
Inhabitants to a square mile 448 I Average value per acre 17s. 7d. 

Members of Parliament . . 20 | Poor's Rate Is. lid. 

Aberford, — 186 miles,* consists, chiefly, of one long street — P. 1,071. 
Askrioo, — 241 miles, and 57 W. N. W. from York, is in a wild and 
romantic situation, with some beautiful waterfalls. — Population 726. 

Barnsley, — 177 miles, and 39 S. W. from York, has many thousand 
looms employed in the weaving of linens ; it has also bleaching and dye- 
works, iron foundries, and manufactories of steel wire for needles. — P. 
12,310. Bedale, — 223 miles, and 34 N.W. from York, has small manu- 
factures of linens and carpets. The neighbourhood is noted for the breed 
of hunting and road horses. — P. 2,803. 

Beverley, — 189 miles, and 29 S. E. from York, has manufactories of 
fancy iron vrorks, paints, colours, cements, and mustard. It has also a 
good trade in corn, oatmeal, and leather. Bishop Alcocke, founder of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, was born here, as was also Bishop Fisher, who 
was beheaded by order of Henry VIII. — Returns two M. P. — P. 8,730. 
Bingley, — 206 miles, is very pleasantly situated on an eminence between 
two valleys; it has some large worsted manufactories. — P. 11,850. 
Boroughbridge, — 202 miles, has some trade in hardware. Here Ed- 
ward II. defeated the Earl of Lancaster in 1322.— P. 1,024. 

• The places mentioned in the Northern and Western Counties, are to be 
understood as lying in those directions from London. 

V 
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Bradford, — 192 miles, and 35 S. W. from York, is pleasantly situated 
at the junction of three extensive valleys. Coal and iron are found in its 
vicinity, and it has extensive manufactories for woollen stuffs and cloths, 
besides iron works. Returns two M. P. — P., of town and parish, 105,257. 
Bridlington, — 202 miles, and 40 from York, has the ruins of a priory 
founded in the early part of the reign of Henry I. A mile from the 
town is Bridlington Quay, where is a fine harbour, affording good anchorage 
for coasting vessels. Its mineral springs, and the accommodation pro- 
vided for sea-bathing, make it a place ofmuch resort The sea is making 
great inroads on this part — P. 6,070. 

Dent, — 253 miles, in a vale surrounded by mountains, abounds with 
veins of marble of great beauty. — P. 1,857. Dewsbury, — 184 miles, and 
35 from York, is extensively engaged in the woollen trade. — P. 23,806. 

Donc aster, — 161 miles, and 37 S. from York, is a place of great anti- 
quity, and was considered of importance, both by the Romans and the 

Saxons. It was strongly for- 
tified by a castle, on the site 
of which the spacious and 
elegant church now stands. 
The period of its erection is 
uncertain; the tower, sup- 

Sosed to have been raised 
uring the reign of Henry 
III., is greatly admired, as, 
indeed, is the whole structure : 
the spire is 160 feet in height 
The town has several hand- 
some buildings, and manu- 
factories for stockings, waistcoats, and gloves. But it derives its chief 
celebrity from its race-course, on which some of the fleetest horses ever 
reared have distinguished themselves. — P. 11,245. 

Driffield, Great, — 193 miles, and 30 £. N. from York, is situated 
in a fine sporting country, and near the source of the river Hull, upon 
which large quantities of iron are shipped. — P. 3,477. Easingwold, — 
208 miles, and 13 N. W. from York, has a trade in butter and bacon. — P. 
2,719. Ecclesfield, — about 4 miles N. of Sheffield, has a population 
of 15,150, principally engaged in making files, forks, and nails. Flam- 
borough Head, — 5 miles E. of Bridlington, is a lofty promontory, on 
the summit of which is a lighthouse. — P. 1,191. Gisburn, — 221 miles, 
is chiefly agricultural. — P. 2,191. Goole, — 180 miles, from the extent 
of its navigation, and the increase of its buildings, has become a place of 
importance. — P. 2,850. Gomersall, Great, — 196 miles, has an exten- 
sive woollen trade. — P., with BirstaJl, 29,773. Gainsborough, — 244 
miles, had alum works, which of late have greatly declined. — P. 2,015. 

Halifax, — 194 miles, and 43 S.W. from York, is seated in a hilly coun- 
try, near a"branch of the C alder. It is a great mart for woollen cloths, 
the manufacture of which employs the chief portion of the inhabitants. 
It has numerous streams for mills, some of which are employed in the 
cotton and paper trade ; it has, also, an abundant supply of coals. Large 
quantities of ftee-stone .are obtained in the neighbourhood, for which, as 
well as for corn, it has a brisk demand, in consequence of easy modes of 
conveyance by water. A weekly market is held, for the sale of woollen 
goods, in the Piece Hall, a spacious structure built of free-stone, occupy- 
ing an area of 10,000 square yards, and divided into 315 separate rooms 
for the reception of goods, of which £50,000 are sometimes exposed for 
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sale at one time. A practice was in force tare, till about the year 1520, 
called " Gibbet Law ;" it was a power claimed over the town and part of 
the parish, of trying by jury, and executing on the block, persons guilty 
of stealing to the value of thirteen-pence-halfpenny : the criminals were 
beheaded by a machine resembling the guillotine. Returns two M. P. — 
P. 19,881. 

Harewood, — a village 8 miles N. from Leeds, is delightfully situated. 
In the church is a monument to Sir W. Gascoyne, who committed Henry 
Prince of Wales to prison, for striking him while administering justice. 
Harrowgate, — a village near Knaresborough, on account of its sulphu- 
reous springs has become the principal watering-place in the north of 
England, and has excellent accommodations for its visitants. — P. 3,372. 
Hedon,— 6 miles from Hull, is a decayed borough. — P. 999. — Helms- 
let, — 218 miles. — P. 3,475. Howden, — on the Ouse, 20 miles S. E. from 
York, is an agricultural town. — P. 4,860. 

Huddersfield, — 189 miles, and 40 miles S. W. from York, is increas- 
ing in magnitude and wealth, and returns one M. P. It is extensively 
engaged in the woollen trade, for which it is well situated, railways and 
canals affording the means of easy communication with other places. It 
has a large hall for the sale of its manufactures. — P. 38,454. 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-Hull, — 170 miles, is on the side of the 
Hull, near its entrance into the Humber. This has been a town of import- 
ance since the time of Edward 1. It was the first place that shut its gates 
against Charles I. In consequence of its natural and artificial means of 
communication with surrounding districts, it has a considerable import 
and export trade, not only with the northern and midland counties, but 
with the Baltic, with the southern parts of Europe, and with America. 
Its docks are of great extent and magnificence, and its public buildings 
are numerous and beautiful. Here are Botanical and Zoological Gardens, 
a Mechanic's Institute, and great facilities are afforded both for the 
physical and moral improvement of the inhabitants. Returns two M. P. 
—P. 38,454. 

Keighley, — 205 miles, has the usual manufactures of this county. — 
P. 13,413. Kirkby Moorside, — 228 miles, on the Dove, nearly encom- 
passed by steep hills. This was the last retreat of the profligate Duke of 
Buckingham, the favourite of Charles II. — P. 2,578. 

Knaresborough, — 200 miles, and 18 from York, on a rugged rock 
almost encompassed by the Nid. Its once massive walls, and formidable 
towers, have fallen into decay, and instead of the sound of the trumpet, is 
heard the weaver's shuttle. — Its population are engaged in adding to the 
reputation of the county by the excellence of their manufactures. Returns 
two M. P. — P. 9,947. Near this place is a famous spring, called the 
Dropping Well, which falls in drops from the top of a rock, and has 
a strong petrifying quality. 

Leeds, — on a slope gently rising from the Aire, 189 miles, and 22 from 
York, is the centre of a large district, devoted to the making of mixed 
and white woollen cloths, vast quantities of which are sold in a very short 
space of time in the two Cloth Halls. The Mixed Cloth Hall is 128 yards 
in length and 16 in breadth, divided into 6 departments, each including two 
rows of stands, amounting in number to 1800, every stand being marked 
with the name of its proprietor. The markets are held on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, and only for an hour and a half each day ; no sales take place at 
any other period. The White Cloth Hall is nearly similar. The mixed 
cloths are made chiefly in the neighbourhood of the Aire, and the white 
cloths in that of the C alder. Leeds has also manufactories of carpets, and. 
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several potteries; it has nvnerous collieries, and sends great quantities 
of coal to York and Hull. By means of a canal and the river, there are 
communications with Liverpool, the Irish Sea, and the German Ocean. 
The mental and moral culture of the inhabitants is amply provided for ; 
there are upwards of 20 places for religious instruction ; a Philosophical 
and Literary Society, a Museum of natural curiosities, a free grammar 
school; and a variety of other schools for gratuitous instruction. The 
health of the population, also, has been studied, in the establishment 
of a cemetery at a reasonable distance from the town. Returns two M. P. 
—P., parish, 152,054; town, 88,741. 

Leys urn, — 240 miles, is surrounded by delightful scenery, and has a 
beautiful natural terrace, which passes along the edge of a ridge of rocks 
for the distance of two miles.— P. 1,969. 

Malton, — on the Derwent, 214 miles, and 18 N. E. from York, has 
some considerable remains of a monastery. In the reign of king Stephen 
the town was laid in ashes by the army under Archbishop Thurstan, and 
when rebuilt acquired the name of " New Malton." Returns two M. P. — 
P. New, 4,021 ; Old, 1,296. 

Market Weighton, — 191 miles, and 19 S.E. from York, is in a very 
salubrious situation, and the Wold scenery presents great attractions to the 
lovers of field sports. — P. 2,269. 

Marsden, — 5 miles from Huddersfield, on the canal, has extensive iron 
foundries, silk mills, and manufactures of woollen cloth. Half a mile 
from the town is the tunnel under the hill of Stand-edge, which was com- 
menced by Brindley, and occupied twenty years in constructing. Its length 
is rather more than three miles and a quarter, and its line is at an elevation 
of 655 feet above the level of the sea. — P. 2,403. Mash am, — 9 miles 
N.W. from Ripon, in a pleasant and fertile situation. — P. 2,970. Middle- 
ham, — on the Ure, 235 miles. Here are the ruins of a castle, in which 
Richard III. was born, and Edward IY. confined. The beautiful ruins 
of Jervaulx Abbey are in its vicinity. — P. 930. Middlesborough, 
— 5 miles N. E. from Stockton, is pleasantly situated on the Tees, and is a 
thriving town, being used to load the large colliers, the cargoes for which 
are brought by the Stockton and Darlington railway. — P. 5,709. 

Northallerton, — 221 miles, and 32 N. N. W. from York. Near this 
place was fought the battle between the English and Scots in 1138. called 
the battle of the Standard. Returns one M.P.— P, 5.273. Otley— 25 
miles W. of York, in the beautiful valley of Wharf Dale, where there is a 
large agricultural show in the month of April. — P. 1 1,070. The surround- 
ing villages of Burley, Guisley, Yeaden, and Rawden, are engaged in 
the woollen trade of the county. Pateley Bridge, — 11 miles from 
Ripon, has lead mines, and mills for spinning flax, grinding corn, &c. 
Patrington, — 15 miles from Hull, trades in corn and coal. — P. 1,402. 
Pickering, — 222 miles, and 26 N. from York, is on the verge of the 
mountainous region of the Black Moors. There are the remains of a castle 
in which Richard II. was imprisoned before he was taken to Pontefract 
Castle.— P. 3,901. 

Pontefract, — 173 miles, and 24 miles south of York, is an ancient 
borough, situated in a rich soil, noted for gardens, nurseries, and plantations 
of liquorice. In its castle, now in ruins, Richard II. was murdered in 
1309 ; and there, in 1483, Gray, the son of Elizabeth, queen of Edward 
IY., and other noblemen, suffered the same fate. The castle occupied six 
acres of ground. Returns two M. P. — P. 9,851. 

Pudsey, — a populous manufacturing village, 4 miles N. E. from Brad- 
ford. — P. 10,002. In this township is Fulneck, one of the principal 
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settlements of the Moravians, or United Brethren, a religious body. 
When they took refuge in this country, about a century ago, and chose 
this spot, it was an uncultivated hill ; but by their industry they have 
raised a grand pile of buildings, containing a chapel, schools, a house for 
single brethren, and another for single sisters, and houses for separate 
families ; these, together, form a respectable village, remarkable for its 
neatness. The principal branch of trade here is fine needle- work. 

Richmond, — 220 miles, and 44 N.W. from York, on the Swale. William 
the Conqueror granted to his nephew, Alan Rufus, the whole district 
called Richmondshire, with the title of Earl of Richmond ; he erected a 
castle on the rock, and called it Rich Mount. The ruins of this castle, as 
well as of others in this county, remain to teach this lesson, that in ages 
when ignorance and superstition prevailed, habitations of cruelty abounded. 
Men now gaze at them, astonished that such places should have ever been 
necessary for their protection. Richmond has manufactories of woollen 
goods, and there are lead mines in the vicinity, but the principal trade is 
in agricultural produce. — Returns two M. P. — Population 3,992. 

Ripon, — 210 miles, and 26 N. N. W. from York, is an ancient borough, 
and has become a bishop's see. Returns two M. P. — P. 15,024. 

Rotherham, — on the Don, 159 miles, and 32 S. of Leeds. In its 
neighbourhood are, an abundance of iron ore, and extensive fields of coal. At 
Masbrough are considerable iron works. — P., town, 5,505 ; parish, 13,409. 

Saddleworth, — 184 miles, and 53 S. W. from York. By the applica- 
tion of human industry, this spot, once barren, has become highly culti- 
vated and well inhabited, and has obtained celebrity for the excellence of 
its cotton and woollen manufactures. — P. 16,829. 

Scarborough, — 216 miles, and 40 N. E. of York, is built on the decli- 
vity of a high steep rock, with huge craggy cliffs. It is a place of great 




resort, on account of its beautiful scenery, its mineral waters, and its con- 
venience for sea-bathing. The ruins of its ancient castle are on a rock, 
hanging over the sea, 360 feet above the level The keep, or dungeon, is 
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a lofty square tower, with walls twelve feet thick ; and (his, together with 
the outworks and other defences, shews that those by whose orders it 
was erected, lived in fear of those around them, and were little under the 
influence of that religion which proclaims peace upon earth and good- will 
amongst men. Much of their labour and skill were devoted to objects by 
which the nnhappiness of themselves and others was abundantly increased* 
Returns two M. P.— Population 10,060. 

Sculcoates, — adjoining Hull, is a place of great antiquity. — P. 16,682. 
— Sedburgh, — 269 miles, on the borders of Westmoreland, 11 miles E. 
of Kendal, in a fertile vale in a mountainous district. — P. 4,836. 

Selbt, — on the Ouse, 177 miles, and 15 from York, is a place of con- 
siderable importance to the West Biding, from its means of transit either 
by canals or railway. It has a remarkable timber bridge. Henry I. was 
born here, and his father, William I., built an abbey.— P. 5,376. 

Sheffield, — 153 miles, and 53 S. from York, at the conflux of the Sheaf 
with the Don. In population and commercial importance, it is the second 
town in the county. It is celebrated for its hardware manufactories, espe- 
cially cutlery in all its branches. The silver plate and plated goods 
of this town are much esteemed for their elegance and durability. Beside 
the numerous manufactories which are connected with the staple trade of 
Sheffield, there are manufactories for carpets, hair searings, and cotton. 
The neighbourhood abounds with coal. The master cutlers are about 600, 
incorporated by the style of Cutlers of Hallamshire. It abounds with 
excellent schools, and other charitable institutions. In one of its churches 
is shewn the tomb of William Walker, the supposed executioner of 
Charles L— Returns two M. P.— P. 111,091. 

Sherbourn, — near the Ouse, 17 miles S.W.*from York. Excellent stone 
is obtained in the vicinity, in which also are many fine orchards. — P. 3,757. 
Shipley, — 3 miles from Bradford. — P. 2,413. Silkstone, — 4 miles 
from Barnsley, is of great importance from its manufactures. Skipton, — 
44 miles W. of York, has a castle, an ancient and beautiful structure, to 
take which baffled the efforts of Oliver Cromwell. — P. 6,870. Snaith, — 
P. 10,444. Sowerbt Bridge,— near Halifax. — P. 8,163. Tadc aster, 
— 186 miles, and 9 S. W. of York, has stone quarries, from which the 
Minster at York was built— P. 3,188. Thirsk, 217 miles, and 23 N. W. 
of York, is an ancient borough, seated in the picturesque and fertile vale 
of Mowbray, and returns one M. P. — P. 4,599. Thorne, — 30 miles S. 
of York.— P. 3,507. 

Wakefield, — 178 miles, and 29 S. W. from York, is on the N. side of 
the Calder, which falls into the Aire, whose united streams joining the 
Ouse and Trent, assume the name of H umber, and are the cause of great 
traffic between this place and HuIL On the ancient stone bridge over the 
Calder, Edward IT. erected a chapel to the memory of his father, who 
lost his life in the battle near this place in 1460. It has coal mines in 
the vicinity, and manufactories for iron and brass, and steam engines ; 
and carries on boat and sloop-building, tanning and rope-making. — 
Returns one M. P.— P. 29,992. 

Whitby, — 244 miles, and 48 N. £. from York, is a sea-port near the 
mouth of the Esk. It has a good trade in the carrying business, and 
sends ships to the Greenland fishery. There are several ship-building 
establishments, and a manufacture of canvass. Captain James Cook was 
born here.— Returns one M. P.— P. 11,682. 

York, — on the Ouse, 197 N., is celebrated in the most ancient records 
of our history ; it is an archbishop's see, and ranks as the second city in 
the kingdom, though it is inferior in trade, in wealth,, and in population to 
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many other towns. It is, also, a barony and a dukedom. There are five 
bridges on the Fobs, and one on the Ouse ; and a cathedral and 17 churches 
now in use. The cathedral is considered the finest in Great Britain ; its 
length from E. to W. is 524} feet ; breadth of the E. end 105, of the W. 
109 ; length of the cross aisles from N. to S. 222 ; height of the grand 
lantern tower 213 ; height of the nave, or body of the church, 99 ; height 
of the E. window 75, breadth 32. The window contains more than 200 
compartments filled with a variety of religious devices. The useless 
walls and gates of this city are evidences of the great advantages which 
a people derive, from living under the control of religion and good laws, 
over their ancestors, who disregarded the one and perverted the other. Yet 
York had its magnificent cathedral and its religious services for many 
ages and generations ; and that wonderful structure exhibits so much, 
both of mental and mechanical contrivance, that the beholder cannot but 
regret that such influence did not sooner promote the true welfare of the 
•people. Returns two M. P.— Pop. 28,842. 

DURHAM 

Is bounded N. by Northumberland, E. by the German Ocean, S. and 
S. W. by Yorkshire, and W. by Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
It is about 45 miles long by 36, and contains one city, 9 market- 
towns, and 74 parishes. The climate is rather cold, but generally 
salubrious. The general aspect is hilly and mountainous; particu- 
larly the W. angle, which is bleak and barren, and .is crossed by a 
ridge of hills from whence issue numerous streams flowing towards 
the sea. The E. and central parts include some fertile valleys, plea- 
santly varied by hill and dale, alternately appropriated to the 
growth of corn, and of pasturage. The soils are various. In the 
W. part are waste lands, to the amount of nearly 130,000 acres. 
The minerals of the county are numerous and valuable, including 
coal, lead, iron, beside quarries of marble, slate, mill, fire, lime, grind, 
and free-stone. The seams of coal extend for many miles, and are from 
twenty to one hundred fathoms beneath the earth's surface. Manu- 
factures are conducted on a large scale, and vast quantities of coal, 
salt, and other articles, are exported, especially from Sunderland. 
Four M. P. are returned for the county. The principal rivers are 
the Wear, Tees, Tyne, and Derwent. 



Population 384,284 

Inhabited houses .... 57,513 

, Inhabitants to a square mile 296 

' Members of Parliament . . 10 



Ann. val. of real property £931,348 

Ditto of landed do. £516,941 

Average value per acre 14s. 7d. 

Poor's Rate. . . . * . 2s. 



Auckland, St. Andrews, — 10 miles S. W. from Durham, is in a dis- 
trict abounding with coal and limestone. — P. 19,100. Auckland, Bishop s, 
— on the Wear, about 10 miles from Durham, has a fine castle and palace, 
the frequent residence of the bishop of Durham. — P. 3,776. Auckland, 
St. Helen's. — P. 4,739. Barnard Castle, — on the Tees, 246 miles, 
and 24 S. W. of Durham, takes its name from a castle built by Barnard 
Baliol, who founded a hospital here. It is rendered eminent as the 
scenery of " Rokeby," a poem written by Sir Walter Scott — P. 5,030. 
Chester-le-street, — on the Wear, 6 miles N. of Durham. — P. 16,359. 
Darlington, — 37 miles, and 19 S. of Durham, has manufactures of 
huckabacks, cambrics, and leather. — P. 1 1,877. 
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Durham, — on a hill on the banks of the Wear, 259 miles, and 14 S. of 
Newcastle. The scenery around this city is delightful. The cathedral, 
and the castle, now the bishop's palace, stand on the highest part of the 
hill ; in the former are deposited the remains of St Cuthbert, and of the 
Venerable Bede. It has a manufacture of stuffs and carpets, and around 
it large quantities of the best mustard are grown. In a deep vale near 
the river are the ruins of Finchall Abbey, and on the W. of the city is 
NevilTs Cross, erected in memory of the victory obtained by Queen Phi- 
lippa in 1346, over David Bruce, king of Scotland. — Returns twp M. P. 
— P. 14,151. Easington, — 9 miles E. N. of Durham, has a fine lofty 
church, which serves as a sea-mark to mariners. — P. 5,573. 

Gateshead, — 269 miles, on the Tyne, with a bridge to Newcastle, is 
celebrated for its iron and glass works, and grindstone quarries. — Returns 
one M. P. — P. 19,505. Hartlepool, — 255 miles, and 19 E. of Durham, 
is a small fishing town, with a good harbour, and coal mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. It has a chalybeate spring, and much company in the bathing 
season. — P. 5,236. Hetton-le-Hole, — 6 miles from Durham, has a 
very large colliery, and the most remarkable and extensive colliery rail- 
way extends from this place to Sunderland. — P. 4,158. He worth, — two 
miles from Gateshead. — P. 7,008. 

Houghton-le-Sprinq, — 226 miles, containing 17 townships and a 
chapelry, is beautifully situated at the head of a fine sheltered vale. There 
are fine chalybeate springs in the neighbourhood. — P. 16,833. J arrow, 
2| miles from South Shields, is a large colliery. — P. 33,945. Kelloe, 
— 6 miles from Durham. — P. 11,223. Lanchester, — 9 miles W. from 
Durham.— P. 7,783. Pittington.— P. 4,577. 

Rabt, — 6 miles E. of Barnard Castle, is a township in the parish of 
Staindrop. Raby Castle, the seat of the Duke of Cleveland, is situated on a 




rising ground, an the E. side of an extensive park- 
at is a massive Gothic structure, conveying an idea ' 
of the magnificence of feudal ages. The S. front is 
much admired for its elegance and symmetry. The 
interior has numerous apartments, most elegantly 
furnished, and containing a number of good paint- 
ings. The parks, plantations, and pleasure grounds 
are extensive, and disposed with great taste; 
many parts of them command fine prospects. The 
grounds are abundantly wooded, and one of the terraces is 6659 feet long. 
The towers have the name of their respective founders. In the autumn of 
1806, his majesty George III. paid a visit to this castle, and was received 
with the splendour and hospitality of ancient times. 
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Stanhope, — on the Wear, 20 m. W. from Durham, is inhabited chiefly 
by miners. — P. 7,063. Stain drop, — 3 miles E. of Barnard Castle. — P. 
2,436. Stockton, — near the mouth of the Tees, 643 miles, has two docks 
for ship building; manufactures of canvass, ropes, diapers, huckabacks, 
and checks ; and a trade in lead, corn, and butter. It has also a salmon 
fishery. — P. 10,071. South Shields, — 19 miles N. E. of Durham, on 
the Tyne, opposite N. Shields. Many trading vessels are built here, and it 
has several salt and glass works. Returns one M. P. — P. 29,08. 

Sunderland, — a sea-port, 669 miles. The port, at the mouth of the Weir, 
will admit vessels of 400 tons ; the entrance is defended by a battery and two 
piers, on one of which is a lighthouse. It has several small dockyards. 
The exportation of coal from this place is next in extent to that of New- 
castle. The manufactures are salt, glass, copperas, and earthenware, and 
the trade is in many articles. Its cast-iion bridge is an object of great inte- 
rest, consisting of one arch having a span of 237 feet, and rising 100 feet 
above the level of the water, so that a ship can pass under it Returns 
two M. P.— P. 17,022. 

Tweedmouth, — 337 miles, adjacent to Berwick upon Tweed, and forming 
a handsome suburb to that town, to which it is joined by an elegant stone 
bridge. — P. 5,202. Wearmouth, Bishop, — on the S. side of the Wear, 
joined to the W. part of Sunderland, by means of the great bridge. It has 
manufactures of canvass. — P. 27,092. — Wearmouth, Monk, — at the 
mouth of the Wear, N. from Sunderland. In this town, which is of great 
antiquity, ship-building, and its dependant trades, are carried on to a great 
extent The Abbey, of which there are now very few remains, was founded 
in 674, and is said to have been the earliest church in England with glazed 
windows. — P. 12,493. Westoe, — forms a suburb to South Shields. — P. 
18,998. Whickham, — 3 miles from Gateshead, pleasantly situated on an 
eminence, about one mile S. of the Tyne, and contains extensive coal mines. 
There is a bed of calcined earth in this parish, said to have been caused by 
the English having set fire to their camp, when pressed by the Scottish 
army under Leslie ; the fire communicated with a seam of coal, that burnt 
with great fury for many years. — P. 4,319. Winlaton, — 5 miles W. of 
Gateshead. The inhabitants are chiefly employed in iron works, for the 
maufacture of anchors, anvils, and chain-pumps, cables, and agricultural 
implements. — P. 5,326. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

Is the most northern county of England. It is triangular in form ; 
and is bounded E. by the German Ocean, S. by Durham, W. by 
Cumberland and Scotland, and N. by a detached portion of Durham. 
It is about 68 miles in length and 45 in breadth, and has 10 market 
towns and 83 parishes. The general aspect of the country is naked, 
and nearly one-third of the land is mountainous, and unavailable for 
tillage. In the E. are some fertile vales, through which the rivers 
run in their course to the sea, especially the vale of Coquet. The 
Cheviot hills, near the N. angle, afford pasture to innumerable flocks 
of sheep of a peculiar breed. The S. W. angle is dreary and barren, 
but abounds with lead mines. To the north of this are some fertile 
dales, but the country about Redesdale is nearly an impassable 
desert. The central part stretches into melancholy wastes, with a 
few rocky hills. The inhabitants in general are remarked for their 
strength, health, and longevity. The products of the county are 
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cattle, sheep, wool, corn, lead, and coal ; it is supposed that upwards of 
10,000 persons are employed in the collieries, which are numerous in 
theN.E. ; and that subsistence is given, through their means, to more 
than 20,000 souls. A considerable source of wealth is found in the 
rivers, which abound with excellent fish, particularly trout and 
salmon, the Tweed being celebrated for the latter ; great quantities 
of which are dried and pickled for exportation. The principal man- 
ufactories are glass works, potteries, and iron founderies. The chief 
rivers are the Tweed, Tyne, Coquet, Aln, and Blyth. Four M.P. 
are returned for the county. 



Population 250,278 

Inhabited Houses 48,710 

Inhabitants to a square mile 134 

Members of Parliament . • 10 



Ann. raL of real property £1.336,414 

Ditto landed ditto £740,609 

Arerage value per acre . . 18s. 4d. 

Poor's Rate Is. 3d. 



Allendale, — 283 iniles, is inhabited principally by miners. — P. 5,729. 
Alnwick, — on the Aln, 304 miles, and 34 N. of Newcastle, has a stately 
Gothic castle, die seat of the dukes of Northumberland. — P. 6,626. 
Bamborough, — 14 miles N. of Alnwick. On a high rock, inaccessible on 
all sides but the S., is a castle said to have been built by king Ida, about 
560 ; it is now used for affording instant relief to seamen and vessels that 
happen to be cast on that dangerous coast — P. 4,237. Bedford, 15 miles 
S. E. of Berwick, is in a beautiful situation, sheltered by hills and crags, 
and adorned by lofty trees and gardens. Considerable quantities of 
cockles are obtained on the coast — P. 1,789. Bellinoham, — 15 miles 
N. W. of Hexham. The neighbourhood abounds with remains of circular 
intrenchments and fortified Tillages of the ancient Britons. — P. 1,730. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, — near the sea, 337 miles, and 54 S. E. from 
Edinburgh, is joined to England by a fine bridge of hewn stone, 1,164 feet 
long, with 15 spacious and elegant arches. It was a fortress of great 
strength and importance when England and Scotland were hostile nations, 
and at a period when the transgression of a pretended boundary line was a 
pretext for furious and destructive wars. The town is still fortified, but 
the castle, which is in ruins, is only an object to be gazed at by the- anti- 
quary. The inhabitants, free from " border" incursions, are engaged in 
manufactures of sacking, diaper, linen, muslin, cotton, carpets, and felts ; 
and in carrying on a trade in wool, eggs, and corn ; and more especially in 
coal and salmon. — Returns two M. P. — P. 8,484. 

Blyth, South, — 14 miles N. E. of Newcastle, has a quay and a har- 
bour, and exports coal and salt — P. 1,921. Corbidoe, — 4 miles E. of 
Hexham.— P. 2,103. 

Felton, — 10 miles from Morpeth, has a manufacture of woollen goods. 
P. 1,585. Haltwhistle, — 35 miles W. of Newcastle, in the centre of 
the middle branch, so renowned in history for the feats of the border war- 
riors, — P. 4,655. 

Haydon Bridge, — a considerable village, 6 miles from Hexham. The 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital derive considerable revenues from 
the quarries of lime and free-stone, and coal and lead, on the estate of the 
late Earl of Derwentwater, sequestered to the Institution upon the attain- 
der of that nobleman in 1716. 

Hexham, — on the Tyne, 281 miles, was formerly a Roman station. 
Here are the ruins of a famous abbey. Near this place, in 1463, a battle 
was fought between the Houses of York and Lancaster, in which the latter 
was defeated. It has a trade in tanned leather. — P. 5,989. 
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Elsdon,— a village 10 miles S. W. of Rothbury.— P. 1,680. Three 
miles W. is a pleasant village, named 
Otterburn, from the Otter rivulet, which 
falls into the Reed at that place. It is 
memorable in history for the battle be- 
tween the English and Scots, wherein 
Percy, surnamed Hotspur, was taken 
prisoner, and earl Douglas, the Scotch 
general, slain. This contest took place 
by moonlight, on the 19th August, 1388. 
When the followers of earl Douglas 
came up, they found him stretched upon 
the ground, with his chaplain and a 
wounded knight by his side. When 
dying, he said, — " Thanks to God, I die 
like my forefathers, in a field of battle, 
and not in my chamber, upon my bed !" 
as though men, like wild beasts, were born 
to worry each other. In this contest the 
lives of about 3000 human beings were 
sacrificed. The spot on which it took 
place is called " Battle-riggs ;" some 
remains of the intrenchments are yet 
visible, as well as several cairns, or 
tombs. The " Battle Stone," or Percy 
Cross, marks the spot where the Scottish chief fell. 

Morpeth,— 289 miles, and 15 N. of Newcastle, is on the N. bank of 
the Wanspeck ; on the opposite side is a castle in ruins. It has a free- 
school founded by Edward VI. Returns 1 M. P.— P. 4,237. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, — 270- miles, is the largest and most impor- 
tant town in the north of England. The river admits ships under 400 
tons to come up to the town : larger ones stop at Shields. It is in the 
centre of the great coal mines, and has for centuries supplied London and 
most of the southern parts of the kingdom with coals ; the first charter for 
digging it here being granted in 1239. It has also manufactures of steel, 
iron,, glass, soap, earthenware, and copperas ; and exports large quantities 
of lead, salt, salmon, butter, tallow, and grindstones. Ships, also, are 
sent hence to the Greenland fishery. It has several fine buildings and 
charitable institutions.— Returns 2 M. P.— P. 49,860. 

Rothbury, — 10 miles from Alnwick, is seated in a romantic glen, 
through which the Coquet rolls, enriching the land by its waters, which 
abound with trout and other delicious fish. — P. 2,555* 

Shields, North, — 276 miles, and 7 from Newcastle, with South 
Shields, on the opposite of side the river, may be deemed the port of New- 
castle, for the largest vessels are stationed here to take in their lading. It 
extends to Tynemouth on the E., and many elegant mansions are erected in 
the neighbourhood. The word Shiels is a provincial term for mean huts ; 
and this town, now so populous and thriving, was, a few years since, com- 
paratively, an obscure village, composed of a few fishermen's sheds. — 
Returns, with Tynemouth, one M. P.— P., with Tynmouth, 27,249. 

Tynemouth, — 277 miles, is seated on a high rock, inaccessible on the 
sea-side, with a strong fort that commands the entrance of the river, and 
extensive military barracks. A bar lies" across the mouth of the river, 
with several rocks about it, called the Black Middins, on which are light- 
houses. There are considerable salt works ; and here, and at Shields, large 
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vessels take in their lading of coals and goods brought from Newcastle. 
During the bathing season it is a place of fashionable resort, especially as 
the walks in the vicinity present much pleasing scenery. 

Wooler, — on the Till, near the Cheviot hills, 14 miles S. of Berwick. 
Near this town the Scots were defeated on Holyrood day, 1402, and the 
battle was so destructive, that the name of Red-riggs was given to the place 
where it was fought— P. 1,874. 

CUMBERLAND 

Is a maritime county, bounded on the W. by the Irish Sea, on the 
£. by Northumberland and Durham, S. by Westmoreland and Lan- 
cashire, and on the N. it i9 separated from Scotland by the Solway, 
the Scots Dye, and the Liddal. It is about 48 miles long by 30, and 
has one city, LO market towns and 103 parishes. The surface is irre- 
gular. To the S. W. gigantic mountains tower above beautiful 
vallies, expansive lakes, and wide-spread woodlands ; on the £. side, a 
second range stretches away to Scotland ; and along the W. shore is 
a narrow strip of land, which, though cultivated and planted, has a 
bleak and barren aspect. The principal mountains are Scafell, Hel- 
vellyn, Skiddow, Saddleback, and Crossfell. Some of these rise 3000 
feet above the level of the sea; large flocks of sheep are fed upon 
them. There are mines of coal, lead, copper, iron, lapis caliminaris, 
and black lead ; the latter are near Borrowdale, and are almost pecu- 
liar to this county. The manufactures are principally cotton and 
canvass, and there are some iron works. The chief rivers are the 
Eden and the Derwent : and its celebrated lakes are Derwentwater, 
Bassenthwaite Water, Buttermere, Cromack Water, Lowes Water, 
Ulles Water, Wast Water, Ennerdale Water, and Leathes Water ; 
most of which are remarkable for their beautiful, picturesque, and 
sublime scenery. — Four members are returned by the county. 

Population ....... 178,038 I Ann. val. of real property . £696,352 

Inhabited houses .... 34,574 1 Ditto landed do. . . £497,573 

inhabitants to a square mile . 117 I Average value per Acre . . 10s. 6d. 

Members of Parliament . . 9 | Poor's Rate Is. 5d. 

Alston, — 290 miles, and 29 from Carlisle, has extensive lead mines, 
from which nearly 6,000 tons of ore are raised annually ; these ores con- 
tain about ten ounces of silver to a ton ; in others, copper has been found 
combined with lead. These mines belonged to the Earl of Derwentwater, 
who was executed for high treason, in the reign of George I., for his 
adherence to Charles Stuart, who claimed the British crown. The property 
was transferred to the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, the trustees 
of which have formed a grand aqueduct under ground, three miles in 
length. In the mines, which are thus made accessible to the public, are 
several caverns sparkling with crystals, and tinted with pyrites and ores of 
variegated hues, presenting, altogether, a most brilliant scene. A small 
portion of gold is sometimes found in the iron ore. There are manufac- 
tures of shot, of sewing thread, and flannel. — P. 6,062. 

Bootle, — near the coast, 5 miles, from Ravenglass.— P. 1,962. Bow- 
ness, — 12 miles from Carlisle, is on a rocky promontory, overlooking 
Solway Frith. At high water, ships of great burden navigate the Frith, 
although at low water persons can go across the sands to Annan. — 
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P. 1,488. Brampton,— 9 miles from Carlisle. On the top of an adjacent 
high hill is a fortified trench, called the Mote.— P. 3,304. 

Buttermere, — is a small 
village at the N. end of the 
lake hearing that name, and 
^is about 8 miles from Kes- 
[wick. The lake is nearly 
i two miles long, and half a 
tmile broad. It derives a 
[ constant supply of water 
G& from the neighbouring sum- 
£ mits, and is much frequented 
yf by anglers for the sake of 
- the char, and other fish with 
which it abounds. Near Buttermere is Gatesgarth Dale, a remarkable 
scene ; and adjacent to it are, Honiston Crag, and Scale-force, which add 
much to the picturesque effect 

Carlisle, — the capital of the county, 301 miles, is a city and a bishop's 
See. It was formerly surrounded by a wall, now in a state of decay. At 
the N. W. angle is a castle, built by William Rufus, near which begins 
the Pict's Wall, so much celebrated in history, and which extends to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. It is the frontier town between Scotland and England, 
and has been connected with all the border feuds. David I., King of Scot- 
land, took it, and it was afterwards retaken, and sustained several sieges. 
Edward I. held a parliament here, at which the statutes of Carlisle were 
passed. It suffered during the wars of Charles I., having declared in 
favour of that monarch ; and in 1715, the keys of the city were delivered 
to Charles Stuart, by the mayor and corporation on their knees ; after 
which they proclaimed him King of Great Britain. The Cathedral is a 
stately structure. The town has manufactures of coarse linen and cotton 
goods. — Returns two M. P. — Population 23,012. 

Cockermouth, — 303 miles, on the Derwent, is an ancient borough. 
Near it are the ruins of a castle which was taken and burnt by Oliver 
Cromwell. It has manufactures of hats and coarse woollen cloths. — Re- 
turns two M. P. — P. 4,930. E ore mont,— near the Irish Sea, 5 miles 
from Whitehaven. — P. 1,750. Hesket, High and Low, — two small 
villages, have several quarries of gypsum of a fine quality. High Hesket 
is noted for the Court of Inglewood Forest being holden in it annually, on 
St Barnabas day, in the open air, by the highway side, at a place having 
only a single thorn, where the dues are paid to the Lord of the Forest, and 
other manorial business is disposed ofl 

Keswick, — 292 miles, in a beautiful vale near the Greta, surrounded by 
fine mountain scenery. Here is the Lake of Keswick, or Derwentwater ; 
and N. of this soars the Skiddaw, one of the most distinguished mountains 
of England. A mine of the finest black lead is in this neighbourhood. 
The town is much resorted to by tourists, and has a museum stored with 
fossils collected from the vicinity. — P. 2,442. 

Longtown, — on the Esk, 12 miles from Carlisle. — P. 2,859. Mart- 
port, — near the Irish Sea, 311 miles, has a good harbour, from which are 
shipped the products of the mines. Near it is an ancient Roman station, 
where several altars and statues have been dug up. — P. 5,311. 

Penrith, — 18 miles from Carlisle, has the rums of a castle; and in the 
churchyard is a singular ancient monument, called the Giant's Grave. It 
consists of two stone pillars, one at each end of the grave, 15 feet asunder, 
1 1 feet 6 inches high, tapering upwards, and 7 feet at their greatest circum- 
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ference. According to tradition, it is a memorial of the famous deeds of 
Sir Ewen Csesarius in destroying the banditti and the wild boars, which 
once infested the neighbouring forest of Inglewood. — P. 6,429. 

Ravenglass,— a sea-port with' a good harbour, 297 miles.— P. 602. — 
About 3 miles E. are ruins nearly three miles in circumference, called the 
city of Barn8car. About a century since some coins were found in the 
ruins of one of the houses of this desolate city, but no record whatever 
exists of its inhabitants. 

Whitehaven,— a sea-port, 320 miles, is seated on a creek of the Irish 
Sea. Coals form its chief trade, though lime, freestone, alabaster, and 
grain, also, are exported. The coal-pits are worked to the depth of 150 
fathoms, or 900 feet, and extend a considerable way under the sea. — Re- 
turns one M. P.— Population 11,854. 

Wigton,— 12 miles from Carlisle, is an agricultural district, but it has 
manufactures of ginghams, calico, and linen. About a mile S. are the 
ruins of a Roman station called " Old Carlisle." — P. 6,432. Working- 
ton, — at the mouth of the Derwent, 328 miles, is a port with a com- 
modious harbour, and admits vessels of 400 tons. It is chiefly supported 
by the coal trade, but has manufactures of canvass and cordage. — P. 6,694. 

WESTMORELAND 

Is bounded N.W and N. by Cumberland, E. and S. E. by Yorkshire, 
and S. and S. W. by Lancashire. It is about 40 miles long by 30, and 
has 1 market town, and 32 parishes. In its general features it greatly 
resembles Cumberland, having, like that county, lofty mountains, 
naked hills, and barren moors, some fertile vallies, romantic lakes, 
and beautiful scenery. In the hilly parts on the W. borders, are 
some mines of copper, but the ore lies deep. The mountains, usually 
called Fells, abound with grouse ; large quantities of geese are bred on 
the moors; hogs, also, are numerous, supplying excellent hams. 
Many of the uncultivated districts contain excellent soil, and might, 
if properly cultivated, be highly productive. There is much limestone, 
and fine blue slate. The manufactures are, chiefly, of coarse wool- 
len cloth, worsted stockings, flannels, tanned leather, and gunpowder. 
The principal rivers are the Eden, Lime, and Ken ; and the chief lake 
is Windermere, the largest in England. The county sends two M.P. 

Population 65,454 I Ann. vaL of real property £266,335 

Inhabited houses 10,849 Ditto landed do. £221,054 

Inhabitant* to a square mile . 74 [ Average value per acre . . 9s. Oct 

Members of Parliament . . 3 1 Poor's Rate Is. 8d. 

Appleby, — the county town, 20 miles from Kendal, is situated on the 
river Eden, by which it is almost surrounded. It is an ancient Roman 
station, and suffered much in the wars with the Scots. The castle is a 
noble edifice, standing on a steep, whose brow is richly clothed with wood, 
and commanding extensive and romantic prospects. — P. 2,519. 

Brouoh, — 8 miles from Appleby, has the ruins of a castle, of either 
Roman or Norman origin. Knit stockings are made here by the females. 
In the vicinity is lead ore, and veins of coal, with strata of lime and free- 
stone. — P. 1,694. Burton, in Kendal, — 12 miles from Kendal, on the 
holders of the Lancaster canal. — P. 2,387. 
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Ambleside,— 276 miles, is most romantically situated amongst lofty 
mountains, on the deep decline of a hill, at the head 
of the fine lake of Windermere. It is much re- 
ported to by Lake tourists, as a central point, fur- 
Tiisln-il with ample accommodations. No two 
house* hi it are alike, either in form or in size ; 
and it hat somewhat of the appearance of a Swiss 
village. It hai manufactures of woollen cloth. 
— P. 55 L At the distance of 5 miles W. is 
Cdwith Force, where a very grand scene pre- 
sents itself. The river Colwith, which takes its 
rise in the Ft Us above, discharges its waters here 
with great impetuosity. In the rainy season, 
the dashing of the waters is heard at a con- 
siderable distance. Its depth 
does not exceed 150 feet ; but 
being impeded in their course 
by numerous rocky projections, 
the waters rage violently, and 
shoot with fearful rapidity 
through every opening, whence 
they fall, amidst clouds of 
spray, into a deep chasm be- 
low. The dim woody path 
leading to this spot very mate- 
rially increases the effect of the 
scene. 

Kendal, — 262 miles, is the largest town in the county. It has several 
manufactures of linen, cotton, leather, and gunpowder, and its trade is 
considerable. On the £. side of the river, on a fine verdant hill, are the 
ruins of a castle, recorded to have been the birth place of Catherine Parr, 
• one of the queens of Henry VII I. It has several excellent institutions. 
Returns one M. P.— Population of the town 10,225 ; of the parish 18,027. 
Kirkby Lonsdale, — 12 miles from Kendal, is a neat town, with a 
good tannery. — P. 4,178. Kirkby Stephen, — on the Eden, 9 miles 
from Appleby, has corn and woollen mills, and a small manufacture of 
knit stockings. — P. 2,850. Milnthorpe, — 8 miles from Kendal, is the 
only port in Westmoreland, and accessible only to small vessels. From 
hence the fine blue Westmoreland slate is exported. It has manufactures 
of paper, twine, and sacking. — P. 1,599. Orton, — 10 miles from Ap- 
pleby, is an agricultural district. — P. 1,449. 

LANCASHIRE 

Is bounded on the N. by Cumberland and Westmoreland, £. by 
Yorkshire, S. by Cheshire, and W. by the Irish sea. Its greatest 
length is 74 miles, its breadth 44 miles ; and it has 27 maiket towns 
and 69 parishes. It is a county palatine, under the title of the 
Duchy or Lancaster : the only duchy of England, that of Cornwall 
excepted, which is not merely titular. The soil and aspect of this 
county are very diversified. The N. parts, bordering on Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, are romantic, wild and rugged ; well stored 
with iron ore and slate, and covered by a short kind of underwood. 
The S. parts, in general, are fertile, producing corn, pasture, and fine 
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cattle. The E. parts, comprising the ancient forest of Wynesdale and 
Bowland, are mountainous, and generally barren. There are some 
lofty mountains ; Ceniston Fell measures, at the highest point, 2,577 
feet, Pendle Hill, 1,803 feet, Bleadsdale Forest, 1,709 feet, and Riving- 
ton Pile, 1,545 feet, each above the level of the sea ; beside a number 
of secondary elevations. Lancashire is little adapted for a corn county, 
but is remarkably suited for the growth of potatoes ; and it is a fact, 
that in this county the potato was first grown in England. 
In the S. part, is a widely extended coal-field, furnishing an abund- 
ant supply of fuel to the great manufacturing districts. Near 
Wigan is obtained a beautiful species of coal, in appearance similar 
to black marble, of a peculiarly bituminous quality, generally known 
by the name of " cannel." Throughout the W. and S. districts there 
is much sand-stone, lime and free-stone, grit, flag, and slate. Near 
Ulveratone is produced a valuable species of iron ore, remarkably 
ductile, and suitable for wire drawing. Copper and lead are also 
obtained, though not in large quantities. But as a commercial and 
manufacturing county, it is superior to any other in the kingdom. 
Its principal manufactures are linen, silk, and cotton goods ; shal- 
loons, bays, serges, hats, canvass, iron goods, and plate-glass. Its 
principal rivers are the Mersey, Lrwell, Ribble, Calder, Wire, and 
Lune ; it hasalso numerous canals, one among which, the first con- 
structed in the kingdom, was begun by the Duke of Bridgewater 
in 1758. Four Members of Parliament are returned for the county. 

Population 1,687,0M I Ann. val. of real property £5,266,606 

Inhabited houses 289.181 1 Ditto landed do. £1,402,208 

Inhabitants to a square mile 944 I Average value per acre . . 84s. 9d. 
Members of Parliament . . 27 1 Poor's Rate Is. 8d. 

Ashton-under-Lyne, — 187 miles, and 7 from Manchester, on a high 
bank by the Tame, has a manufactory of cotton, an iron foundry, exten- 
sive collieries, calico prints, and dye houses. — Returns one M. P. — Pop. 
46,304. Blackburn, 203 miles, is a principal mart for calicoes. — 
Returns two M. P.— Population 71,711. 

Bolton-le- Moors, — 197 miles, and 11 from Manchester, is situated 
in the centre of a naked and dreary country ; but it is celebrated for 
having produced the improved machinery used in the cotton manufacto- 
ries, and as the place where Richard Arkwright laid the foundation of his 
fame and fortune. It has extensive manufactures of various cotton goods, 
and great facilites of communication by means of railways and canals. 
There are also large iron foundries, machine manufactories, and bleaching 
works. — Returns two M. P. — Population 73,905. 

Burnley, — 210 miles, in a deep vale, almost surrounded by the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, which has greatly tended to enlarge the„trade of the 
town, consisting chiefly of cotton goods, but including, also, machinery, 
brass, iron, rope, and leather. — P. 10,699. 

Burt, — 195 miles, in a fertile valley, on the banks of the lrwell, is 
the birth-place of some valuable improvements in the staple manufactures 
of the county. It was brought into particular notice by the establishment 
of the very extensive print-works of Sir Robert Peel, who resided for 
many years at Chamber Hall, where the present Sir Robert was born. 
The bleaching works are on a most important scale ; there is, also, a 
large manufacture of hats and hat bodies. There is a prolific supply both 
nf ™«i and water.— Returns one M. P.— P., Town, 20,710; Parish, 62,125. 
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Cartmell, — among the Fells near the sea, 14 miles from Lancaster, 
has a beautiful priory. — P. 4,927. Chorlby, — 22 miles from Manchester, 
near several canals, has manufactures of muslin and calico, bleaching and 
print works, and mines of coal, cannel, and lead. — P. 13,139. Clitheroe, 
— 216 miles, has the remains of a castle supposed to have been erected 
by William the Conqueror, and several cotton manufactories. In the 
vicinity is Pendle Hill, the elevation of which is upwards of 1,800 feet 
above the level of the sea.— Returns one M. P. — P. 6,765. Colne,— 
217 miles, is seated on a tongue of land formed by the Leeds and Liver- 
pool canal and the river Calder, on the borders of a fine grazing country, 
in which are carried on, also, the staple trades of the county.— P. 8,615. 

Coniston,— 3 miles from Hawkeshead, is delightfully situated at the 
head of Coniston Water, a lake upwards of 5 miles long and one 
mile broad, and in its deepest part 240 feet The vicinity abounds 
with fine blue slate, and extensive copper mines. To the right is the stu- 
pendous mountain, called " The Old Man," 2,577 feet above the level of 
the sea. — P. 2,323. Croston, — on the Yarrow, 6 miles from Chorley.— 
P. 3,939. Dalton, — near the sea, 6 miles from Alverstone, has many 
iron mines, and the magnificent ruins of Furnees Abbey, founded in 1 127 
by King Stephen. The chief trade is malting.— P. 3,231. Darwen 
Over, — in an elevated situation, surrounded by moors, 4 miles from 
Blackburn.— P. 9,348. Darwen, Lower,— 2 miles from Blackburn. — 
P. 3,077. Dean, — 2 miles from Great Bolton, includes 10 populous 
townships, and many flourishing establishments in various branches of the 
cotton manufacture, and several bleaching grounds. — P. 26,217. 

Dukinfield, — 7 miles from Manchester, on the banks of the Tame, has 
extensive collieries, cotton factories, and iron foundries. Fire bricks are made 
here in great perfection. The Moravians have a settlement here. — P. 22,394. 

Eccles, — is a parish of Salford, containing 5 townships, and a popula- 
tion of 33,782. The Liverpool and Manchester railway passes the upper 
extremity of the village, and it was at the Vicarage House here that the 
Rt Hon. W. Huskisson breathed his last; having received a mortal injury 
from one of the steam carriages, on the 15th September, 1830, when this 
celebrated road was opened. Everton, — one mile from Liverpool, has 
an assemblage of elegant villas. — P. 9,221. 

Fairfield, — is a neat and interesting village 4 miles from Manchester, 
remarkable as one of the settlements of the Moravians. The erections are 
arranged with great neatness, with a chapel, burying ground, and well- 
stocked gardens. The men prosecute various branches of the cotton busi- 
ness, and the women execute fine needle- work, and muslin embroidery, 
for which the demand is considerable. 

Farnworth, — 10 miles from Liverpool, has manufactures of sail- 
cloth, and of Lancashire tools, files, and watches. — P. 4,829. Garstano, 
— 10 miles from Lancaster. — P. 7,659. Halsall, — 3 miles from Orms- 
kerk. In the vicinity is a large morass, in which is found a bituminous 
kind of turf from which oil is extracted of a very fine quality, and pieces 
of which are used by the poor inhabitants instead of candles. — P. 4,445. 
Haslinoden, — 16 miles from Manchester, in the midst of a mountainous 
district, in addition to the usual manufactories of the county, has large 
quarries of granite, slate, and flags. — P. 10,568. Hawkshead, — 14 miles 
from Lancaster, is in the centre of a warm and sheltered valley, at the head 
of Easthwaite Lake, which is delightfully indented with richly wooded 
promontories and luxuriant meadows. — P. 2,323. 

Heywood in Heap, — 3 miles from Bury, and 8 from Manchester, is a 
very flourishing village, with a population of 14,856, who are engaged in 
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spinning cotton, weaving fustians, and other articles, to a very great 
extent ; there being upwards of thirty large cotton mills in the village and 
its immediate neighbourhood. Hulme, Levens, — 3 miles from Man- 
chester, and divided from that place by the river Medlock.— P. 26,982. 

Kirkham, — 18 miles from Lancaster, has manufactures of sacking and 
sail-cloth, — P. 1,1604. Kirkdale, — 2 miles from Liverpool. Here is a 
county-house of correction with upwards of 400 cells. — P. 4,268. 

Lancaster,-- 240 miles, is the capital of the county, and is seated on 




the Lune t which forms a port for vessels of 
moderate burden, and over it are two 
stone bridges. There are yards for ship 
building, and a fine quay, along the river 
side. The church is a beautiful structure, 
several parts of the interior of which are 
highly embellished. On the summit of 
the hill is a noble castle, portions of which 
were erected at a very early period in the 
history of Great Britain* It was partially 
remodelled by John of Gaunt, who added 
towers and turrets to it, among which is 
the Lungesg tower, called John o" G aunt's 
chair, which command* a prospect of great 
diversity and extent- It has been for 
many years used as the county gaol, and ^ 
the assizes have been held in it for nearly 600 years. The town has long 
been celebrated for the manufacture of mahogany furniture and upholstery 
of a very superior quality, much of which is exported ; it has also a trade 
in linen, sail-cloths, and cordage. It has numerous charitable Institu- 
tions. — Returns two M. P. — Population 24,707. 

Leigh, — 12 miles from Manchester, at the head of the Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal. Several valuable improvements in machinery have been 

constructed here. It has manufactures, of silk, cotton, and fine jeans. 

Population 22,229. 
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Liverpool, — 205 miles on the right bank of the Mersey, is accounted 
the second commercial port in the kingdom. It has an excellent harbour ; 
the docks are of superior construction and arrangement, and form a total 
of dock-room of about 110 acres ; the quay space extends to nearly 8 miles, 
and the river wall, exclusive of openings, is two miles and a half long. 
Long ranges of warehouses are erected in convenient situations contiguous 
to the shipping ; many of which, from their great height and proportionate 
extent, are much admired. Liverpool derives vast benefits from its navi- 
gable capacities, and the different canals subsidiary to it, together with its 
important railway communication, which was opened September 15, 1830. 
The commerce of this town extends to most parts of the world, and the 
port is a depdt for East and West Indian and American produce. Its 
trade with Ireland is of great importance ; in addition to large quantities 
of linen, there have been landed in one year from that country, nearly 
50,000 head of cattle, 7,000 calves, 125,000 sheep, and upwards of 150,000 
pigs. Besides about 3000 vessels annually which enter this port from 
Ireland, more than 50 steam packets communicate between this and the 
Irish ports. The intercourse with Scotland, also, is on a great scale. 

The commerce of this town has extended most rapidly. At the com- 
mencement of the last century, its shipping consisted of 84 vessels, their 
aggregate tonnage 5,789 ; in 1800, the number of ships had increased to 
4,746 ; in 1823, to 8,916 ; in 1833, the numbers reported inwards, includ- 
ing foreign vessels, was, from August to September, 996, and their ton- 
nage 151,899. The number of bags and bales of cotton imported into 
Liverpool from all parts, in 1833, was 724,344 ; of tobacco, 7,336 hogs- 
heads ; of sugar, 43,700 hogsheads ; of rum, 11,650 puncheons; and of 
coffee, 8,080 casks, and 5,200 barrels and bags. The gross amount of 
duties received at the Custom-house in 1835, was £3,846,306. 9s. lid. 
Many good ships are built here. The principal manufactures are fine 
porcelain, earthenware, watches, and stockings ; there are works of 
glass, iron, soap, salt, sugar, copperas, and many soaperies. Besides an 
elegant town-hall, a splendid exchange, and a custom-house ; there are 
several literary and scientific institutions, charitable foundations, places of 
amusement, and complete accommodations for sea bathing. There are 
about 25 churches, and a great number of other places for religious wor- 
ship. The market accommodations are superior to any other in England. 
There are numerous elegant villas in the suburbs, some botanical gardens, 
and two large cemeteries ; that of " St James," on the grounds formerly 
called the stone-quarry, is laid out with serpentine walks, and contains 
a great number of vaults hewn out of the solid rock. — Returns, 2 M. P. — 
Population 286,407. 

Manchester, — 186 miles, on the Irwell, is an ancient place, its history 
being traced back to the year 79. It is the centre and emporium of the cot- 
ton trade ; as regards population, it is second only to the metropolis, while 
in the ingenuity and extent of its manufactures, and in the construction of 
machinery applicable to their perfection, it stands unrivalled. It has 
many natural advantages, beside the artificial one of inland navigation. 
By means of the railways, a communication may be had with Liverpool in 
little more than an hour, or with the great metropolis in ten hours. Com- 
munications with other large and important towns, also, are in active 
operation by the same process. Manchester has thus attained a high pre- 
eminence as a contributor to the revenue of the empire, and the supporter 
of a large, an intelligent, and industrious population. It was not, however, 
till about the year 1750, that the cotton trade assumed any claim to im- 
portance, and from that period it began to rise, in consequence of the intra- 
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(taction of machinery. In 1781, two years before the introduction of 
Arkwright's steam machinery, the quantity of cotton wool imported was 
only 5,198,778 lbs. ; but various discoveries and improvements have so faci- 
litated the manufacture, that its amount has been increased more than sixty 
fold. In 1800, the quantity imported was 56,010,732 lbs. ; in 1810, the 
weight was 182,488,935 lbs. ; in 1820, it had increased to 169,733,600 lbs. ; 
and in 1835, the quantity retained in Great Britain for home consumption 
was, 330,829,834 lbs. : in the same year the export of cotton yarn from 
hence amounted to 82,487,885 lbs. ; and the total quantity of yarn spun 
in England, was 248,814,531 lbs. A few years since it was ascertained, 
that upwards of 20,000 steam-looms were in operation within the parish of 
Manchester ; there were 140 mills ; the number of engines attached was 
190.. of the aggregate power of about 7,000 horses ; and the number of 
hands at the same time employed, was about 42,000. There are, also 
large establishments in the linen, woollen, and silk trade, extensive bleach- 
ing grounds, and works of printing, dyeing, and every other process of 
manufacture. Iron foundries, machine-making, manufacture of steam 
engines, paper-making, chemical works, hat-making, and the manufacture of 
" small wares," employ many thousands more of the teeming population. 

The most ornamental buildings of Manchester are, the college, the ex- 
change, the collegiate church, and the town-halls in King-street, Salford, 
and Chorlton-upon-Medlock. There are numerous churches and chapels, 
and many handsome buildings for amusement and convenience. No place 
is more distinguished for its public charities. It has its zoological and 
botanical gardens, baths, and other establishments for recreation. The 
press of Manchester furnishes six newspapers weekly. 

On the Mersey, opposite Manchester, is Salford, to which most of the 
particulars in the foregoing description will apply ; and, but for the inter- 
vention of the river, they can scarcely be considered as separated from 
each other. — Two M. P. are returned by Manchester, and one for Salford. 
— Population of Manchester — of the town, 163,856, of the borough, 
242,983 ; of Salford, 53,200 ; of Manchester and Salford, 353,390. 

Meoles, North, — 8 miles from Ormskirk, was once a large pool, or 
lake ; but by repeated draining, land formerly worth no more than 4s. an 
acre has subsequently let for between two and three pounds. It is princi- 
pally used as pasturage. — P. 8,331. Middleton, — on the Rochdale 
canal, 6 m. from Manchester, has large cotton, bleaching, and dye works. — 
P. 15,488. Newton in Makerfield, — 15 m. from Manchester. — P. 6,127. 

Oldham, — 191 miles, on a branch of the Medlock, and near the Irk, 
whose streams once carried the machinery of numerous manufactories, but 
whose use has been nearly superseded by the introduction of steam-engines. 
The increase of its manufactories has been great and rapid ; the goods 
chiefly produced are fustians, velveteens, cotton and woollen cords, and 
hats. It has also a most abundant supply of very fine coal, affording em- 
ployment and support to a large portion of the population. There are 
some good churches and chapels, a blue coat school well endowed, and 
Sunday and other schools, which afford instruction for several thousand 
children. — Returns 2 M. P.— Population 42,595. 

Ormskirk, — a clean, well built town, 12 miles from Liverpool, has hat 
manufactories and roperies. It is celebrated for its gingerbread. The 
church attracts attention from the circumstance of its having two steeples. 
— P. 14,608. Pendleton, — a large village 2 miles from Manchester, is 
engaged in the staple manufacture of that town. — P. 11,032. Penwor- 
tham, — 24 miles from Preston, has some remains of a Benedictine priory, 
founded in the reign of William the Conqueror. — P. 5,498. Pilkington, 
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— 4 miles from Manchester, contributes largely to the staple trade of the 
county. — P. 11,186. Poulton, — 18 miles from Lancaster, is a small 
port, near the mouth of the Wyre, frequented for the purpose of sea- 
bathing. — P. 7,278. Prescot, — 8 miles from Liverpool, is built over 
coal mines, which give employment to upwards of 2,000 persons. It is 
noted for the manufacture of watch tools, watch movements, small files, 
earthen and sugar moulds, and coarse earthenware. — P. 85,902. 

Preston, — 217 miles, has a court of chancery, and other offices of 
justice, for the county Palatine of Lancaster. Every twentieth year, a 
guild-merchant, or kind of jubilee, is held here, which lasts for two or 
three weeks. The cotton trade and the spinning of flax are carried on to 
some extent The first society for promoting the system of total absti- 
nence from fermented liquors, now called " Teetotalism," was established 
here, in 1835.— Returns 2 M. P.— Population 53,482. 

Rochdale, — 197 miles, on the Rock, at the foot of the Yorkshire hills, 
has a considerable traffic in slate, stones, and coal ; and several manufac- 
tures of cotton and woollen goods, and of hats. A canal proceeds from 
Manchester by this place to the Calder navigation, near Halifax. — Re- 
turns one M. P. — Population, including Saddleworth and Quick, 84,718. 

Saint Helen's, — 12 miles from Liverpool, has become a place of im- 
portance, chiefly owing to the introduction of manufactories for crown 
plate and flint glass. Plates of glass are cast here as large as, 140 by 72 
inches ; convex and concave mirrors, 36 inches in diameter ; and the 
glass is as brilliant and perfect as the French or Venetian plates. Many 
other manufactures are in a flourishing condition ; and the cheapness of 
coal, the facilities for conveyance, and the proximity to Liverpool, have 
contributed greatly to their success. — P. 17,849. 

Sephton, — 7 m. from Liverpool, on a large range of fine meadows, with 
a spacious church, erected in the reign of Henry VIII. — P. 6,164. 

Todmorden, — 8 miles from Rochdale, in a fertile and picturesque 
valley, through which flows the Calder, separating the counties of Lan- 
caster and York. — P. 7*31 1. Tottington, Higher, — 5 miles from Bury. 
— P. 5,446. Tottington, Lower, — 2} miles from Bury. — P. 9,929. 
TJlverstone, — 18 miles from Lancaster, is the port of the district of Fur- 
ness. Great quantities of potatoes are raised in the neighbourhood, and 
there are exports of blue slate and iron ware. It has manufactures of check, 
canvass, and hats. — P. 8,778. Walton-on-the-Hill, — 3 miles from 
Liverpool, is a parish and township, with a population of 37,917. Wardle- 
worth, — 2 miles, from Rochdale. — P. 11,400. 

Warrington, — 187 miles, on the Mersey, which separates the counties 
of Chester and Lancashire. In addition to extensive manufactories of the 
finer fabrics of cotton goods, it has cotton spinneries, tanneries, glass 
works, pin-making, and the manufacture of mechanics' tools. It has 
many charitable and religious institutions, a mechanics' institute, and 
large Sunday schools. — Returns one M. P. — Population 21,901. 

Whalley, — 4 miles from Clitheroe, an extensive parish, the popul- 
ation of which is, 111,741. A portion is situated in West York. Near the 
village are the interesting remains of a once celebrated Cistertian abbey. 

Wigan, — 199 miles, and 18 from Manchester, is on the Douglas, which 
joins a canal from Liverpool. It manufactures linen and cotton articles, 
braziery, and pottery. In the neighbourhood are extensive iron works, a 
mineral spring, and abundance of coal. In 1650, a battle was fought here 
between the forces of Charles I. and those of the Parliament, in which the 
Earl of Derby, who commanded the former, was taken prisoner : he was 
afterwards beheaded.— Returns 2 M. P.— Population 51,988. 
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THE WESTERN CIRCUIT. 

This Circuit includes the Counties of Hants, Wilts, Dorset, 
Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset. 

HAMPSHIRE 

Is bounded N. by Berkshire, E. by Surrey and Sussex, S. by the 
English Channel, and W. by Dorsetshire and Wiltshire. It extends, 
exclusive of the Isle of Wight, about 42 miles by 38. Including 
the Island, it has one city, 20 market towns, and 311 parishes. 
The surface is beautifully varied by gently rising hills and fruitful 
vallies, adorned with numerous seats and villages, and interspersed 
with extensive woodlands. The principal portion of the soil is chalky ; 
the Dorsetshire border has large tracts of heath, and toward the sea 
are great quantities of fertile marsh; the. remainder is good land, and 
very productive. On the N. side great quantities of corn are grown, 
and the elm and oak attain a great size. There are large forests, 
the principal of which are the Holt Forest, the New Forest, and the 
Forest of Bere. Hampshire ranks high as an agricultural county. 
Large flocks of sheep are fed on the Downs ; and hogs, which are 
kept chiefly in the vicinity of the forest, attain an enormous size, 
and are highly valued. Bees are hived in considerable numbers, 
and their honey is in great repute. Its rivers are the Avon, Test, 
Itchen, Bolder Water and Stour. The county returns 4 M. P. 

Population 355,004 1 Ann. val. of real property £1,368,026 

Inhabited houses 66,617 Ditto landed do. £723,087 

Inhabitants to a square mile 218 ] Average value per acre • . 13s. 10d. 
Members of Parliament ... 18 | Poor's Rate 2s. 8d. 

Alresford, New, — 57 miles. To the S. W. is a fine piece of water, 
covering 200 acres, which forms the mouth of the Itchen. About 2 miles 
from the town is the residence of the Titchborne family, who annually, on 
Lady-day, give two-pence, in bread or money, to every applicant This 
custom has been continued from the reign of Henry II., and in some 
years 1760 persons have taken the gift — P. 1,578, and of Old Alresford, 
1502. Alton, — 50 miles, is celebrated for its hop plantations, and 
for its ale. It has some manufactures of druggets and serges. — P.3,139. 

Andover, — 64 m., is an ancient town, manufactures shalloons, and has 
a trade in malt — Returns two M. P. — P. 4,940. 

Basingstoke, — 45 miles, has a canal to the Wey, near its entrance 
into the Thames, which greatly facilitates its trade..— P. 4,166. Bishop's 
Waltham, — 65 miles, has a trade in malt and leather. — P. 2,193. 

Christchurch, — near the sea-coast, between the Avon and Stour, 99 
miles, is a town of great antiquity, and has some small remains of a castle, 
said to have been erected by Edward I. The Church is an extensive build- 
ing, with curious carvings and mouldings. An ancient legend states that the 
building of it was singularly expedited by supernatural aid, on account of 
which it was dedicated to Christ — Returns one M. P. — Population 5,514. 

Fa re ham, — 73 miles, is a sea-port, contiguous to Portsmouth Harbour, 
with a population of 6,168, who are, for the most part, engaged in nautical 
pursuits. Gosport, — 73 miles, is also near Portsmouth Harbour, and has 
docks for the repair of merchantmen, extensive iron foundries, and a large 
hospital for sick and wounded sailors.— P. 8,862. Havant, — 22 miles 
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from Southampton, has a population of 2,101, the majority of whom are 
supported by fowling and fishing. Kinosclere, — 54 miles, was the resi- 
ence of some of the Saxon kings. — P. 2,732. Lymington, — 94 m., a port 
with a tolerable harbour, has salt works, and some remains of Roman 
intrenchments in its neighbourhood. It is frequented as a watering place. 
— Returns two M. P. — Population 3,813. 

New Forest, — between Southampton Water and the Avon, is an 
interesting district It is 20 miles long by 15, and contains upwards of 
92,000 acres, about 64,000 acres of which are wood and waste land. It 
was converted into a forest by William I. His son William II. when 
hunting here, was shot by an arrow, which, it is said, accidently glanced 
from against a tree ; and the site is pointed out by a stone. The frontier 
is under the jurisdiction of a land warden, appointed by the king. 

Odiham, — on the Basingstoke canal, 42 miles. There are the remains 
of an ancient castle and palace, in which, during fifteen days, thirteen men 
defended themselves against the army of the barons in the reign of King 
John ; and surrendered at last only on condition of retaining their free- 
dom, their horses, and their arms. King John resided here a short time, 
previous to the signing of Magna Charta, in 1215. — Population 2,817. 

Petersfield, — 54 miles, returns one M. P., and has a population of 
1,838. About 3 miles distant is BuUer Hill, 917 feet high, from which 
Salisbury Cathedral, 40 miles distant, may be seen on a clear day. 

Portsmouth, — 72 miles, is the best fortified town in the kingdom, and 
has the most convenient port and arsenal in the world. Its harbour is very 
capacious ; and the docks, storehouses, barracks, and other departments, 
are all on an extensive scale, and kept in the best order. To the S. is the 
road of Spithead, where men-of-war anchor when prepared for actual 
service. — Portsea joins Portsmouth; it is larger than the parent town, and 
included within the borough. It is entirely supported by the resort of 
the army and navy. — Returns two M. P. — P. of the town only, 9,354. 

Rinqwood, — on the Avon, 91 miles, has a trade in woollen stockings, 
strong beer, and ale. — P. 3,706. Romney, — 73 miles is in a flat, surrounded 
by fruitful meadows ; it has an ancient abbey-church, and some fragments 
of conventual buildings. — P. 5,347. Silchester, — a small village 6 
m. from Basingstoke, was once a large city, built by the Romans. Its 
amphitheatre and hippodrome are converted into a yard for cattle, and a 
watering-pond. King Arthur is said to have been crowned here. — P. 500. 

Southampton, — 75 miles, is a place of considerable antiquity, and is 
surrounded by dilapidated walls with towers ; it had a strong castle, now 
partly demolished. It is beautifully situated on a bay, and has a particu- 
lar connexion with Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark. It is resorted to 
for sea-bathing. Steam-packets run every day hence to the Isle of Wight, 
and there is a railway communication with London. — Dr. Isaac Watts 
was born here in 1674.— Returns 2 M P.— P. 27,744. About 3 miles to the 
S. E. are the beautiful ruins of Netley Abbey, founded about 1250. 

Titchfield, — on the Aire, 3 m. from Fareham. — P. 4,030. Wethill, 
— 3 m. from Andover, has an annual fair in October, which con- 
tinues seven days. The first day is devoted to the sale of sheep, of which 
150,000 have been sold in one day. The fair is supplied with all kinds 
of cattle, leather, hops, cheese, and pedlary. 

Winchester, — 62 miles, on the Itchen, is an ancient and much cele- 
brated city. It was the residence and burial place of thirteen Saxon kings. 
Egbert, the first sole monarch of England, was crowned here in 819. It 
is the third bishop's See ; and has nine churches, besides a noble cathedral 
and college. The cathedral is a large, venerable fabric, beautiful in its 
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architecture, and containing numerous splendid monuments ; its bishop is 
always prelate of the Order of the Garter, and Chancellor to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The college is a noble institution ; it was founded by 
William of Wykeham, in the reign of Richard II. ; and maintains seventy 
scholars on the foundation. Near the S. end of the city is the hospital of 
St Cross, all travellers calling at which have a right to demand some 
bread and beer. — Returns two M. P. — Population 10,732. 

Isle of Wight. — This is a small but beautiful island, divided by 

a narrow strait from the coast of Hampshire. It is divided into two 

parts by the Medina, or Cowes, which enters the sea opposite the mouth 

of Southampton Water. The S. £. coast and S. W. side present lofty 

■ - 1 ridges of rocks, and the 

W. extremity of them is 
called "the Needles," 
which name they obtain- 
ed from the lofty pointed 
shape of one of them, 
which, however, has been 
broken off for many years. 
In the cliffs are nume- 
rous caverns and chasms, 
which are frequented by 
countless numbers of ail 
kinds of marine birds. 
The soil of the island is 
very fertile, producing 
all sorts of grain and 
vegetables, and furnish- 
ing food for great num- 
bers of sheep and cows. 
Game, poultry, and fish, are abundant The climate is very genial. — 
It returns one county and two borough M. P. 

Brading, — 8 miles from Newport, is near the S. angle of the island, 
at the head of Brading Bay. — P. 2,701. Caris Brooke, — is a village 1 
mile from Newport, remarkable for its castle and church, which are both 
very ancient The castle was the prison of Charles I. in 1647, and is now 
the seat of the governor of the island. Cowes, — 12 miles from South- 
ampton, is on the W. side of the mouth of the Medina. On the 
opposite side is East Cowes ; and at each place is a fort built by Henry 
VIII, for the defence of the island and port It has an excellent harbour, 
a good trade in provisions, and is much frequented for sea-bathing. — P. 
with Northwood, which together, return one M. P. 5,594. 

Newport, — 91 miles, the chief town of the island, is seated on the 
Medina, which is navigable for small vessels. It has manufactures of 
starch and hair-powder. Returns two M. P. — Population 3,858. New- 
town, — 5 miles from Newport, stands on a bay of its name. Rtde, — a 
favourite watering-place, about 8 miles from Newport Being nearly 
opposite to Portsmouth, it is the place where persons visiting the island 
from that town usually land ; and it sends to that place much butter, eggs, 
and poultry. There is a handsome pier, which extends a quarter of a 
mile into tie sea. — P. 5,840. 

The Villages in the island are much frequented, on account of their 
beautiful, and, in some instances, romantic, scenery. 
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WILTSHIRE 

Is bounded £. by Berkshire and Hampshire, S. by Hamp- 
shire and Dorsetshire, and N. W. and N. by Gloucestershire. It 
is about 52 miles long by 35, and has one city, 23 market 
towns, and 302 parishes. The climate is mild and salubrious, 
with the exception of the Downs, where the air is sharp and clear. 
The county is usually divided into South and North Wiltshire. The 
S. displays considerable beauty, as the valleys lie along the banks of 
rivers, and have rich meadow and corn lands, and extensive planta- 
tions of wood. The N. appears a level, thickly wooded, but having 
many fertile and richly cultivated spots. The Downs have two 
principal subdivisions, called Marlborough Dovms, and Salisbury 
Plain : the former occupy a considerable tract on the N. E. side ; 
and below the middle of the county begins the extensive Plain — the 
most remarkable spot of the kind in England. These wilds stretch 
beyond the limit of the eye, over about 500,000 acres, on which 
wander vast flocks of sheep, attended by their solitary shepherds. 
Ruins of Roman, Saxon, Danish, and ancient British monuments, 
are scattered throughout this district, including the remarkable 
Stonehenge. The soil produces excellent herbage for sheep, of 
which, including the whole summer stock, there are reared annually 
about five hundred thousand. The N. W. district is famed for its 
cheese, and the county has for ages been celebrated for its bacon. 
The chief commodities are sheep, wool, wood, and stone ; of this 
last there are excellent quarries on the banks of the Nadder, where 
stones 60 feet long and 12 thick have been dug out without a flaw. 
The chief manufactures are various branches of the clothing trade. — 
The principal rivers are the Upper and Lower Avon, the Nadder, 
Willy, Bourn, and Kennet.— Four M. P. are returned for the county. 

Population 258,733 1 Ann. val. of real property £1,175,616 

Inhabited Houses .... 50,879 Ditto landed ditto £899,878 
Inhabitants to a square mile 189 1 Average value per acre . . 20s. 6d. 
Members of Parliament • . 18 [ Poor's Rate 3s. Od. 

Amesbury, — 78 miles. Fine clay for tobacco-pipes is obtained in the 
neighbourhood. — P. 1,171. Bradford, Great, — 100 miles, was once 
the central residence of the greatest clothiers in Europe. Much of the 
trade has been removed to Yorkshire ; but it is still celebrated for its 
superfine cloths and kerseymeres, which maintain their ancient reputation. 
—P. 10,571. Bedwin, Great,— 70 miles.— P. 2,171. 

Calne, — 88 miles, has manufactures of woollen cloth. It has been 
the residence of some of the Saxon kings. Returns one M. P. — P. 5,128. 
Chippenham, — 94 miles, was once the seat of Alfred the Great Manu- 
factures broad- cloth. At Box, 7 miles from this place, are quarries of 
that beautiful stone, called Bath-stone. Returns two M. P. — P. 5,538* 
Cricklade, — 84 miles, also returns two M. P., with a population of 
2,138. Although some towns in this county, with a scanty population, 
retain the right of sending Members to Parliament, it must be borne in 
mind that its trade was once the greatest and most important in the king- 
dom. When the Bill for amending the representation of the people 
passed in 1832, this county lost the privilege of sending 18 members. 

Devizes, — 89 miles, on an eminence commanding extensive views. It 
is a very old town: sends two Members to Parliament — P. 4,631. 

G 
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Downton,— 88 miles.— P. 8,648;— East Lavinoton, 94 miles.— P. 
1,610;— Great Bedwin,— 70 miles.— P. 2,171 ;— Heytesbury,— 93 
miles.— P. 1,311 ;— Highworth,— 76 miles.— P. 3,939 ;— Hi n don,— 97 
miles.— P. 772 ;— Ludoershall,— 71 miles.— P. 554;— and Woottow 
Bassett,— 89 miles.— P. 2,990 ;— are all boroughs, but having compara- 
tively little trade, they were deprived of their franchise. Old Sarum,— 1 
mile from Salisbury, was once the residence of British and Saxon kings ; 
but it now consists of one farm-house, and the ruins of some fortification! 

Malmesbury, — 96 miles, on a 
hill almost surrounded by the Avon, 
over which it has six bridges. It 
had formerly its walls and castle, 
and the largest monastic establish- 
ment in England; its abbot was 
mitred, and had a seat in Parlia- 
ment In Henry VIIL's time, 
when all English monasteries 
were dissolved, the abbey was pur- 
chased by a rich clothier, who 
filled its ancient apartments with 
looms. Some years since it was 
fitted up in a handsome manner as 
a church, and it is now the princi- 
pal ornament of the town. In the 
church-yard stands the lofty tower 
and spire of the former church of 
St Paul's parish. The market is 
l}j*k adorned with one of the finest stone 
crosses in the kingdom ; which ap- 
pears to have been built in the reign 
of Henry VII. : a representation of 
it is here given. — Returns one 
M. P.— P. 3,391. 

Marlborough,— 75 miles. The trade is chiefly agricultural. In 
1267 a parliament was held in the castle, now in ruins, when several laws 
were enacted, called the Statutes of Marlebridge. Returns two M. P. — 
P. 3,391. Melksham, — 96 miles. It has manufactures of broad-cloth, 
and has risen into celebrity on account of its mineral springs. — P. 6,236. 
Mere, — 102 miles, has a manufacture of dowlas and bed-ticking. — P. 3,139. 
Salisbury, — 81 miles, is a large and ancient city, the see of a bishop. 
It is almost surrounded by water, and a stream constantly running through 
each of the principal streets, is a source of great convenience and clean- 
liness. The cathedral is a noble building, and the spire, exceeding 400 
feet in height, is much admired. There are manufactures of hardware 
and cutlery, but it is chiefly celebrated for its fabrics of flannels. It has 
a number of good buildings and charitable institutions, and a fine cattle 
market — Returns two M. P. — P. 10,086. Stonehenge, — 6 miles N., in 
the midst of the most level part of Salisbury Plain. It consists of a col- 
lection of enormous flat stones, some placed upright, and others across 
them, in a circular form. In the centre is a sort of altar, of blue coarse 
marble. The learned have been much divided in their opinions as to this 
extraordinary structure ; it is supposed that it was one of the grand temples 
of the British Druids' ; but how such enormous stones could have been 
brought thither and so placed, has puzzled many diligent enquirers. 
Swindon, — 80 m. — P. 2,459. Trowbridge,, — 99 m., has a population 
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of 11,050, and a trade in broad-cloth and kerseymere. Warminster, — 
96 m., is an ancient town, with a very extensive corn market. — P. 6,211. 
Westbury, — 99 miles. — Returns one M. P. — P. 7,588. On a hill to the 
£. is Bratten Castle, the remains of a fortification where the Danes held out 
twenty-four days against the English. Wilton, — 84 m., is celebrated for a 
manufacture of carpets of great beauty. It returns one M. P. — P. 1,698. 

DORSETSHIRE 

Is bounded N. by Somerset and Wilts, E. by Hants, S. by the British 
Channel, and W. by Devon and Somerset. It is about 50 miles long 
by 36, and contains 22 market towns and 270 parishes. The air is 
mild, pure, and healthy; and the soil rich and fertile. About 
800,000 sheep are fed annually on the South Downs, the flesh of 
which is highly esteemed. A considerable quantity of hemp and 
flax is produced, and manufactured into twine, netting, and sail 
cloth. There are large dairies, and much trade is carried on in malt, 
beer, ale, cider, and bacon. The islands of Purbeck and Portland, 
are valuable for the production of two kinds of free-stone, much used 
in building and paving in various parts of England. There are several 
mineral waters, and a bituminous slaty coal which burns with a 
bright flame. The principal rivers are the Stour, Frome, and 
Ivel, or Yeo. The mackerel fishery is carried on between Lyme 
and Portland, from April to June; and other fish frequent the 
coast in great variety. Two M. P. are returned for the county. 



Population 175.034 

Inhabited houses .... 34,576 

Inhabitants to a square mile 174 

Members of Parliament . . 13 



Ann. val. of real property £735,234 

Ditto landed ditto £5'0,567 

Average value per acre . 17s: Id. 

Poor's Rate .... 2s. 8d. 



Abbotsbury, — 9 fishing town, 127 m. — P. 1,005. Beaminster, — 138 
m., has manufactures of canvas, iron, and copper. — P. 3,270. Beer 
Regis, — once a Roman station. — P. 1,394. Blandford, — 103 m., has a 
neat town hall of Portland-stone, and manufactures of thread shirt -buttons. 
— P. 3,349. Bridport, — 134 m., has a harbour for small vessels, and an 
advantageous trade in nets, cordage, and lines, chiefly for the use of those 
employed in the Newfoundland fishery. Returns two M. P. — P. 4,787. 

Cerne Abbas, — 7 miles from Dorchester, in a pleasant valley sur- 
rounded by lofty chalk hills, on the summit of one of which, called Trea- 
dle Hilly is an entrenchment, and on the side is traced the figure of a 
man, 180 feet high, holding a club in his right hand, and extending the 
other ; supposed to be in memory of Cenric, son of Cuthred, king of Wes- 
sex, who was slain in battle near this place in the eighth century. — P. 1,342. 

Corfe Castle, — 120 miles, on a peninsula called the Isle of Purbeck. 
The ruins of the castle are on a steep rocky hill ; here Edward the mar- 
tyr was murdered by order of his step-mother Elfrida, in 979. Here 
also Edward II. was imprisoned for a short time. In 1643, it was 
nearly demolished by the Parliamentary army. Many thousand tons of 
Purbeck-stone, a coarse kind of marble, are annually shipped from the 
quarries adjoining Swanage ; and tobacco-pipe clay, dug near the castle, 
is sent to the Staffordshire potteries. — P. 1,946. 

Cranbourne, — 9? miles. — P. 2,551. Dorchester, — 120 miles, is 
the county town, and was once the residence of the Saxon kings. It is 
chiefly famous for its ales. Returns two M. P. — P. 3,249. — To the S. 
is Maumbury, a Roman amphitheatre, constructed of chalk and turf, in 
good preservation, and capable of holding more than 10,000 persons. 
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Lulworth, East and West, — are two villages on the coast, about 
5 miles from Wareham, in which are several interesting antiquities. Lul- 
worth Castle, a fine building, commanding beautiful prospects ; and 
Flower's Barrow, in which a number of skeletons, bones, and fragments of 
arms have at various times been dug up. 

Lyme Regis, — 143 miles, a sea-port, and good accommodations for sea- 
bathing. The Duke of Monmouth landed here in 1685, on his ill-fated 
attempt against James II. — Returns one M. P. — P. 2,756. 

Poole, — 105 miles, on a bay formed by the Isle of Purbeck, is a con- 
siderable port, and carries on an extensive trade. The oysters taken here 
are much esteemed. — Returns two M. P. — P. 6,093. 

Portland, — a peninsula in the Channel, nearly opposite to Weymouth, 
connected with the main land by a singular ridge of pebbles, about 17 miles 

long, and, in some 
places, a quarter of 
a mile broad. The 
island is about 4J 
miles in length, and 
2 in breadth, and 
consists almost en- 
tirely of one mass of 
free- stone, from the 
quarries of which the 
materials for erect- 
ing St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, and a great 
number of churches, 
noblemen's seats, and 
other fine buildings 
jii various parts of 
the kingdom, were obtained. From eight to nine thousand tons are 
annually exported. It is surrounded by inaccessible rocks, except close 
to the landing-place at the N. W. end, where stands Portland castle, built 
by Henry VIII. Many sheep are fed on the island, and wheat, oats, 
peas, and barley are reared, the agricultural labour being performed 
chiefly by the women, while the men are engaged in the quarries. — P. 2,852. 
Shaftesbury, — 100 miles, is an ancient town, situated on a high and 
steep hill, where water is so scarce, that the poor get a living by fetching 
it from a distance. It had formerly 12 parish churches, now reduced to 
4. Returns one M. P. — P. 3,170. Sherborne, — 116 miles, was once 
the see of a bishop ; it has one church, which was the cathedral, and in 
which are buried the Saxon kings Ethelbald and Ethelbert ; and a free- 
school founded by Edward VI.— P. 4,758. Wareham,— 112 miles, was 
a place of great importance in the Saxon times. It had formerly many 
churches, of which only 3 remain. Has a good salmon fishery, and some 
fine clay. Returns one M. P.— P. 2,746. 

Weymouth, and Melcombe Regis, — 128 miles. These towns are 
situated on the river Wey, which discharges itself into the Channel, and 
is crossed by a bridge which unites the two. Weymouth has long been 
celebrated as a bathing place, and has a fine assembly-room, and an 
elegant theatre. Returns two M. P. — P. 7,708. 

Wimborne Minster, — 100 miles, is celebrated for its noble church, 
It has a monastery, in which were buried the West Saxon kings Etheldred 
and Sigeworth, and queen Ethelburga. — Population 4,326. 
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DEVONSHIRE, 

With the exception of Yorkshire, is the largest county in the king- 
dom, it being about 70 miles in length, and 60 in breadth, with one 
city, 35 market towns, and 465 parishes. It is bounded on the N. W. 
and N. by the Bristol Channel, E. by the counties of Somerset and 
Dorset, N. E. and S. by the English channel, and W. by Cornwall. 
The surface is varied and irregular, sometimes swelling into mountains, 
where the air is cold and bleak, while in the vallies it is so mild 
that the myrtle grows unsheltered. Near the E. border, a range of 
hills stretch across) the whole extent ; on the S. W. is the wild and 
rugged district of Dartmoor Forest. To the S. and E. of this the 
South Hams present a delightful contrast of hills, vales, streams, and 
luxuriant verdure. From Exeter, the whole S. side is finely diver- 
sified, and very productive : the Vale of Exeter is distinguished for 
the beauty of its scenery : and W. Devon is remarkably hilly and 
broken. The soil in this county varies considerably ; but agricul- 
ture is the principal occupation of the inhabitants, and is pursued 
with diligence and success. All kinds of grain are grown ; there 
are numerous orchards, from which a considerable quantity of cider 
is made ; great attention is paid to the breeding of cattle and sheep, 
and to the produce of the dairy. The Devon Ox has long been 

celebrated, and is to be 
,r^- ■ .->> found in its native pu- 

rity of blood in the N. 
districts. The colour 
is usually blood-red or 
brown 5 the coat smooth, 
or waved in beautiful 
ringlets ; the horns of a 
middling length ; the 
limbs have much sym- 
metry and delicacy; 
they are willing to la- 
bour; they feed well 
and thrive quickly ; and 
their flesh is highly prized for its fineness of grain, juiciness, and 
excellent flavour. The Devon Cow is valued for the peculiar rich- 
ness of its milk, as well as for many of those qualities for which the 
Ox is esteemed. The principal manufactures are of woollen-cloth, 
serges, baize, and carpets ; and ship-building is carried on to some 
extent in several towns. The fishery, both in the river and on the 
coast, furnishes employment to many ; as do all the mines and quarries : 
the former producing tin, lead, iron, and manganese ; and the latter, 
granite, limestone, marble, gypsum, and fine clay. The principal 
rivers are the Tamar, Torridge, Taw, Exe, Teign, and Dart. The 
county sends four Representatives to Parliament. 

Population . 533,460 Ann. val. of real property £1,852,144 

Inhabited houses .... 91,704 Ditto of landed do. £1,841.523 

Inhabitants to a square mile 206 Average value per acre . . 15s. 0d, 

Members of Parliament . . 22 Poor's Kate 2s. 5d. 
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Appledore, — a small sea-port — P., with Northam, 3,578. Ashbur- 
ton, — 191 miles, has mines of tin and copper, and manufactures of 
serges. Returns one M. P. — P. 8,841. Axminster, — 147 miles, cele- 
brated for its beautiful carpets. King Athelstan established a Minster 
here to the memory of the princes slain in his army, which defeated the 
Danes in this neighbourhood. — P. 2,860. Bampton, — 161 miles, has 
manufactures of serge and pottery. — P. 2,049. Barnstaple, — a sea- 
port, 195 miles, having a great shipping trade, and manufactures of 
woollen, silk, pottery, and fishing-nets. Returns two M. P. — P. 7,902. 

Bideford, — 202 miles, a sea-port, with a convenient harbour, carries 
on ship-building to some extent Carpeting, woollen-cloth, and earthen- 
ware are manufactured, and much oak bark is exported. — P. 5,211. 
Brixham, — 200 miles, a small sea-port near Torbay. Has a quay, for 
supplying ships with water. The prince of Orange, afterwards William 
III, landed here in 1688. — P. 5,684. Chagford, — has business in con- 
nexion with the mines. — P. 1,836. Chudleigh, — 183 miles, is famous 
for its orchards and cider. Near the town is Chudleigh Rock, a huge 
mass of blueish limestone, or marble, in which is a curious cavern, and a 
romantic waterfall. — P. 2,415. Chumleioh, — 194 m. — P. 1,674. Col- 
lumpton— 160 m. — P. 3,909. Colyton, — 150m. — P. 2,451. Crediton, 
— 180 miles, is an ancient town, with a noble church — P. 5,947. 

Dartmoor, — is a track of high, rocky, and barren land, about 20 miles 
in length, and 14 in breadth, and containing about 100,000 acres. It 
appertains to the Duchy of Cornwall. Some portions have been brought 
into cultivation ; but it is still strikingly distinguished by the vast masses 
of granite which are scattered over its surface, and which are called Tons. 
Several Druidical circles are found here ; and a curious Logan, or rocking 
stone, of great size, wonderfully poised upon another mass of granite. 
The district abounds also with mines of tin and copper. — P. 933. 

Dartmouth, — 203 miles, was the rendezvous of the Fleet which 
Richard I. equipped for the Crusade in 1190. The bay is defended by a 
castle and battery. Returns one M. P. — P. 4,595. 

Devonport, — 218 miles, a sea-port contiguous to Plymouth. The 
Royal Dock Yard contains every requisite accommodation for building and 
equipping ships. The Harbour is distinguished for its extent and security. 
Plymouth Sound forms an excellent roadstead, which is rendered secure by 
the erection of the breakwater across its entrance. This vast structure is 
formed of huge blocks of stone, and is nearly a mile long. Opposite this, 
on the W., is the beautiful eminence of Mount Edgecumbe ; and about four 
leagues from the harbour is the celebrated Eddystone Lighthouse. — 
Returns two M. P.— Population 33,820. 

Exeter, — 172 miles, is a city and a bishop's see. It was formerly the 
seat of the West Saxon kings, and was encompassed by walls, and had 
four gates, two of which remain. It has fifteen churches, besides a mag- 
nificent cathedral. The port of Exeter is now at Topsham, 5 miles below, 
whence there is a canal by which vessels of 150 tons come up to near the 
city walls. In addition to foreign and domestic commerce, it has a manu- 
facture of woollen and cotton goods.— Returns two M. P. — P. 31,312. 

Exmouth, — 10 miles, is a much frequented watering-place. — P. 3,654. 
Near this is East Budleigh, a pretty village and watering-place, in which 
parish Sir Walter Raleigh was born, in 1552. Hatherleioh, 201 m. 
— P. 1,882. Holdsworthy, — 214 m., near the Cornish borders. 

Honiton, — 158 miles, is mentioned in Saxon records. It returns two 
M. P. — P. 3,895, many of whom are employed in the manufacture of a very 
beautiful lace. Ilfracombe, — a sea-port, 202 m. — P. 3,679. Kinos- 
-ridoe, -P. 1,564. Modbury, P. 2,048. Molton, South, — 177 m. 
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was formerly a royal demesne. Moreton Hampbtead, — 184 m., has 
vestigea of two castles, and a Druidical temple and a cromlech. — P. 
2,037. Oakhampton, — 195 m., has the remains of a castle, dismantled 
by Henry VIII.— P. 2,194. Ottery, St. Mary,— P. 4,194. 

Plymouth, — 216 miles, originally a small fishing town, has become 
the largest in the county, and is, with the exception of Portsmouth, the 
most extensive sea-port in England. It is intimately connected with 
Devonport. It carries on a considerable foreign and domestic trade, and 
exports great quantities of pilchards to Italy and other Catholic countries. 
Returns two M. P. — P. 80,059. Plympton, — 210 miles, is connected 
with tin mines. — P. 2,757. Sidmouth, — 15 miles from Exeter, is a 
favourite place for sea-bathing. — P. 3,309. Stonehouse, East, — is a 
suburb of Plymouth, but is included in the Parliamentary representation 
of Devonport The business of the Victualling Establishment in con- 
nexion with Plymouth and Devonport, is carried on here. — P. 9,712. 

Tavistock, — 207 miles, has a manufacture of serges. Sir Francis 
Drake was born in the vicinity. — Returns two M. P. — P. 6,272. Teign- 
mouth, — 15 miles from Exeter, is a fashionable bathing-place, and has a 
trade in fine clay. About 4 miles distant is an extensive quarry of fine 
coloured marbles.— P. of East, 1,576 ; of West, 2,833. 

Tiverton, — 165 miles, has manufactures of woollen cloths and kerseys. 
Returns two M. P. — P. 10,040. Topsham, — 5 miles from Exeter, of 
which city it is the port, has a good quay. — P. 3,733. Torrington, — 11 
miles from Barnstaple, has a manufacture of stuffs. — P. 3,419. Totness, 
— 27 miles from Exeter, has a manufacture of serges. Here are the ruins 
of a castle and walls. — Returns two M. P. — P. 3,842. About 2 miles 
from this is Berry Pomeroy, which has some very beautiful ruins of a 
castle bearing its name, founded at the period of the Conquest 

CORNWALL 

Forms the S. W. extremity of the kingdom. It is almost an 
island, being bounded E. by Devonshire, S. by the English Chan- 
nel, and N. W. by the St. George's Channel. It is shaped somewhat 
like a cornucopceia, or horn of plenty, its length being about 80 miles, 
and its breadth, in some parts, 48 miles, — near Falmouth, about 14, 
where it terminates in two points, one called the Lizard, and the 
other Lands End. It contains 37 market towns, and 213 parishes. 
The ScUly Islands are included in this county. The general appear- 
ance of Cornwall is dreary and uninviting, a ridge of barren and 
rugged hills stretching from E. to W. through its whole extent ; 
but amid these hills are many vallies of great fertility, watered by 
numerous streams. The sea-coast is marked by scenery which 
combines a number of grand and beautiful objects. The climate is 
mild, and generally salubrious ; snow seldom lies long upon the 
ground, and myrtles and other tender shrubs flourish in the open 
air. (rood barley is produced, and very fine early potatoes. The 
county is indebted for its relative importance to its mineral trea- 
sures, and the shoals of fish upon its coast. The pilchard resorts hither 
in amazing bodies during the summer and autumn, and after sup- 
plying food to the poor, large quantities are cured and exported. 
But the county is chiefly rich in its mineral productions, particularly 
in copper, lead, and tin, the mines of which latter metal are the 
most productive in the world. Upwards of 15,000, persons, including 
men, women, and children, are employed in mining operations. There 
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is also much iron ore, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, and the beautiful 
crystal known by the name of the Cornish diamond. The king's 
eldest son is born Duke of Cornwall, and derives a revenue both 
from the lands and the mines. Numerous Druidical antiquities are 
found here, especially cairns and rocking-stones. The principal 
rivers are the Tamar, Camel, Teal, and Fowey. Four M. P. are 
returned for the county. 

Population S4T ,729 I Ann. val. of real property £909,377 

Inhabited houses .... 65,574 j Ditto landed do. £603,119 

Inhabitants to a square mile 256 I Average value per acre 14a. 2d. 

Members of Parliament . . 14 ] Poor's Rate 2s. 3d. 

Bodmin, — 234 m., is an ancient borough, with a trade in wool, com, and 
cattle. Returns two M. P. — P. 4,643. In the vicinity are Druidical stones, 
called hurlers by the peasantry. Callington, — 216 miles, — P. 1,685. 
Camborne, — 266 miles, has risen to importance in consequence of the 
valuable mines that surround it The Dohuath copper mine is 1000 feet 
deep ; a vein of silver was discovered some years since in one of its 
branches. — P. 10,061. Camelford, — 229 miles, in an agricultural dis- 
trict About one mile distant is Rough For, the highest mountain in 
Cornwall, on which are blocks of granite. — P. 1,541. 

Falmouth, — 266 miles, with a fine harbour of great antient celebrity. 
It is the frequent resort of fleets in times of warfare, and has a depdt of 
naval stores ; here is also the principal packet station in peace or war. It 
has a good trade, arising out of its connexion with the mines, the pilchard 
fishery, and the packet establishment — P. 7,995. 

Fowey, — a sea-port, 230 miles, has a population of 1,643, who are 
supported chiefly by the pilchard fishery, and the mining business ; 30,000 
tons of copper ore are shipped here in one year ; about as many hogsheads 
of fish ; and about 12,000 tons of clay and stone for manufacturing china. 
Helston, — 277 miles, is a thriving place, deriving its prosperity from the 
surrounding mines. — Returns one M. P. — P. 9,160. Land's End, — 
the most westerly point of England. It is composed of immense rugged 
rocks ; and the wide expanse of waters, studded in all directions with ship- 
ping, with the ceaseless roar of the waves, and the wild shrieks of 
aquatic birds, combine to fill the mind of the beholder with admiration. 

Launceston, — 213 miles, the county town, was formerly encompassed 
by a walL The most striking object is the extensive, but ruined, castle, 
supposed to have been erected by the Britons, and afterwards possessed 
by the Romans. Returns one M. P. — Population 2,460. 

Looe, East and West, — 232 miles, are opposite to each other, and 
command an expansive sea view, with land scenery, rich, romantic, and 
diversified. — P. 1,402. Lostwithiel, — 236 miles, is in the vicinity of 
productive copper mines. — P. 1,186. Marazion, or Market Jew, — 3 m. 
from Penzance, is said to have derived its name from being once a great 
resort for trading Jews. — P. 1,618. Adjacent is St. Michael's Mount, a 
steep and craggy rock, having upon it the tower of a chapel, the top of 
which is 240 feet high. Mevagissey, — 6 miles from St Austle, has a 
commodious harbour, and a secure pier. The pilchard fishery is carried 
on here to a great extent — P. 2,310. Padstow, — 243 m., has a good har- 
bour. — P. 2,145. Penryn, — 2 m. from Falmouth, derives material ad- 
vantage from the large granite quarries in the neighbourhood. It has a 
quay for shipping. With Falmouth it returns two M. P. — P. 3,337. 

Liskeard, — 225 miles, is seated partly on a rocky eminence and 
partly in a valley. It had once a strong castle, where the dukes of 
Cornwall kept their court It has a trade in serges, blankets, leather, and 
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rope, besides that which arises out of its connexion with the mines. — 
Returns one M. P.— P. 4,287. Three miles from Liskeard is the village 
of St Cleer, in the neighbourhood of which are many objects of interest 

to the antiquary. At a short distance 
£. is one of the most remarkable ob- 
jects in the county, called the Cheese 
Wring. It is a pile of rugged rocks, 
standing near the summit of a hill, 
and rising to the height of 32 feet 
The stones which compose it are eight 
in number, and are piled on each other 
in the most surprising manner; the 
four upper ones being considerably 
the heaviest, while the third and fourth, 
as will be seen in the cut, are com- 
paratively small It has resisted the 
assaults of unnumbered storms during 
a long succession of ages. Other 
groups, similar in character, are scat- 
tered over the hills in various parts, the 
whole being of granite. 
Lizard Point, — is a promontory, forming the S. extremity of the 
island. Two light houses have been erected nearly abreast of each other, 
to warn mariners of the dangerous sunken rocks which beset the coast 

Penzance, — a sea-port, 282 miles. Its maritime trade comprizes the 
export of tin, copper, leather, oil, and pilchards, and the import of tallow, 
hemp, iron, timber, and many other articles. Nearly two- thirds of the 
tin furnished by the mines are exported from hence. — P. 8,578. Red- 
ruth, — 263 m., is in a mining district Near the town are several stu- 
pendous rocks, one of which is termed " the sacrificing rock,"in which human 
victims were sacrificed by the Druids, in times of public calamity. — P. 9,305. 
St. Austell, — 263 miles, in a mining district — P. 10,320. St. Co- 
lumb,— 244 miles.— P. 3,146. St. Germans,— 226 miles.— P. 2,843. 
St. Ives, — 278 miles, a sea- port town, with flourishing fisheries and 
mines, and a good maritime trade. In prolific seasons 3,500 hogsheads of 
pilchards have been taken, each hogshead containing about 2000 fish. — 
About two-thirds of the inhabitants have adopted the practice of entire 
abstinence from strong drinks, in consequence of which a great change 
has been effected in their moral character, and a material improvement in 
their circumstances. More than 70,000 persons in this county have 
adopted the same practice. Returns one M. P. — P. 5,666. St. Mawes, 
— 262 m., is a small sea-port, without a church.— P. 940. Saltash, — 
220m. Stratton— 50 m.— P. 1,959. Tregoney,- 253 m.— P. 1,156. 
Truro, — 254 miles, is one of the best towns in Cornwall, the chief 
business of which is in shipping tin and copper ore, found in abundance in 
its neighbourhood. Here, after the battle of Naseby, the forces of Charles 
I., under Lord Hopetown, surrendered to General Fairfax. — Returns two 
M. i\ — P. 3,043. Wadebridge, -5 miles from Bodmin. The chief 
trade is the exportation of corn.— P. 1,733 



SOMERSETSHIRE 

Is bounded on the N. W. by the Bristol Channel, N. by Glouces- 
tershire, E. by Wiltshire, S. E. by Dorsetshire, and S. W. by 
Devonshire. It is about 65 miles long by 40, and has three cities. 
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28 market-towns, and 475 parishes. Its surface is exceedingly 
varied, presenting extended vales, crossed by long ranges of steep 
and rugged hills. The most easterly are the Mendip Hills, which, 
though barren, are rich in mineral stores ; broken, also, at different 
points into deep caverns and chasms. Farther W. are the Quan- 
teck Hills, between which are fine valleys. On the borders of Devon 
lies Exmoor Forest, the highest point of which, Dunkerry Beacon, is 
1668 feet high. Between the hills, and along the coast, there are 
marshes of great extent, frequented by clouds of wild geese, whose 
feathers are a staple product. Many of these marshes are converted 
into rich pasture. There are many fine arable tracts in the county, 
though the prevailing husbandry is pasturage ; and besides a number 
of cattle sent to the London markets, the dairy is a great branch of 
industry, and very fine cheese and butter are produced. The 
orchards are large and numerous, and much cider and perry is 
obtained. The chief minerals of the county are coal, lead, zinc, 
and ochre. The manufactures consist of woollen cloths, dowlas, 
tickens, and sail-cloth. The Avon, Parret, Ivel, Axe, and Thone, 
are the principal rivers. Four M. P. are returned for the county. 

Population 435,982 1 Ann. val. of real property £3,050,516 

Inhabited houses 82,6171 Ditto landed do. £1,361,547 

Inhabitants to a square mile 265 1 Average value per acre . . 25s. lOd. 
Members of Parliament . . 13 | Poor's Rate Is. lid. 

Axbridge, — 130 miles, under the Mendip hills, has a manufacture of 
knit stockings. At Shipham, 2 miles distant, are mines of lapis caliminaris 
and lead. — P. 1,045. About 2 miles E.S.E. is Cheddar, beneath huge and 
terrific cliffs. Many of the beautiful stones sold at Clifton are obtained 
at this place. It has long been celebrated for the quality of its cheese. 

Bath, — 107 miles, is pleasantly situated in a vale by the Avon, which 
is navigable to Bristol. This city was a favourite station of the Romans, 
who built here splendid baths. Its medicinal springs and hot baths are 
considered efficacious in most bilious, nervous, rheumatic, and gouty dis- 
orders ; on which account it is a place of great resort In splendour and 
elegance of buildings, it is superior to any town in England ; an advan- 
tage chiefly owing to the vast quantities of free-stone with which the 
neighbouring hills abound. Bath and Wells, united, form one bishop's see. 
— Returns two M. P. — P. 38,304. Bridge water, — 148 m., has a consider- 
able trade with Bristol, Wales, and Cornwall. Returns two M. P. — P. 10,449. 

Bristol, — a sea-port 118 miles W., is a city and a bishop's see. It is 
partly in Gloucestershire, but is usually attached to this county. It was 
distinguished in the reign of Henry II., and was long reckoned second 
only to the metropolis in commercial importance ; and though it is per- 
haps now surpassed by Liverpool, it has a very extensive trade with 
Wales, Ireland, and the West Indies. Its wet docks are more than two 
miles long, and are capable of containing 1000 vessels afloat It has 
manufactures of glass, soap, earthenware, pins, besides large sugar re- 
fineries. There are 18 churches, in addition to the cathedral ; that of St 
Mary Redcliffe is a large and beautiful structure ; in a chest in this 
church, Chatterton, born in this city in 1752, said he found the poems 
of Rowley. Bristol has many fine public buildings, hospitals, schools, 
Mid other charitable foundations.— Returns two M. P. — P. 140,158. 

The Hot Well, about a mile below the city, has obtained a high reputation 
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in consumptive cases. In St. Vincent's 
Rock, above this well, are found beauti- 
ful crystals, known by the name of 
Bristol stones. The numerous build- 
ings on the top of this rock, have the 
name of Clifton, remarkable for the salu- 
brity of its air, and the elegance of its 
buildings. — The view of the Avon from 
this spot is very romantic and pictu- 
resque, as also that of the highly-culti- 
vated lands of Somersetshire, and the 
western portion of Bristol. Dundary 
HUl terminates the prospect on one side, 
on which is a cross, which, from its ele- 
vated situation, affords a land-mark for 
mariners. Its form its octangular, and 
consists of a shaft, tapering as it ascends. 
The upper part is curiously ornamented, 
and nearly resembles a lanthorn ; this 
is headed with a large stone. The 
column stands upon a large ornamented 
basement, and the whole rests upon 
four steps. 

Bruton, — 24 miles from Bath, has a free school founded by Edward VI., 
and a stately almshouse, in the ruins of an ancient priory. — P. 2,074. 
Castle Carey, — 12 miles from Wells. — P. 1,942. Chard, — 12 miles 
from. Taunton. — P. 5,788. Crewkerne, — 132 miles, is seated in a rich 
fertile Vale, well wooded and watered. It has a population of 4,414, the 
majority of whom are engaged in agricultural pursuits. Dulverton, — 
166 m. — P. 1,422. Dunster, — 3 m., has a castle, which commands fine 
prospects. — P. 1,078. 

Frome, — 108 miles. Its forest was formerly the haunt of a lawless 
banditti, and also a gang of coiners ; but large tracts of wood have been 
cleared off, and a number of small farms established. The town has 
manufactures of broad-cloth, kerseymeres, and wool cards ; also iron foun- 
dries in which agricultural implements art made. Seats and elegant 
mansions abound in its neighbourhood. Returns one M. P. — P. 11,849. 
Glastonbury, — 127 miles, derives its chief interest from the ruins of 
its abbey, and many of the inhabitants owe a great part of their support to 
the visitors of that celebrated ruin. The abbey is said to have been the 
most grand and extensive in the world ; its abbot living in regal pomp, 
and having a seat among the barons in Parliament. The last abbot was 
hanged on the top of the Tor, by order of Henry VIII., for refusing to 
acknowledge his supremacy. — P. 3,314. Ilchester, — 125 miles, was a 
Roman station, and at the Norman Conquest a city of note ; it has now 
little importance except that which is derived from its being the county 
town. — P. 1,068. Ilminster,— 135 miles, derives its chief trade from 
tanneries, makings, and a silk-throwing mill.— P. 3,277. Langport,^. 
P. 1,172. Milborne Port,— 115 miles.— P. 1,740. Milverton,— 
148 miles.— P. 2,154. Minehead,— 162 miles, is a small sea-port, with 
accommodations for bathing.— P. 1,489. North Petherton,— 3 miles 
from Bridgewater.— P. 3,759 ; South Petherton.— P. 2,597. 

Shepton Mallet,— 115 miles, has manufectures of cloth, crape, silk, 
and knit hose.— P. 5,265. Somerton,— 123 miles, was the residence of 
several of the Saxon kings. Its castle, now destroyed, was the residence of 
John, King of France, during his confinement in England, after the battle 
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of Creasy ; and on Sedgmoor, the Duke of Monmouth was defeated in 
1685. — P. 1,981. Taunton, — 146 m., is situated in the vale of Taunton 
Dean, and has manufactures of coarse woollen goods and silks. It had a 
castle, now in ruins. Here the Duke of Monmouth was proclaimed king; 
and after the defeat of the Duke, Judge Jeffries held his infamous assize. 
Returns two M. P.— P. 12,066. 

Wellington, — 152 miles, has manufactures of serges, druggets, and 
earthenware. The manor belongs to the Duke of Wellington, who takes 
his title from the town. A handsome pillar has been erected, a short dis- 
tance from it, to commemorate his numerous victories. — P. 5,595. 

Wells, — 127 m., is an ancient city, and, jointly with Bath, the see of 
a bishop. It receives its name from a remarkable opening, called 
" bottomless well," which rises near the bishop's palace, and flowing in 
a copious stream, surrounds that edifice with its waters, and thus trans- 
mits them through the S. W. part of the town. The cathedral is a stately 
pile, 380 feet long, and containing nine chapels. — Returns two M. P. — 
Population 7,050. 

Wincanton, — 29 m. from Bath, was the scene of many actions 
between the Britons, Saxons, and Danes. — P. 2,296. Wiveliscombe, — 
154 m. In the neighbourhood are slate quarries, and abundance of 
limestone. — P. 2984. Yeovil, — 122 m., sheltered by a range of ^ 
hills, finely cultivated. — Population 7,043. 



WALES. 

Wales, though united to England by early conquest, and politically 
included in it, still retains the title of a separate principality ; and its 
national aspect, and its forms of social existence, are peculiar to itself 
It is about 120 miles long by 82 ; and is bounded on the N. and W. by 
the Irish Sea and St George's Channel, S. by the British Channel, and 
E. by the counties of Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. It con- 
tains about 8,125 square miles, or 5,200,000 acres ; and has 911,603 
inhabitants. It is divided into North and South Wales, each containing 
six counties. Its surface is richly diversified. Rivers and torrents, 
almost without number, roll through its mountain vallies, whose culti- 
vated banks, adorned with verdure, strikingly contrast with the lofty sum- 
mits which tower above them. In some cases these streams force their 
way through deep rocky recesses, the sides of which rise perpendicularly 
to a great height, while occasionally, a bridge thrown across from one to 
the other, over a deep roaring torrent, produces most picturesque and 
terrific scenes. North Wales has the loftiest mountains, and the deepest 
and narrowest vallies. In South Wales the vallies are broader, more fertile 
and contain more towns and villages ; they often expand into wide plains, 
encircled by a mountain boundary. The cattle and sheep, though small, 
are numerous ; and it is particularly famous for goats, which browze upon 
the mountains. The manufactures are chiefly flannel: it is made in 
almost every farm house, under the forms of web, hose, gloves, caps, and 
socks. It is to mining, however, that the industry of the inhabitants has 
been mostly directed, by the abundance of mineral wealth which is lodged 
in the bowels of the mountains. Copper, lead, and iron, are found 
in large quantities, and occasionally some small portions of silver ; coal 
is abundant ; and there are numerous quarries of free-stone and slate. 

Wales is the place to which the ancient Britons fled when England 
was invaded by the Saxons. They are now called Welch, and continue to 
use their own language. They were governed by independent kings till 
the reign of Edward I., when their last prince, Llewellyn, being vanquished 
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and slain in 1283, the country was united to England. As a means of 
conciliating them, Edward promised to give them, for their prince, a 
Welshman, by birth, and one that could speak no other language. This 
notice being received with joy, he invested the principality in his second 
son, Edward, then an infant, who had been born at Carnarvon. The death 
of his eldest son, Alphonso, happening soon after, young Edward became 
heir also of the English monarchy, and united both nations under one 
government From the time of Edward II.,the eldest son of the King of 
England has always borne the title of Prince of Wales. The chief rivers 
of Wales are the Severn, Wye, Dee, Usk, Conway, and Clwyd. 

THE SOUTH WALES AND CHESTER CIRCUIT. 

This Circuit includes six counties ; namely, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, Cardigan, Brecon, and Radnor. These counties are W.W. by N. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE— is bounded N. by the counties of Carnarvon 
and Brecknock, E. by Monmouth, and S. and W. by the Bristol Channel. 
It is 48 miles long by 26, and has one city, 5 market towns, and 125 
parishes. It is the most wealthy in the principality. The coast, with a 
space some miles inland, is level and fertile ; thence, the ground rises into 
hills increasingly, till on the frontier they attain the height of upwards of 
2000 feet, and unite with the Brecon chains. In some years, coals are 
exported to the amount of 300,000 tons. The principal rivers are the 
Rumney, Taafe, Elwy, Neath, and Tawey. It returns two M. P. 



Population l lb!Si 

Inhabited houses .... 32,718 

Inhabitants to a square mile 216 

Members of Parliament . . 5 



Ann. val. of real property £376,482 

Ditto landed do . £226,652 

Average val. per acre . . 8s. lid. 

Poor's Kate 2s. 3d. 



Aberdare,— 5 m. firomMerthyr Tydvil.— P. 6,741. Cadoxton,— P. 
5 794, molt of whom find employment in the neighbouring copper mines. 
Caerphilly, — 7 miles from Cardiff, has the ruins of a castle, which 
more resemble those of a city than a single edifice. — P. 

Cardiff,— 160 miles, the county town, built in the reign of William 
the Conqueror. It exports large quantities of bar and pig iron, and tin 
plates. Returns one M. P.— P. 10,077. Between Cardiff and Merthyr, 
r is Pont-y-Prydd, or New bridge, 

over the bed of the Taafe. It 
consists of a single arch, 140 ft. 
in the span, and 35 in height 
above the level of the river. It 
was constructed by William Ed- 
wards, a self-taught genius, the 
son of a farmer. The first which 
he erected, with three arches, was 
swept entirely away by a torrent. 
He constructed a second, with 
one arch, the same in dimension 
as the present ; but when nearly 
finished, the weight of the abut- 
ments forced the key- stones out 
of their places, and reduced the 
whole to ruins. He then erected the present, on the same scale as the 
last, only relieving the pressure by three cylindrical holes at each end. 
This bridge remains, a monument of his talents and perseverance. 

Eolwys Ilan.— P. 3,813. Gelly Gaer.— P. 3,215. Llandaff.— 
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is a bishop's see, though now only a small village. The cathedral, partly 
in ruins, serves for the parish church. — P. 1,276. Llangynwyd. — 
P. 4,155. Llangefelach. — P. 9,394. Llantrissaint, — 171 m. — 
P. 8,222. Llansamled,— P. 3,375. Merthyr, Tydvil, — 176 m., in 
consequence of its mines of iron and coal, and its facilities of communica- 
tion with other parts, has rapidly become the largest town in the county. 
A forge at one of its iron- works is said to be worked by the largest wheel 
in the world. Returns one M. P.— P. 34,977. Neath,— 197 m.— P. 
4,970. Swansea, — 206 miles, has risen to great importance by its great 
iron and copper works, and by its excellent accommodations as a bathing- 
place. Returns one M. P.— P. 16,787. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE— Is bounded on the S. by the Bristol 
Channel, and on the other sides by the counties of Cardigan, Pembroke, 
Brecknock, and Glamorgan. It is about 40 miles long by 20, and has 6 
market towns, and 39 parishes. Its surface is less mountainous than that 
of the other counties. It has mines of coal and lead, and pits of lime. 
The chief rivers are the Towey, Tyvy, Taafe, and Brane. — Two M. P. 
are returned for the county. 

Population •. 106,326 I Ann. val. of real property £338,403 

Inhabited houses 23,449 j Ditto landed do. £226,652 

Inhabitants to a square mile . 109 [ Average value per acre . . 8s. lid. 
Members of Parliament . . 3 j Poor's Rate 2s. 3d. 

Caermarthen, — the county town, 218 miles, had once a celebrated 
monastery, and a castle, which was the residence of the princes of South 
Wales. It has a good quay. There are iron and tin mines in the neigh- 
bourhood. With Llanelly it returns one M. P. — P. 9,526. Kidwelly, 
— P. 1.563. Llandilo-Fawr, — 202 m. A mile from this are the pictu- 
resque remains of Dynevor castle, celebrated as the habitation of the native 
princes of Wales. Llandovery, — 1 88 m., has the remains of a castle, singu- 
larly situated on an insulated rock. — P. 1,709. Llangadog-Fawr, — 
195 miles.— P. 2,604. 

PEMBROKESHIRE— Is nearly surrounded by St George's Channel, 
It is about 36 miles long by 26, and has one city, 7 market towns, and 142 
parishes. The great range of Welsh mountains terminates here, and, with 
a few exceptions, the county presents a tolerably level surface. Roman, 
Druidical, and feudal monuments abound. The rivers are the Towey, 
Cleddy, and Dougledge. One M. P. is returned for the county. 

Population 88,044 I Ann. val. of real property £276,112 

Inhabited houses .... 18,132 1 Ditto of landed do. £221,107 

Inhabitants to a square mile 144 j Average value per acre . Us. 4d. 

Members of Parliament . . 3 | Poor's Rate 2s. 3d. 

David's, Saint, — 270 miles, is a city and a bishop's see, much fallen 
into decay. The cathedral is but a ruin. — P. 2,445. Dogwell, St., — 
has some Danish remains. — P. 2,478. Fishguard, — 250 m., is a sea-port 
on a steep cliff on a bay of St George's Channel. In 1807 the French 
landed 1,200 men here, who were taken prisoners. — P. 2,013. Haver- 
ford, West, — 251 m., is situated on a small river which falls into St 
Bride's Bay, and admits vessels of 100 tons. It has remains of an ancient 
castle and a priory ; the former is now used as the county gaol. With 
Fishguard it returns one M. P. — P. 4,601. Kilgaran, — has the remains 
of a castle, on a high rock. — P. 1,149. Milford Haven, — 257 m., is the 
most commodious harbour in Britain. It has a dock -yard, and is a station 
for packets to Ireland. The Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., 
landed here in his enterprize against Richard III. — P. 2,400. Narberth, 
— P. 2,620. Newport, — 243 m., has a fine bay ; with the remains of a 
astle.— P. 1,751. 
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Pembroke, — 250 m., the county town, is situated on an almost insulated 
neck of land in the Bay of Milford Haven, on the highest part of which 
are the remains of its castle, built in 1092, once a magnificent structure, 
and was considered impregnable, till reduced by Oliver Cromwell Henry 
VIL was born here. With Wiston and Tenby, it returns one M. P. — 
P. 8,126. Tenby, — 10 m. from Pembroke, has a good harbour, and is most 

beautifully situ- 
ated, and has be- 
come a favourite 
resort for sea- 
bathing. It has 
also excellent 
oyster beds. — P. 
^ 2,912. The Cos- 
"/_ tie ©/ Tenby, a 
£? Norman struc- 
JN ture, is almost 
^i whollydestroyed. 
* ,'* From one of the 
i remaining tow- 
ers, a represent- 
ation of which is 
here given, is an 
interesting view 

of some insulated rocks, of wild and romantic appearance. The principal 
of these little islands is Caldey, situated about two miles from the main 
land. It is a mile in length and half a mile in width, and is estimated to 
contain about 600 acres of surface, one- third of which is under cultivation. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE~Is bounded E. by Hereford and Monmouth, 
S. by Glamorgan, W. by Carmarthen and N. by Radnor. It is about 38 
miles long by 28 broad, and has 4 market towns, and 67 parishes. It is 
mountainous and rugged, but has some fertile lands. Goats and deer, 
wild fowl, and fish, are plentiful. The S. part has coal and iron. One 
Member for Parliament is returned for the county. 




Population 55,603 

Inhabited Houses 11,105 

Inhabitants to a square mile 73 

Members of Parliament . . 2 



Ann. val. of real property 

Ditto landed ditto 

Average value per acre . 

Poor's Rate 



£243,683 
£170,397 

7s. Id. 

Is. 7d. 




Brecon, — 171 miles, the county town, is 
seated amidst lofty mountains. Its castle is 
L now an insignificant ruin. It has a good 
[^ trade. Returns one M. P. — P. 5,394.— To 
p the E. is a lake well stored with trout ; and to 
rK the S. are lofty mountains, called the Breck- 
nock Beacons, the principal of which, 
" Cader Arthur," is the highest mountain 
in S. Wales. Builth,— 12 m. from Bre- 
con. Near this place, the Welsh made their 
last stand for independence, and were de- 
feated by Edward I., in 1283.- P. 1203. 
Crickhowel,— 10 miles from Brecon, 
is in high repute for goat's-whey, and 
resorted to by invalids for its healthy situa- 
tion. The neighbouring hills abouud with 
game. It has a castle, the only remains of 
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which are a tower upon the S. £. angle, and a high artificial mount, the 
site of the keep, or dungeon. The whole precinct within the walls, 
now called the Castle meadows, was eight acres. David's, Saint, — 171 
miles. — P. 2,445. Hay, — 15 miles from Brecon.— P. 2,107. Two miles 
below is the ruin of Clifford Castle, where Fair Rosamond was born. 
Llangattock, — 157 miles, is the centre of a mining district — P. 4,334 
Llangynydr, — 146 miles, has also numerous iron works. — P. 2,775. 

CARDIGANSHIRE— Is bounded on the N. by Merionethshire and 
Montgomeryshire, £. by Radnorshire and Brecknockshire, S. by Carmar- 
thenshire and Pembrokeshire, and W. by Cardigan Bay. It is about 40 
miles long by 20, and has 6 market towns and 65 parishes. It includes 
some of the boldest features of Welsh scenery. The air is milder than in 
most of the other counties, except in the N. and E. parts. The mountains 
contain veins of lead, copper, and even silver. The principal rivers are the 
Rhydal, Tyvy, Ystwith, and Clewedog. It returns one M. P. 

Population ....... 68,766 I Ann. val. of real property £167,111 

Inhabited houses 15,123 1 Ditto landed do. £143,330 

Inhabitants to a square mile 102 1 Average value per acre . . 6s. 8d. 
Members of Parliament . . 2 1 Poor's Rate 2s. 9d, 

Aberystwith,— 207 miles, an agreeable bathing place. It has some 
good lead mines, a fishery, and a trade in flannels and hose. Here are the 
ruins of a castle built by Edward I.— P. 4, 916. 

Cardigan,— 233 miles, is the county town, with a coasting trade, and 
a salmon fishery. A battle occurred here in the reign of Stephen, when 
the English were defeated, and lost 3000 men. Returns, with other towns, 
one M. P. -P. 2,925. Hafod,— 208 miles, is a township of considerable 
interest It has been covered with extensive plantations, so happily 
disposed, as to render it an astonishing scene. A few miles distant is an 
object called, " the Devil's Bridge," — an arch thrown over a deep and 
narrow rocky chasm, overgrown with wood, at the bottom of which rolls 
the Mynach, after rushing down three lofty cascades; forming, altogether, 
the grandest scene of the kind in the kingdom. Llanarth.-^-P. 2,421. 
Llanbeder, — has a considerable traffic in horses, cattle, butter, and 
hides. Tregaron,— 204 m. — P, 2,572. 

RADNORSHIRE— Is bounded E. by Shropshire, N. by Montgomery- 
shire, N.W. by Cardiganshire, and S. W. and S. by Brecknockshire. 
It is 28 miles long by 24, and has 4 market towns and 49 parishes. The E. 
and S. parts are level and productive of corn. The other parts are moun- 
tainous. The rivers are the Wye and Teme. One M. P. is returned for 
the county. 

Population 25.356 1 Ann. val. of real property £130,653 

Inhabited houses . . . 4,7161 Ditto landed do . .£112,046 
Inhabitants to a square mile 59 I Average value per acre . . 8s. 3d. 
Members of Parliament . . 2 1 Poor's Rate 2s. Id. 

Knighton, — 158 miles. — P. 
1,404. Presteign, — 151 m., 
near the source of the Lug. 
The assizes are held here. 
The site of its ancient castle is 
laid out in public walks. R a d- 
nor, New, — 159 m., is nomi- 
nally the county town. It 
was once a fortified city, but 
is now a mere village. Returns 
one M. P, P. 1,503. Old 
Radnor, — is about two miles 
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from .New Radnor. It is seated on a rocky eminence. The present village 
consists of a lew straggling cottages ; but the church is a large and vene- 
rable edifice, and from its elevated site forms a very striking object in the 
landscape. • 

THE NORTH WALES AND CHESTER CIRCUIT. 

This circuit includes the counties of Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernar- 
von, Anglesea, Denbigh, Flint, and Chester. These counties are N. by W. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE is bounded N. by Merioneth and Denbigh, 
N. E. and E. by Shropshire, S. by Radnorshire, S. W. by Cardiganshire, 
and W. by Merionethshire. It is about 35 miles long by 28, and has 5 
market towns, and 53 parishes. The county is very mountainous, with 
mines of lead and copper, and quarries of slate and lime. The Severn and 
the "Wye are principal rivers, both of which rise on the Plinlimmon Hills. 
The chief trade is in sheep and wool. One M. P. is returned for the county. 



Population 

Inhabited houses .... 
Inhabitants to a square mile 
Members of Parliament . . 



69,219 I Ann. vaL of real property £280,340 

13,643 1 Ditto landed do. . £247,350 

82 I Average value per acre . . 9s. 3d. 

2 Poor's Rate 3s. Od. 



Guilsfield, — 171m. — P. 2,577. Kerry, — 174 m. — P. 2,104. Llan- 
fair, — 12 m. from Montgomery. — P. 2,747. Montgomery, — 169 m. Has 
the ruins of a tower and a castle, built in the reign of William the Conque- 
ror, which was destroyed in the civil wars. With several other towns, it re- 
turns one M. P. — P. 1,20a. Newton. — P. 3,990. Welsh-pool, — 176 m., 
the largest town in the county, has a trade in Welch flannels. Here are the 
remains of Powis Castle. — P. 4,626. 

MERIONETHSHIRE— Is bounded on the W. by the Irish Sea, and 
on the other sides by Caernarvon, Denbigh, Montgomery, and Cardigan. 
The scenery is wild and rugged. It has a few large villages, each of 
them enclosed by lofty and almost inaccessible mountains. It is about 
36 miles long by 34, and has 4 market towns and 23 parishes. The 
rivers are the Dee and Dysi. One M. P. is returned for the county. 

Population 39,332 I Ann. val. of real property £116,465 

Inhabited houses 8,480 1 Ditto landed do. £99,281 

Inhabitants to a square mile (j5 I Average value per acre . . 4s. bd. 

Members of Parliament . . 1 1 Poor's Rate , 2s. lid. 

Bala, — 214 miles, stands on a lake about 3 miles long.— P. 1,255. 
Corwen, — is a pleasant little town, and was the strong hold of Owen 
Glendower, in the reign of Henry IV.— P. 2,129. 

Dolgelly, — 242 miles, about midway between Snowdon and Cader 
Idris, is seated in the midst of the grandest scenery of Wales. To the N. 

are a succession of beautiful cas- 







entire, built by Edward 1. 



cades, particularly those of the 
Mouddach, the Vale of Festiniog, 
with the pleasing village of Maent- 
wrog at its foot On the S. arise 
the steeps of Cader Idris, on the 
opposite side of which is the little 
maritime town of Towyn, near 
which is Llanslltyd Church, a 
pleasing and picturesque object, of 
which a representation is here given. 
— P. 3,695. Harlech, — 26 miles 
from Caernarvon, has a castle, almost 
Llanycil, — 2 miles from Bala. — P. 2,467. 
H 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE— Is separated from Angleseaby the Strait of 
Menai. It is about 48 miles long, and varies in breadth from 7 to 20 m. ; 
and has 1 city, 5 market towns, and 72 parishes. It includes most of the 
grand and characteristic features of N. Wales. Copper and lead mines 
have been worked in various parts ; slate is obtained in abundance, and 
a sort of stone excellent for hones. The principal rivers are the Conway 
and Seint One M. P. is returned for the county. 

Population 81,0931 Ann. vol. of real property £183,166 

Inhabited houses .... 16,845 Ditto of landed do. £125,587 

inhabitants to a square mile 149 j Average value per acre 7s. 3d. 

Members of Parliament . „ 1 1 Poor's Rate. . . . • . 3s. 3d. 

Bangor, — 245 miles, is a pleasant place, having the grand Snowdon on 
one side, and the bay of Beaumaris on the other. It is a city and a 
bishop's see. The principal buildings are the cathedral and the bishop's 
palace — P. 7,232. Bangor lies on the high road to Holyhead and Dublin ; 

and about 2 m. 
distant is the 
iron suspension 
bridge over the 
Menai. This stu- 
pendous work 
unites Anglesea 
and Caernarvon- 
shire. Its whole 
length is 1000 
feet, the part im- 
mediately depen- 
dent upon the 
chain is 590 ft. ; 

the remaining distance being supported by seven arches. The road is 
100 feet above high water, and the arches spring, At the height of 60 feet, 
from abutments of solid masonry, witk.a span of 52 feet. Caernarvon, 
— 252 m., has a considerable trade, and the remains of a mighty and stately 
edifice, in wh ; *sh Edward II., the first prince of Wales, was born. It returns 
one M. P. — P. 7,972. Conway, — 236 m., is celebrated for a magnificent 
castle erected by Edward 1. It is in a ruinous state, but most of the bold 
and beautiful towers remain. — P. 1,358. 

Snowdon, — is the highest mountain in the United Kingdom out of 
Scotland ; measuring fiom the level of the sea to the highest peak 3,571 
feet From its summit may be seen a part of Ireland, Cumberland, and 
of Scotland. Llanllypfni, — 209 miles. — P. 2,017. It has several 
craggy summits, deep dells, and chasms, also two lakes that abound with 
fish. It was held sacred by the ancient Britons. 

ANGLESEA — Is an island and a county situated at the N. "W. part 
of North Wales, from which it is divided by the Menai Strait It is about 
22 miles long by 16, and contains S towns and 74 parishes. Generally 
speaking, it is a naked and gloomy flat. It was anciently the central seat of 
Druidical superstition, the monuments of which are still numerous. Its 
importance rested almost -entirely upon its mineral treasures, particularly 
those extracted from the bosom of the Parys mountain, near Amlwich. This 
mountain did consist of an entire mass of copper, and was formerly much 
more productive than at present The huge caverns and arches of this 
rock, and the miners plying their curious and perilous trade, furnish a sin- 
gular scene to the eye of a stranger. One M. P. is returned for the county. 
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Population 50.891 i Ann. val. of real property £191,613 

Inhabited houses 11,487 1 Ditto landed do. £164,637 

Inhabitants ito a square mile 188 I Average value per acre . . 19s. Od. 
Members of Parliament ... 2 | Poor's Rate 2s. Id. 

Amlwch,— 275 miles, has a harbour for small vessels, which, together 
with the town, has been greatly improved by 
k the Parys Mine Company.— P.6,217. Bbau- 
% maris, — 251 miles, the capital, stands on the 
'0- strait of Menai, and has a good harbonr, and 
jL is visited for sea bathing. The castle was 
fe built by Edward I. With some other 
p towns, it returns one M. P. — P. 2,299. 
jg Holyhead, — 262 miles, stands at the W. 
~ ~ extremity, on a cape separated from the rest 
of the island by a narrow channel, over which 
is a bridge. It is the main point of commu- 
nication between England and Ireland ; and 
for the accommodation of the port, a light, 
house is erected on a rock; its light extends 
over the whole of Caernarvon Bay. The 
Head is a huge mass of rocks, in the crags 
of which numerous wild fowl lay their eggs, 
which are eagerly sought for by the natives, at the hazard of their lives. — 
P. 3,869. Llangeffni,— P. 1,755. Newborough,— P. 895. 

DENBIGHSHIRE— Is bounded on the N. by the Irish Sea, on the 
K. by Flintshire and Shropshire, and on the S. by Merionethshire. It is 
about 40 miles long by 18, and has 3 market towns and 58 parishes. It 
lias mines of lead, iron and coal The chief rivers are the Clywd, Conway, 
Dee, and Elwy. Two M. P. are returned for the county. 

Population 88,866 | Ann. val. of real property . £335,539 

Inhabited houses .... 18,437 1 Ditto landed do. . . £262,635 

Inhabitants to a square mile 140 I Average value per Acre . . 13s. Od. 

Members of Parliament . . 3 | Poor's Rate 2s. 6d. 

Abergele, — P. 2,661. Denbigh, — on the si£e of. a rocky hill, has the 
ruins of a castle.— P. 3,405. Holt, — Here Richard II, left the crown 
jewels when "he sailed for Ireland ; they were afterwards surrendered to 
Henry IV.— P. 1,634. Llangollen,— 184 m., is a beautiful village, which 
derives its support from the great influx of tourists during the summer sea- 
son, — P. 4,906. Llanrwst, — 218 m., is greatly admired by tourists. 

Wrexham, — 176 miles, is one of the best towns in N. Wales, and is a 
great mart for flannel. It has a foundry for cannon, and the adjacent 
country affords much lead. With Denbigh, it returns one M. P, — P. 12,901 . 

FLINT— Is bounded N. by the Irish Sea, on the E. by the river Dee 
and part of Cheshire, and on the S. by Denbyshire. It is about 29 miles 
long and 10 broad, and contains 1 city, 3 market towns, and 21 parishes. 
A bold frontier is formed by a lofty range of mountains, which rise on the 
W. The hills are, for the most part, barren of verdure, but abound in 
lead, calamine, and lime-stone. The principal trade is mining and smelt- 
ing. The principal rivers are the Clwyd, Wheeler, Dee, Levoin, Elwy, 
and Allen. One M. P. is returned for the county. 

Population 66,919 1 Ann. val. of real property £314,071 

. Inhabited houses .... 13,394 1 Ditto landed do. £147,876 

Inhabitants to a square mile 274 I Average value per acre . . 18s. lid. 

Members of Parliament . . 2 I Poor's Rate 2s. 3d. 
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Flint, — 193 miles, stands on a rock close to the sea, and is the county 
town. Here are the remains of a royal castle built by Edward 1., in which 
Richard II. resigned his royalty to his rival, afterwards Henry IV. With 
some other places it returns one M. P. — P. 2,860. Hanmer, — 169 m. 
— P. 2,691. Hawarden, — has the ruins of a castle.— P. 6,078. 

Holywell, — 262 miles, is the largest town in the county. It takes its 
name from the holy well of St Winifred, concerning the virtues of which 
many strange things have been reported. It is a copious stream, bursting 
out of the ground with great force near the top of a hilL — P. 10,834. 

Hope, — is a large parish which unites with Flint in returning one M.P. 
—P. 2,916. Mold,— 202 m., 
is situated in the centre of a 
rich plain.— P. 10,653. Nor- 
thop, — P. 3,556. Rhudd- 
lan,— 5 miles from St Asaph, 
was formerly a place of im- 
portance, but is now noted 
chiefly for the remains of a 
castle built by Edward I , 
whose queen was here deliver- 
ed of a princess in 1283 ; and 
in the same year a Parliament 
is said to have been held 
here, when the famous statute of Rhudlan was enacted — P. 2,415. 

Saint Asaph, — 217 miles, is a city and a bishop's see. It has a small, 
but very neat cathedral, erected in the fifth century. — P. 2,752. 

CHESHIRE— Which since 1831 has been incorporated, for all the purposes of 
legal administration, with the Welsh Circuit, is bounded on the N. by Lancashire, 
N. E. by Yorkshire, E. by Derbyshire, 8. E. by Staffordshire, 8. by Shrop- 
shire, W. by Denbighshire and Flintshire, and N. W. by the Irish Sea. It is 42m. 
long by 33 ; and has one city, 13 market towns, and 88 parishes. The county is 
rich in pasture and corn land. It is famous for its cheese, and its salt mines. 
Its chief manufacture is cotton. The rivers are the Mersey, Weever, and Dee. 
Four M. P. are returned for the county. 

Population 395,660 I Ann. val. of real property £1,493,835 

Inhabited houses .... 73,444 1 Do. landed do. £778,560 

Inhabitants to a square mile 376 [ Average value per acre . 33s. Id. 

Members of Parliament . . 10 | Poor's Rate .... Is 6d. 

Chvstbr, — 180 m., is a city and a bishop's see. It is situated on a rocky emi- 
nence above the Dee. It is supposed to have been founded by the Romans ; and 
it has 11 parishes, and 9 churches, besides the cathedral ; and there is a strong 
castle in which is the Shire Hall. The main streets have a sort of portico ex- 
tending from house to house, which are called rows, and afford a covered walk 
for passengers. It has a considerable traffic into North Wales, and great inter- 
course with Ireland. Returns two M. P.— P. 23,115. Altrinoham,-180 m.— 
P. 3,399. Conglbton,— has manufactures of silk, cotton, and leather.— P. 9,222. 
Frodsham,— a dock-yard for building vessels— P. 5,821. Halton,— 195 miles, 
had once a stately castle, the remains oi which are used as a prison.— P., including 
the parish of Runcorn, 13,207. Knutsford,— 173 m— P. 4,006. Maoclbsftbld, 
167 m., has manufactures of silk, twist, buttons, hats ; also fustians and linen 
cloth. Returns two M. P.— P. 24,137. Malpas,— P. 5,726. Midolbwioh,— has 
salt springs, and manufactures of cotton,— P. 4.755. Nantwich,— 164 m., has 
salt springs. The principal dairies of Cheshire are about this town.— P. 5021. 

Northwich,— 174 m., has many pits of rock and brine salt. The pits, after 
being dug to a certain depth, are excavated horizontally, leaving a portion of the 
salt for a roof. Thus they form apartments, which are sometimes more than an 
acre in extent; and the reflection of lights from the mineral, like that of number- 
less precious stones, produces an astonishing effect,— P. 1,363. Sandbach,— - / 
P. 9,209. Stockport,— 176 m„ is a large and populous town, in which, and the // 
neighbourhood, are many large cotton manufactories : it has, besides, manufac- // 
tures of hats, checks, and buttons. Returns two M. P.— P. 84,282. " x 
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